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* Art's WELL THAT ExNDS WELL.) The flory of All's Well 
that ends Well, or, as I ſuppoſe it to have been ſometimes called, 
Love's Labour Wonne, 1s originally indeed the property of Boccace, 
but it came immediately to Shakſpeare from Painter's Giletta of 
Narbon, in the Firſt Vol. of the Palace of Pleaſure, 4to. 1566, 
Pp. 88. FARMER. 

Shakſpeare is indebted to the novel only for a few leading cirs 
cumſtances in the graver parts of the piece. The comic bulineſs 
appears to be entirely of his own formation. STEEVENS. 

This comedy, I imagine, was written in 1598. See An Attempt 
h aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeart's Plays, Vol. II. MALONE. 


PERSONS repreſented. 


King of France, 

Duke of Florence. 

Bertram, Count of Rouſillon: 

Lafeu, 3 an old Lord. 

Farolles, * a follower of Bertram. 

Several young French Lords, that ſerve with Bertram 
in the Florentine war, 


Steward, | 
Cows: {Servants to the Counteſs of Rouſillon. 
A Page. ] 
Counteſs of Rouſillon, mother to Bertram. En 
Helena, a gentlewoman protected by the Counteſs. 
An old widow of Florence. 
Diana, daughter to the widow. 
Violenta, * ſ 
. . . ec 
Marian, I Neighbours and friends to the widow, 
. ” * * th 
> Lords, attending on the King; Officers, Soldiers, xc. * 
French and Florentine, in 
SCENE, partly in France, and partly in Tuſcany. 
q 
th 
* The perfons were firſt enumerated by Mt. Rowe. 7 
5 Lafeu, ] We ſhould read — Leſeu. StEExExS. 10 
Parolles,] I ſuppoſe we ſhould write this name — Paroles, i. e. 
a creature made up of empty words. STEEVENS. 
* Violenta only enters once, and then ſhe neither ſpeaks, nor it c 


ſpoken to. This name appears to be borrowed from an old me- 
tical hiſtory, entitled Didaco and Vis'ents, 1576. STELVENS. 
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am 
AGT 1. $CEN-E.1. 
Rouſillon. 4 Room in the Countels's Palace. 


Enter BERTRAM, the Counteſs of Rouſillon, HELENA, 
and LAFEU, in mourning. 


Count. In delivering my fon from me, I bury a 
ſecond huſband. 
BER. And I, in going, madam, weep o'er my fa- 
ther's death anew: but I muſt attend his majeſty's > 
command, to whom I am now in ward, * evermore 
in ſubjection. 


C. 


— in ward, ] Under his particular care, as my guardian, 
till I come to age. It is now almoſt forgotten in England, that 
the heirs of great fortunes were the King's wards, Whether the 
ſame practice prevailed in France, it is of no great uſe to enquire, 
for Shakſpeare gives to all nations the mauners of England. 

* . Jousso. 


Howell's fifteenth letter acquaints us that the province of Nor- 

p mandy was ſubje& to wardſhips, and no other part of France be- 

4 lides; but the ſuppoſition of the contrary furniſhed Shakſpeare with 
a realou why the King compelled Roukilon to marry Helen. 

TOLLET., 
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6 ALL'S WELL 


Lar. You ſhall find of the king a huſband, ma. 
dam ;—you, fir, a father: He that ſo generally is x 
all times good, mult of neceſſity hold his virtue 10 
you; whole worthineſs would ſtir it up where it 
wanted, rather, than lack it where there is ſuch 
abundance. 

CounT. What hope is there of his majeſly'; 
amendment ? 

Lax. He hath abandon'd his phyſicians, madam; 
under whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with 
hope; and finds no other advantage in the procels, 
but only the loſing of hope by time. 


CounT. This young gentlewoman had a father, 
(O, that had! how fad a paſſage 'tis! ?) whoſe {kill 


The prerogative of wardſhip is a branch of the feudal lay, 
and may as well be ſuppoſed to be incorporated with the conſlitu- 
tion of France, as it was with that of Eugland, till the reigu of 
Charles II. Six J. HAawkiNs. 


3 —— O, that had! I /d, a paſſage 'tis!] Imitated from the 
Heautoniimorumenos of Terence, {then tranſlated, )- where Mene- 
demus ſays: 

© —— Filium unicum adoleſcentulum 

© Habeo. Ah, quid dixi? habere me? imo 
„% habui, Chreme, 

„% Nunc kabeam necne incertum eſt. BLACKSTONE. 


So, in Spenſer's Shepheard's Calender: 
„% Shee, while ſhe was, (that was a woeful word to ſaine, , 
% For beauties praiſe and pleaſaunce had no peere. 
Again, in Wily Bezguil'd, 1606, 
© She is not mine, I have no daughter now; 


© That I ſhould ſay J had, thence comes my grief.” 
MALONE, | 


Paſſage is any thing that paſſes. So we now fay, a paſſage of 
an author, and we ſaid about a century ago, the paſſages of a reigs. 
When the count meations Helena's loſs of a father, ſhe recol- 
leds her own loſs of a kuſband, and ſtops to obſerve how beavily 
that word had paſſes through her mind. JOHNSON. 
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was almoſt as great as his honeſty; had. it ſtretch'd 
ſo far, would have made nature immortal, and 
death ſhould have play for lack of work. Would, 
for the king's ſake, he were living! I think, it 
would be the death of the king's diſeaſe. 


Lar. How call'd you the man you ſpeak of, 
madam ? 

CounT. He was famous, fir, in his profeſſion, 
and it was his great right to be ſo; Gerard de 
Narbon. 


LAr. He was excellent, indeed, madam; the king 
very lately ſpoke of him, admiringly, and mourn- 
ingly: he was ſkilful enough to have liv'd ſtill, if 
knowledge could be ſet up againſt mortality, 


Brr, What is it, my+ good lord, the king lan- 
guiſnes of? 


Lar. A fiſtula, my lord.“ 


4 Shakſpeare himſelf. See The Comedy of Errors, AR III. 
© It 

+ Now in the flirring paſſage of the day. 
So, in The Gameſter, by Shirley, 1637: „ I'll not be witneſs of 
your paſſages myſelf: i. e. of what paſſes between you. 
Again, in 4 Woman's a Weathercoct, 1612: 

« — — never lov'd theſe prying liſtening men 

% That aſk of others' Rates and paſſages." 
Again: 

© I knew the paſſages 'twixt her and Scudamore, ' 
Again, in The Dumb Knight, 1633: 

* — have beheld 

% Your vile and moſt laſcivious paſſages. 
Again, in The Engliſh Intelligencer, a tragi- comedy, 1641: two 
Philoſophers that jeer and weep at the paſſagrs of tire world.“ 

STEEVENS, 


* 4 fiſtula, my lord. ] The king of France's diſorder is ſpecified 
as follows in Painter's Tranſlation from Boccaccio's Novel, on 
which this play was founded: „ She heard by report that the 
French king had a ſwelling upon his breaſt, which by reaſon 
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Brr. I heard not of it before. ; 


Lr. I would, it were not notorious. Was this 
gentlewoman the daughter of Gerard de Narbon? 


CouNnrT. His ſole child, my lord; and bequeathed 
to my overlooking. I have thole hopes of her 
good, that her educauon promiles: her difpoſitions 
ſhe inherits, which make fair gifts fairer; for 
where an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities,“ 
there commendations go with pity, they are virtues 
and traitors too, in her they are the better for their 
ſimpleneſs;“ the derives her honeſty, and achieves 
her goodneſs. 


of ill cure, was grown into a ful, &c. SiEEVxxs. 


* —— virtuous qualities, ] By virtuous qualities are meant quali- 


ties of good breeding and erudition; in the ſame ſenſe that the 
Italians fav, qua/tie virtunſa; and not moral ones. On this account 
it is, ſhe ſays, that, in an ill mind, theſe virtuous qualities art tire 
furs and traiiors % e i. e. the advantages of education enable an ill 
mind-to go further in wickedneſs than it could have done without 
them. WARBURTON, 


Virtue, and virtuous, as T am told, ſtill keep this fignification in 
the north, and mean ingenuity and ingenious, Of this ſenſe perbaps 
an inſtance occurs in the Eighth Book of Chapman's Verfion of tit 
Thad: 

„Then will I to Glympus' top our virtuous engine bind, 
„% And by it every thing ſhall hang,” &c. 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, p. 1, 1590: 
If theſe had made one poem's period, 
„ And all combin'd in beauties worthyueſſe, 
© Yet ſhould there hover in their reſtlefle heads , 
„ One thought, one grace, one wonder at the leaſt, 


© Which into words no vertue can digeſt.” STEEVENS. of 

5 —— thy are virtues and traitors too; in her they are the beltnr co: 
for their ſumpleneſs; | Her virtues are the better for their fumpleneſs, fir, 
that is, her excellencies are the better becauſe they are artlels and ha 
open, without fraud, without delign. The learned commentator 10 
has well explained virtues, but has not, I think, reached the force ' 


of the word traitors, and therefore has not ſhown the full extent 
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Lay. Your commendations, madam , get from 
her tears. : 

CouxT. "Tis the beſt brine a maiden can ſeaſon 
her praiſe in.“ The remembrance of her father 
never approaches her heart, but the tyranny of her 
ſorrows takes all hvelihood * from her cheek. No 
more of this, Helena, go to, no more; lelt it be 
ntier thought you affect a ſorrow, than to have. 

HEL. 1 do affect a ſorrow, indeed, but J have it 
to0, * 


of Shakſpeare's maſterly obſervation. Virtus in an unclean mind 
ge virtues and traitors too. Eftimable and uleful qualities, joined 
in an evil diſpoſitiou, give that evil diſpofition power over others, 
vio, by admiring the virtue, are betiayed to the malevolence. 
Ine Jaller, mentioning the ſharpers of his üme, oblerves, that 
ſome of them are men of ſuch ctecance and knowledge, that 3 
young man who falls into their way, is betrayed as much by lis judge- 
neat as his paſtons, JOHNSON. 
la 4s you Like it, virtues are called traito!s ou a very different 
ground: 

© +——— to ſome kind of men 

„Their graces ſerve them but as enemies: 

« No more do yours; your vir{ucs, geutle maſter, 

©« Are ſaudified and holy lraitors to you. 

© O what a world is this, when what is comely 

„% Envenoms him that bears it! MALONE, 


1 —— can ſeaſon her praiſe in.] To ſcaſon has here a culinary 
ſenſe; to preſerve by ſalting. A paſlage in Twelſth Night will belt 
explain its meaning : or 

* all this to ſeaſon 

« A brother's dead love, which ſhe would keep freſh, 

« And laing in her remembrance.” MALONE. 

-—— ell livelihood -] 1. e. all appearance of life, STEEVENS, 

I —— left it bs rather thought you aſſet a ſorrow, than io have.] 
Our author ſometimes is guilty of ſuch {light inaccuracies; and 
concludes a ſeutcace as if the former part of it had been con- 
firucged differently. — Thus, in the preſent inſtance, he ſeems to 
have meant — leſt you be rather thought to ailea a forrow, than to 
hare, MALONE. h 

Ido aſſet a ſorrow, indeed, but I have it too.] Helena has, 
i believe, a meaning here, that ſhe does uot wiſh ſhould be under» 
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Lar. Moderate lamentation is the right of th; 
dead, exceſſive grief the enemy to the living. 

COUNT. If the living be enemy to the grief, th; 
exceſs makes it ſoon mortal. ? 

Ben. Madam, I deſire your holy wiſhes, 

Lar. How underfland we that? 

CouNnT. Be thou bleſt, Bertram! and ſucceed 

thy father 


flood by the counteſs. Her afſefed ſorrow was for the death of 
her father; her real grief for the lowneſs of her ſituation, which 
ſhe feared would for ever be a bar to her union with her beloved 
Bertram. Her own words afterwards fully ſupport this inter. 


pretatioa : Adv 
T — I think not on my father; — L 
bd. a — What was he like? Tha 


„% have forgot him; my imagination 
„% Carrics no favor in it but Bertram's: 
„% Jam undone.” MALONE, 


The ſorrow that Helen affected, was for her father; that which 
ſhe really felt, was for Bertram's departure. This line ſhould be 


particularly attended to, as it tends to explain ſome ſubſequent tho 
pallages which have hitherto beeu miſunderſtogd, M. MAsox. con 
* If the living be enemy to the grief, the exceſs makes it ſpon mortal. mu 
Lafeu ſays , exceſſive grief is the enemy of the living: the countels | 
replies, If ths living be an enemy to grief, the exceſs ſoon mate: it * 
mortal: that is, If the living do not indulge grief, grief deſtroys 
atſelf by its own exceſs, By the word mortal I underſtand that 
which dies; and Dr. Warburton [who reads — be not h | 
that which deſtroys. I think that my interpretation gives a ſen- 
tence more acute and more refined. Let the reader judge. 
Jonssox. 
( 
A paſſage in The Winter's Tale, in which our author again ſpeak ho 
of grief deſtroying itlelf by its own exceſs, adds ſupport to Di. 5 
Johnſon's interpretation: * 
10 — ſcarce any joy 0 
% Did ever live ſo long; no ſorrow, fat 
„% But kill'd itſelf muck ſooner. *) 
In Romeo and Juliet we meet with a kindred thought: bs 
„ Thele violent delights have violent ends, 


„% And in their triumph die. MALONZ. 


f the 
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in manners, as in ſhape! thy blood, and virtue, 

Contend for empire in thee; and thy goodnels 

Share with thy birth- right! Love all, truſt a few, 

Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy _ 

Rather in power, than uſe; and keep thy friend 

Under thy own life's key: be check'd for ſilence, 

But never tax'd for ſpeech. What heaven more 
will, | | 

That thee may furniſh, * and my prayers pluck 
down, 

Fall on thy head! Farewell, — My lord, 

'Tis an unſeaſon'd courtier; good my lord, 

Adviſe him, 

LAF. He cannot want the beſt 
That ſhall attend his love. 

CouxT. Heaven bleſs him! —Farewell, Bertram, 

[Exit Counteſs. 

BER. The beſt wiſhes, that can be forged in your 
thoughts, [ To HELENA. ] be ſervants to you! * Be 
comfortable to my mother, your miſtreſs, and make 
much of her. 

Lar, Farewell, pretty lady : You muſt hold the 
credit of your father. 
| Exeunt BERTRAM and LAFEU. 
Her. O, were that all !—I think not on my fa- 

ther ; © 


lat thee may furniſh, ] That may help thee with more and 
better qualifications. JOHNSON, 

* The beſt wiſhes, &c.] That is, may you be miſtreſs of your 
wiſhes, and have power to bring them to effect. JOHNSON. 
wg Farewell, pretty lady: You muſt hold the credit of your 
alher, 

Hel. O, were that all! — I think not on my father; | This paſlage 
bas been paſſed over in filence by all the commentators, yet it is 
evidently defective, The only meaning that the ſpeech of Lafeu 
will bear, as it now flauds, is this: — “ That Helena, who was 2 
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And theſe great tears * grace his remembrance mere 
Than thoſe 1 ſhed for him. What was he like? 
J have forgot him: my imagination 

Carrics no favor in it, but Bertram's. 


young girl, ought to keep up the credit which her father hz 
ellabliſhed, who was the beſt phyſician of the age; and {he by lier 
anſwer, O, were that all! ſeems to admit that it would be 
difficult matter for her to do ſo. The abſurdity of this is evident; 
and the words will admit of no other interpretation. Some allen. 
tion therefore is neceſſary; and that which 1 propoſe is, to ra 
uphold, inſtead of muſt hold, and then the meaning will be this; 
© Laſeu, obſerving that Helena had ſhed a torrent of tears, which 
he and the Counteſs both aſcribe to her grief for her father, ſays, 
that ſhe upholds the credit of her father, on this principle, that the 
ſureſt proof that can be given of the merit of a perſon deceaſed, 
are the lamentations of thoſe who ſurvive him, But Heleva, who 
knows her owa heart, wilhes that ſhe had no other cauſe of eric, 
except the loſs of her father, whom ſhe thinks no more of. 
M. Mason. 
O, were that all! &c. ] Would that the attention to maintain the 
credit of my father, (or, not to ad uubecoming the daughter of 
ſuch a father, — for ſuch perhaps is the meaning,}) were my ouly 
folicitude! I think not of him. My cares ate all ſor Bertram, 
Matrox. 
7 —— theſe great tears —] The tears which the King aud 
Countels thed for him. Jonsso. 


And theſe great tears graces his remembrance more, 

Than thnſe I ſhed for A.] Johnſon ſuppoſes that, by theſe great 
tears, Helena means the tears which the King and the Connteſs 
ſhed for ber father; but it does not appear that either of thoſe 
great perſons had ſhed tears for him, though they ſpoke of him 
wich regret. By theſe grea! jj, Helena does nut mean the teat 
ol zrea. people, but the biz and copions tears ſhe then ſhed heiſelf, 
which were cauted in reale by Bertram's departure, though at- 
tiivuced by Lafen and the Counteſs, to the loſs of her ſacher; and 
flom this miſapprchenſion cf theirs, graced bis remerabrance more 
than thole ihe attaally ſhed for him. What ihe calls gracing kis 
rememhrance, is what Lateu hid ſtvied before, uphocatng his credit, 
the co pallages tendiug to explaiu each other. — It is ſcarcely 
necelliry to make this grammatical ubſervatiou — That if Helena 
hal alladed to any tears ſu t poled to have been ſhed by the king, 
ihe wow! have (iid theſe tears, not theſe, as the latter pronoun 
mut agceilaiily refer to ſomedliag preſent at the time. 

M. Mason. 
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[am undone; there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. It were all one, 

That 1 ſhould love a bright particular ſtar , 
And think to wed 1t, he is ſo above me: 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Muſt 1 be comforted , not in his ſphere. * 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itſelf : 
The hind, that would be mated by the lion, 
Muſt die for love. Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To lee him every hour; to fit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table; ? heart, too capable 

Of every line and trick of his {weet favor: * 


' In his bright radiance, &c. ] I cannot be united with him and 
move in the ſame ſphere, but "muſt be comforted at a diſtance by the 
radiance that ſhoots on all fides from him. JOHNSON. 


So, in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, B. X: 
« __ from his radiant feat he roſe 
« Of high collateral glory. *  STEEVENS. 


* — — 'Twas pretty, though a plague, 
To ſee him every hour, t9 fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
In our heart's table; ] So, in our author's 24th Sonnet: 
„% Mine eye hath play'd the painter, and hath ſtcel'd 
„% Thy beauty's form in fable of my heert.”" 

A table was in our author's time a term for a piAure , in which 
ſenſe it is uſed here. Tableau, Fr. So, on a pidue painted in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, in the polleſion of the Hon. Horace 
Walpole: 

© The Queen to Walfingham this table ſent, 
© Mark of her people's and her own content. 


MAL1ONE, 
Table here only ſignifies the board on which any picture was painted. 
S0, in Mr. Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting in England, Vol. I. p. 58: 
„lem, one table with the piffure of the Ducheſs of Milan.“ 
lem, one table, with the pictures of the King's Majeſty and 
Queen lane: Kc. Helena would not have talked of drawing 
Bertram's pickure in her heart's piflure ; but conliders her heart as 


the tablet or ſurface on which his reſemblance was to be pours 
layed, STEEVENS. 


* —— trick of bis ſweet favour:] So, in King John: t be hath 
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But now he's gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Muſt ſanctify his relicks. Who comes here? 


Enter PAROLLES. 


One that goes with him: 1 love him for his ſake; 
And yet I know him a notorious har, 
Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward; 
Yet theſe fix'd evils ft ſo fit in him, 
That they take place, when virtue's ſteely bones 
Look bleak iu the cold wind: withal, full oft we ſee 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluous folly. ? 
Pak. Save you, fair queen. 
Her. And you, monarch. * : 
Pa. No. | 
HEI. And no.“ 


Par. Are you meditating on virginity ? 


a trick of Cœur de Lion's face.” Trick ſeems to be ſome pecu- 
liarity of look or feature. JOHNSON, 


Trick is an expreſſion taken from drawing, and is ſo explained in 
Ring John, Ad J. ſc. i, The prefent inſtance explains itfelf: 
—— to fit and draw 
His arched brows , &c. 
—— end trick of his ſweet ſavour, 


Trick, however, on the preſent occalion, may mean neither {racing 
nor outline, but peculiarity, STEEVENS. 


M 
Tracking is uſed hy heralds ſor the delineation and colouring of coat 
arms, &c. MALONE, fo i 
Cold wiſdom waiting on ſuperfluovs folly. ] Cold for naked; tne 
as ſuperfluous for over-cloathed. This makes the propriety of the rd 
antitheſis, WARBURTON. Ku 
oy 

And you, monarch. ] Perhaps here is ſome alluſion deſigned to A 
Monarcho, a riliculous fantaſtical charadter of the age of Shakſpeare. | 
Concerning this perſon, ſee the notes on Love's Labour's Loft, | 
AQ IV. ſc. i. STEEVENS. ſu; 


* And no.] I am no more a queen than you are a monarch, 0! 
Monarcho. MALONE, 
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Her., Ay. Yon have ſome lain of ſoldier“ in 
you; let me alk you a queſtion: Man is evemy to 
jirginity; how may we barricado it againſt him? 
Par. Keep him out. 

Her. But he aſſails; and our virginity, though 
valiant in the defence, yet is weak: unfold to us 
ſme warhke reſiſtance. ' 

Par. There is none; man, fitting down before 
ou, will andermine you, and blow you up. 
Her. Bleſs our poor virginity from underminers, 
and blowers up Ils there no military policy, how 
virgins might blow up men? 

Par. Virginity being blown down, man will 
quicklier be blown up: marry, in blowing him 
down again, with the breach yourſelves made, you 
loſe your city.” It is not politick in the common- 


5 
lee 


$ —-— ſtain of ſoldier — ] Stain for colour. Parolles was in red, 
u- a appears from his being afterwards called red-taild humble-bee, 
WARBURTON. 


in It does not appear from either of theſe expreſſions, that Parolles 
was entirely dreſt in red. Shakſpeare writes only ſome ain of 
ſoldier, meaning in one ſenſe, that he had red breeches on, (which is 
ſuſiciently evident from calling him afterwards red-tail'd humblee 
lie,) and in another, that he was à diſgrace to ſoldiery. Stain is 
1 uled in an adverſe ſenſe by Shakſpeare, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
& —— nor any man an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain of it. 
\f Mr. M. Maſon obſerves on this occaſion that „ though a red 
coat is now the mark of a ſoldier in the Britiſh ſervice, it was not 
ſo in the days of Shakſpeare, when we had no ſtanding army, and 
; the uſe of armour ſtill prevailed.” To this I reply, that the colour 
e % has always been annexed to ſoldierſhip. Chaucer, in his 
Knight's Tale, v. 1749, has „ Mars the rede, and Boccace has 
4 given Mars the ſame epithet in the opening of his Theſeida: 
* —— O rubicondo Marte. STEEVENS. 


, Stain rather for what we now ſay tindure, ſome qualities, at leaſt 
ſuperficial, of a ſoldier. JOHNSON. 


r - with the breach yourſelves made, you loſe your city.] So, in 
dar author's Lover's Complaint: 
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wealth of nature, to preſerve virginity. Loſs g nake 
virginity is rational increaſe; * and there was never princi 
virgin got. till virginity was firſt loſt. That, you 
were made of, is metal to make virgins. Virginity PM 
by being once loſt, may be ten times found: by be. . — 
ing ever kept, it is ever lolt: "tis too cold a com- 3 
panion; away with it. will m 
HEL. 1 will ſtand for t a little, though therefore 


years 1 


I die a virgin. — 

PAR. There's little can be ſaid in't; 'tis againſt Nei 
the rule of nature. 'To ſpeak on the part of vir- Tho 
ginity, is to accule your mothers; which is moſt Wh «« 


« Vir 
may | 
Paroll 
emen 
exhib 
been 
are 11 


[ully 


infallible diſobedience. He, that hangs himſelf, 
is a virgin: virginity murders itfelf;* and ſhould 
be buried in highways, out of all ſanctified limit, 
as a deſperate offendrels againſt nature, Virginuy 
breeds mites, much like a cheeſe; conſumes itlelf to 
the very paring, and ſo dies with feeding his own 
ſtomach. Belides, virginity is peeviſh, proud, idle, 
mace of ſelflove, which is the moſt inhibited hn“ 
in the canon. Keep it not; you cannot choole but 
lole byt: Out with't: within ten years it will 


„% And long upon theſe terms I held my city, mea 
„Jill thus he zan beliege me. it f 
Again, in The Rape of Lu-rece: putt 
% This makes in him more rage, and leſſer pity, 1 

„% To make the breach, and enter this ſweet city.” MALONE. . 

* Loſs of virginity is rational increaſe; |] I believe we ſhould read, ger 
national, TYRWULLT. uo 
Rational increaſe may mean the regular increaſe by which rational 
beings are propagated. STEEVENS. ret 


* He, that hangs himſelf, is a virgin: virginity murders itſelf:] 
1. e. he that hangs himſelf, and a virgin, are in this circumſtauce 
alike; they are both - -diftrozers. MALONE, 

2 —— inhibited fn — ] i. e. forbidden. So, in Othello: 

40 a practiſer 
+6 Of arts inhibited aud out of warrant.” SrREVIXs.x 


ce 
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nake itſelf ten, * Which is a goodly increaſe; and the 
principal itlelf not mach the worſe: Away with't. 


— within ten years, it will make i, ten,] The old copy 
reads — ++ within ten years it will make itſelf 4%. The emendas 
tion was made by Sir T. Hanmer. It was alſo luggeſted by Mr. 
Sicevens, Who likewiſe propoſed to read — © within 4% years it 
will make iifelf two.” Mr. Tollet would read — within ten 
years it will make itſelf twelve. 

| formerly propoſed to read — Out with it: within ten months 
it will make i.ſelf two. Part with it, aud within ten mouths* 
time it will double itfell; i. e. it will produce a child. 

| now mentiou this conjeQure (in which 1 oace had ſome con» 
fdence} ouly for the purpoſe of acknowledging my eiror. I tad 
not ſufficieutly attended to a former: paflage in this ſcene, — 
« Virginity, by being ouce loſt, may be % times found,” i. e. 
may produce ten virgins. Thoſe woics likewile aie ſpoken by 
Farolles, and add ſuch deciſive ſupport to Sir Thomas Hanmer's 
emendation, that I have not heficaied to adopt it. Ihe let, as 
exhibited in the old copy, is undoubtedly corrupt, It bas alieagy 
been obſerved, that mauy paſſages ia theſe plays, in which numbers 
ue introduced, ate printed incorrectly. Our author's bxth Sonnet 
{ully ſupports the emeuCation here made: 

© That uſe is not forbidden utury, 

© Which happies thoſe that pay the willing loau; 
„That's ior chyſelf, to breed auother thee, 

6+ Or ten times happier, be it ten tor oue. 

„% Ten times thylelf were happier thaa chou art, 
„ If ten of thine ten times refigur'd thee.” 

„% Out with it,” is uſed equivocally. — Applied to virgiaity, it 
meaus, give it away; part wich it: conhdered in another light, 
it kgnifies, put it out to intereſt. In The Tempeſt we have — © Each 
putter out on five for oue, &c. MALONE, 


There is no reaſon for altering the text. A well-known ob- 
ſervation of the noble earl, to whom the horſes of the preſeat 
grueration owe the Icugtn of their tails; contains che true explana- 
non of this pallage, HENLEY. 


[ cannot help repeating on this occaſion, Juſtice Shallow's 
remark : „ Give me pardon, fir: — if you come with uews, I take 
u there is but two ways; — cither to uitcr them, or to conceal tien,“ 
With this uoble earl's notorious remark, I am quite unacquaiuted, 
Bu, perhaps the crivick (with a ilippancy iu which he has ſometimes 
indulzed himſelf at my expeuce) will reply, like Filtol, ++ Why 
lieu lament thetreſore; or oblerve, like Hamlet, thai ++ a knaviſh 
ſpeecli Uceps in a fooliſh car. S$ITEEVEN, 


OY ; C 


- V 
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Her. How might one do, fir to loſe it to hy 
own liking? | | 

Par. Let me ſee: Marry, ill, to like him thy 
ne'er it likes. * *Tis a commodity will loſe the gloſ 
with lying; che longer kept, the leſs worth: gf 
with't while "tis vendible; anſwer the time of te. 
queſt, Virginity, like an old courtier, wears he 
cap out or faſhion ; richly ſuited, but unſuitable; 
juſt like the brooch and tooth- pick, which ven 
not now: Your date is better“ in your pye and 
your porridge, than in your cheek: And your w. 
ginity, your old virginity, 1s like one of our French 
wither'd pears; it looks ill, it eats dryly ; mary, 
'tis a wither'd pear; it was formerly better; marry, 
5 tis a wither'd pear: Will you any thing with 
It: 

HEIL. Not my virginity yet.“ 


4 — — Marry, ill, to like him that neer it likes, ] Parolles, in 
anſwer to the queſtion, „ How one ſhall loſe virginity to ker own 
liking?“ plays upon the word {iking, and ſays, is muſt 40 ill, for 
virgivity, to be fo loſt, muſt lite him that likes not virginity, 


Joussos. 


—— which wear not now:] Thus the old copy, and righily, 
Shakſpeare often uſes the aQive for the paſſive. The modem 
editors read, „ which we wear not now.” TyYRWHITT. 


The old copy has were, Mr, Rowe correQed it. 
MALOXE, 


6 —— Your date is better —] Here is a quibble on the word 
date, which means both age, and a candied fruit much uſed iu od 
author's time. So, in Romeo and Juliet: | 

« They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry.” 
The ſame quibble occurs in Troilus and Crefſida : * and 
then to be bak'd with no date in the pye, for then the mans dal 
is out. STEEVENS, | 


s Not my virginity yet. ] This whole ſpeech is abrupt, uncon 
need, and obſcure, Dr. Warburton thiaks much of it ſuppol- 
titious. I would be glad to think ſo of the whole, for a com- 
mentator naturally wiſhes to reje& what he cannot underſtand. 
Something, which ſhould conned Helena's words with thoſe d 


prece: 
at th 
ancie! 
en0u! 
enjoy 
moſt 
faid a 
of ne 
ſhould 
turou 
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what 
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There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves, 
A mother, and a miſtreſs, and a friend, 


Parolles, ſeems to be wanting, Hanmer has made a fair attempt 
by reading : V2, | 

Not my virginity yet, — You're for the court, 

There ſhall your maſter, &c. 

Some ſuch clauſe has, I think, dropped out, but ſtill the firſt 
words want connedion. Perhaps Parolles, going away after his 
harangue, faid, will you any thing with me? to which Helen 
may reply. I know not what to do with the paſlage, 
Jonns0Nn. 


I do not perceive ſo great a want of connection as my predeceſ- 
ſors have apprehended; nor is that conneftion always to be fought 
for, in ſo careleſs a writer as ours, from the thought immediately 
preceding the reply of the ſpeaker. Parolles has been laughing 
at the unprofitableneſs of virginity, eſpecially when it grows 
ancient, and compares it to, withered fruit. Helena properly 
enough replies, that hers is not yet in that ſtate; but that in the 


molt romantic wiſhes. What Dr. Warburton ſays afterwards is 
ſaid at random, as all poſitive declarations of the fame kind muſt 
of necellity be. Were LI to propoſe any change, I would read 


turous effuſion of Helena was deſigned to be intelligible to Parolles. 
Its obſcurity, therefore, may be its merit. !t ſufficiently explains 
what is paſſing in the mind of the ſpeaker, to every one but him 
o whom ſhe does not mean to explain it. STEEVENS, 


Perhaps we ſhould read: Will you any thing with us?” i. e. 
vill you ſend any thing with us to court? to which Helena's anſwer 
vould be proper enough — 

Not my virginity yet. 
A fimilar phraſe occurs in Twelfth Night, AR III. ſc. i: 
% You'll nothing, madam, to my lord by me? h 
TYRWHITT., 


Perhaps ſomething has been omitted in Parolles's ſpeech. 1 
en now bound for the court; will you any thing with it [i. e. 
vith the court]? So, in The Winter's Tale: 

„% Tell me what you have to the king.” 
I do not agree with Mr. Steevens in the latter part of his note; 


* —— that in the enjoyment of her, Xe. MALONE. 


| am ſatisfied the paſſage is as Shakſpeare left it. Parolles, after 
wing cried down with all his eloquence, old vi:ginily, in reference 
what he had before ſaid, — ++ That virginity is a commodity the 


C 2 


eajoyment of her, his maſter ſhould find the gratificatioa of all his | 


ſhould inſtead of ſhall. It does not however appear that this ap- 


- to, * 
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A phcenix, ? captain, and an enemy, 


A guide, a goddeſs, and a ſovereign, 
A counſellor, a traitrels,* and a dear; 


longer kept, the leſs worth: off with't, while tis ven/i!l,, 


ANSWER THE TIME of Requeſt.” alks Helena, — * Will 50 
any thing with ir?“ — to which ſhe replies — ** NoT ur virginy 
YET. ' HENLEY. : 


9 A nix, ke, ] The eight lines following friend, I am per. 
ſuaded, is the nonſenſe of ſome fooliſh conceited player. Wha 
put it into his head was Helen's ſaying, as it ſhould be read for tle 
future : . 

There ſhall your maſter have a thouſand loves; 
« mother, and à miſtreſs, and a friend, 
1 know not what he ſhall — God ſend him well, 
Where the fellow, finding a thouſand loves ſpoken of, and only 
three reckoned up, namely, a mother's, a miftreſs's, and a ſind, 
(which, by the way, were all a judicious writer could mention; 
for there are but theſe three ſpecies of love in nature] he would 
help out the number, by the intermediate nonſenſe: aad, becauſe 
they were yet too few, he pieces out his loves with enmitics, aud 
makes of the whole ſuch finiſhed nonſenſe, as is never heard out cf 
Bedlam, WARBURTON, | 


* —— captain, | Our author often uſes this word for a head or 


chief. So, in one of his Sonnets : 
© Or captain jewels in the carkanet, " 
Again, in Timon of Athens: „ — the aſs more captain than the lion.” 


Again more appolitely, in Othello, where it is appied to Del 
demona: 
ie 


our great captain's captain,” 
We find ſome of theſe terms of endearment again uſed in Ti 
Winter's Tale. Leontes ſays to the young Mamillius, 
© Come, captain, we mult be neat,” &c. 
Again, in the ſame ſcene, Polixenes, ſpeaking of his ſon, ſays, 
He's all my exerciſe, my mirth, my matter; 
© Now my ſworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
++ My paraſite, my ſoldier, ſtateſman, all. MaALoxP. 


F a traitreſs, ] It ſeems that traitreſs was in that age a tern 
of endearment, for when Lafeu introduces Helena to the king, he 


ſays, — Lou are like a traytor, bot ſuch traytors his majelly does 
not much fear. Jouns0N. 


I cannot conceive that traitreſs (ſpoken ſeriouſly) was in 9% 
age @ term of endearment. From the preſent paſſage, we might 4 
well ſuppoſe enemy (in the laſt line but one) to be 4 % 
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His humble ambition, proud humility, 

His jarring concord, and his diſcord dulcet, 
His faith, his ſweet diſaſter; with a world 

Of pretty, fond, adoptious chriſtendoms, * 


ite. 
I vu 


exdrarment, Tn the other paſſage quoted, Lafeu is plaialy ſpeaking 
rginit 


ironically, TTRWAITT. 

Traditora, à traitreſs, in the Italian language, is generally uſed 
25 a term of endearment. The meaning of Helen is, that ſhe ſhall 
prove every thing to Bertram, Our ancient writers delighted in 
catalogues, and always charaQerize love by contrarieties. 

STEEVENS, 


Falſtaff, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, ſays to Mrs. Ford: 
« Thou art a traitor to fay ſo. In his interview with her, he 
certainly meant to uſe the language of love. 

Helena however, I think, does not mean to ſay that ſhe ſhall 


l Pers 
What 
Or the 


on 
. prove every thing to Bertram, but to expreſs her apprehenſion that 
tion; he will find at the court ſome lady or ladies who ſhall prove every 
ould thing to him; (**a phoenix, captain, counſellor, traitreſs ; xc.) 
cauſe to whom he will give all the fond names that «+ blinking Cupid 
aud goſips.“ MALONE, 
ut of believe it would not be difficult to find in the love poetry of 
thoſe times an authority for moſt, if not for every one, of theſe 
4 as wiimfical titles. At leaſt I can affirm it from knowledge, that 
far the greater part of them are to be found in the Italian lyrick 
poetry, which was the model from which our poets chiefly copied. 
an. HEATH. 
Del. * —— chriftendoms, ] This word, which ſignifies the colleQive 


body of chriſtianity, every place where the chriflian religion is 
embraced, is ſurely uſed with much licence on the preſent occaſion. 
STEEVENS. 


It uſed by another ancient writer in the ſame ſenſe ; ſo that the 
word probably bore, in our author's time, the fignification which 
he has affixed to it. So, in A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poefie, by 
Thomas Jordan, no date, but printed about 1661: : 

„She is baptiz'd in Chriftendom, 

i. e. by a chriſtian name, | 

© The Jew cries out he's undone —.“ 
be Theſe lines are found in a ballad formed on part of the ſtory of 
0G Tie Merchant of Venice, in which it is remarkable that it is the 
Jew's daughter, and not Portia, that ſaves the Merchant's liſe by 
pleading his cauſe. There ſhould ſeem therefore to have been 
ſome novel on this lubjett that has hitherio eſcaped the reſearches 
of the commentators. In the ſame book are ballads founded on 
19 the fables of Muck ado about Nothing, and The Winter's Tale. MALONE, 
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That blinking Cupid goſſips. Now ſhall he 
I know not what he ſhall: —God ſend him well! 
The court's a learning-place ;j—and he is one 

PAR. What one, i faith ? 

Her, That I wiſh well. —'Tis pity —— 

PAR. What's pity? 

HFI. That wiſhing well had not a body in't, 
Which might be felt: that we, the poorer born, 
Whoſe baſer ſtars do ſhut us up in wiſhes, 

Might with effedts of them follow our friends, 
And ſhow what we alone muſt think; Which never 
Returns us thanks. 


Enter a Page. 


Pack. Monſieur Parolles, my lord calls for you, 

Exil Page, 

Par. Little Helen, farewell: if I can remember 
thee, I will think of thee at court. 


HL. Monſieur Parolles, you were born under a 
charitable ſtar. 


Par. Under Mars, I. 
Her. I eſpecially think, under Mars. 
Par. Why under Mars? 


HEL. The wars have ſo kept you under, that you 
muſt needs be born under Mars, | 


Par. When he was predominant. 
HEL. When he was retrograde, I think, rather. th 
Par. Why think you ſo? ar 
Her. You go ſo much backward, when you fight. 


And ſhow what we alone muſt think 51 And ſhow by realities 
what we now muſt only think. JOHNSON. 


7er 


U. 


ET 
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Par, That's for advantage. 


HEIL. So is running away, when fear propoſes the 
ſafety : But the compolition, that your valour and 
fear makes in you, is a virtue ofa good wing, “ and 
| like the wear well. | 


Par. I am ſo full of buſineſſes, I cannot anſwer 
thee acutely; I will return perfect courner; in the 
which, my inſtruction ſhall ſerve to naturalize thee, 


* 


$ —— ts @ virtue of a good wing, | Mr. Edwards is of opinion, 
that a virtue of a good wing refers to his nimbleneſs or Heetnels in 
running away. The phraſe, however, is taken from falconry, as 
may appear from the following paſſage in Marſton's Fawne, 1606: 
„% 1 love my horſe after a journeying ealinels, as he is eaſy 
in journeying; my hawk, for the goodneſs of his wing, &c.” Or 
it may be taken from dreſs: So, in Every Man out of his Humour: 
„would have mine ſuch a ſuit without a diflerence; fuch fluff, 
ſuch a wing, ſuch a fleeve, &c, Mr. Tollet obſerves, that a 
ted wing ſignifies a ſtrong wing in Lord Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
experiment 866; „ Certainly many birds of a good wing (as kites 

and the like) would bear up a good weight as they fly. 
STEEVENS. 


The reading of the old copy (which Dr. Warburton changed 
to ming, ] is ſupported by a paſlage in King Henry F. in which we 
meet with a fimilar expreſſion: + Though his affedions are higher 
mounted than ours, yet when they floop, they loop with the lis: 
wing. 7 
Again, in K. Henry IF. P. I: 

„% Yet let me wonder Harry, 
„ * At thy aiteQions, which do hold a wing, 
++ Quite from the flight of all thy anceſtors. ' 


MALONE. 


» f 

The meaning of this paſſage appears to be this: If your 
valour wih ſufter you to go backward ſor advantage, and your 
fear for the ſame reaſon will make you run away, the compoſition 
that your valour and fear make in you, muſt be a virtue that will 
ly far and ſwiftly." — A bird of a good wing, is a bird of ſwift 
and ſtrong flight, 
*Though the latter part of this ſentence is ſenſe as it ſtands, I 
cannot help thinking that there is an error in it, aud that we ought 
to read — „ And is like lo wear well.” — luflead of 1 like ths 
wear well.” M. MASON. | 

1 
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ſo thou wilt be capable of a courtier's counſel, “ 300 
underſtand what advice {hall thruſt upon thee; «{ 
thou dieſt in thine unthankfulnels, and thine 12n6. 
rance makes thee away: farewell. When thou hat 
leiſure, lay thy prayers; when thou hait none, xe. 
member thy friends: get thee a good huſband, and 
ule him as be uſes thee: ſo farewell. [ Ext, 
HEL, Our remedies oft in ourſelves do lie, 
Which we aſcribe to heaven: the fated ſky 
Gives us free ſcope; only, doth backward pull 
Our flow deſigns, when we ourſelves are dull. 
What power is it, which monnts my love ſo high; 
That makes me ſee, and cannot feed mine eye?! 
The mightieſt ſpace in fortune nature brings 
To join like likes, and kiſs like native things.“ 
Impoſſible be ſtrange attempts, to thoſe 
That weigh their pains in ſenſe; and do ſuppoſe, 
What hath been“ cannot be: Who ever ſtrove 
To ſhow her merit, that did miſs her love? 


7 —-— fo thou wilt be capable of a courtier's counſel, ] i. e. thou 
wilt comprehend it. See a note in Hamlet on the words — 
©© Whoſe form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
© Would make them cafabl;.” Malo. 
* What power is it, which mounts my love ſo high ; 

That makes ne ſur, and cannot fred mine eye?) She means, by 
what influence is my love directed to a perſon ſo much above me? 
why am | made to diſcern excellence, and left to long after it, 
without the food of hope? Jonxso0x. 

af native things. | Things formed by nature for each other, 
M. MASOX, 


* The mightiefl ſpace in ſorlune nature brings 

To join like likes, and hiſs like native things. 

Impoſjuble be flrange attempts, to thoſe 

That weigh their pains in ſenje; and do ſuppoſe, 

What hath been, &e,] All theſe four lines are obſcure, and, l 
believe, corrupt; I ſhall propoſe an emendation, which thoſe who 
can explain the preſent reading, are at liberty to rejea: 

Through mighticft ſpace in fortune nature brings 
Likes to join likes, and 4i/s like native things. 


of th 
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The king's diſeaſe_my project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fix d, and will not leave me. 
| | Exit, 


That is, nature brings like qualities and diſpoſitions to meet through 
my diſlance that fortune may ſet between them; ſhe joins them and 
makes them 4i½ [ite_things born together, 
The next lines I read with Sir T. Hanmer: 
Impoſſuble be ſtrange attempts to thoſe 
That weigh their pains in ſenſe, and do ſuppoſe 
What ha'n't been, cannot be. 
Nw attempts ſeem impoſſible to thoſe who eſtimate their labour 
or enterpriſes by ſenſe, and believe that nothing can be but what 
they ſee before them. JOHNSON. 


I underſtand the meaning to be this — The affeflions given us by 
vture often unite perſons between whom fortune or accident has placed 
th greateſt diflance or diſparity; and cauſe them to join, like likes, 
(inſtar parium ) like perſons in the ſame fituation or rank of life. Thus 
[as Mr, Steevens has obſerved) in Timon of Athens : 

© Thou ſoldereſt cloſe impoſſubilitics, 
% And mak'ſt them ti. 

This interpretation is ſtrongly confirmed by a ſubſequent ſpeech 
of the countelle's ſteward, who is ſuppoſed to have over- heard this 
foliloquy of Helena: Fortune, ſhe ſaid, was no goddeſs, that 
had put ſuch difference betwixt their two eſtates. " | 

The mightieſt ſpace in fortune, for perſons the moſt widely ſeparated 
h fortune, is certainly a licentious expreſſion; but it is ſuch a 
licence as Shakſpeare often takes. Thus in Cymbeline, the diminu- 
tion of ſpace is uſed for the diminution, of which ſpace, or diffance, 
1 the cauſe. 

if he had written ſpaces (as in Troilus and Creſſida, 

* her whom we know well 

* The world's large /paces cannot parallel, ]“ | 
the paſſage would have been more clear; but he was confined by 
me metre, We might, however, read — 

The mightieſt ſpace in nature fortune brings 

To join, &c. | a 

i. e. accident ſometimes unites thoſe whom inequality of rank hay 
ſeparated, But I believe the text is right, MALONE, 


% 
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SCENE II. 


Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 
Flouriſi of cornets. Enter the King of France wit 
letters; Lords and others attending. 


KING. The Florentines and Senoys*are by the eat 
Have fought with equal fortune, and continue 
A braving war. 

1 LORD. So tis reported, fir. 

KING. Nay, tis moſt credible; we here receiveit 
A certainty, vouch'd from our couſin Auſtria, 
With caution, that the Florentine will move us 
For ſpeedy aid; wherein our deareſt friend 
Prejudicates the buſineſs, and would ſeem 
To have us make denial. | 

1 LoRD. His love and wiſdom, 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ampleſt credence. 

KING. He hath arm'd our anſwer, 
And Florence is denied before he comes : 
Yet, for our gentlemen, that mean to ſee 
'The Tuſcan ſervice: freely have mey leave 
To ſtand on either part. 

2 LORD. It may well ſerve 
A nurſery to our gentry, who are ſick 
For. breathing and exploit. 

KING. What's he comes here! 


3 7 


——— Senoys —] The Sane, as they are termed by Boccace. 
Painter, who water him, calls them Senois. They were the 
people of a ſmall republick, of which the capital was Siznn. 


The Florentines were at perpetual variance with them. 
STEEVENS. 


with 


Ars; 


er, 
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Enter BERTRAM, LAFEU, and PAROLLES, 


Logo. It is the count Rouſillon,“ my good lord, 
Young Bertram. | 
KING. Youth, thou bear'ſt thy father's face; 
Frank nature, rather curious than 1n haſte, 
Hath well compos'd thee. Thy father's moral parts 
May'ſt thou inherit too! Welcome to Paris. 
Beg. My thanks and duty are your majeſty's, 
KING. I would I had that corporal ſoundnels now, 
As when thy father, and myſelf, in friendſhip 
Firſt try'd our ſoldierſhip! He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt: he laſted long; 
But on us both did haggiſh age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. It much repairs me 
To talk of your good father: * In his youth 
He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 
To-day in our young lords; but they may jeſt, 
Till their, own ſcorn return to them unnoted, 
Ere they can hide their levity in honour. * 


' —— Roufillon, ] The old copy reads Rofignoll. STEEVENS. 


* —— Tt muck repairs me 
To talk of your good father: ] To repair, in theſe plays, ge- 
aerally ſignifies, to renovale, So, in Cymbeline: 
„ O diſloyal thing, 
„ That ſhould'ſt repair my youth: MALONE, 
He had the wit, which I can well 0»ſerve 
To-day in our young lords; but they may jeſt, 
Ti'l their own ſcorn return to them unnoted, 
re they can hide their levity in honour, I believe honour is not 
dignity of birth or rank, but acquired reputation: — Your father, ſays 
the king, had the ſame airy flights of ſatirical wit with the young 
lords of. the preſent time, but they do not what he did, hide their 
noted /evity, in honour, cover petty faults with great merit, 
This is an excellent obſervation. Jp follies, and flight 
offences, are only allowed by mankind in him that over-powers 
u by great qualities. JOHNSON, 
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So like a courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs 


And | 


Were in his pride or ſharpneſs; if they were, Maki! 
His equal had awak'd them; 7? and his honour, Jn che 
Clock to itlelf, knew the true minute when Migh 
Exception bid him ſpeak, and, at this time, Whic 
His tongue obey'd his band: * who were below him but g 
He us'd as creatures of another place; ? BE 
ies 
Point thus: ä do in 


He had the wit, which I can well obſerve 
To-day in our young lords: but they may jeff, 
Till their own ſcorn return lo them, un-noted, 

Ere they can hide their levity in honour, 

So like à courtier, Contempt, &c. BLACKSTONE. 


As 11 


in ſo 
one of 


The punQuation recommended by Sir William Blackſtone b. 4 
I believe, the true one, at leaſt it is ſuch as deſerves the readet's lie: 
conſideration. STEEVENS, | 
7 So like a. courtier, contempt nor bitterneſs * 
Were in his pride or ſharpneſs : if they were, 
His equal had awak'd them; ] Nor was uſed without reduplica« h 
tion. So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 22 
„More nor leſs to others paying, 
© Than by ſelf offences weighing.” a 
The old text needs to be explained. He was ſo like a courtier, 0 4 
that there was in his dignity of manner nothing contemptuous, and in lt 2 : 
keenneſs of wit nothing bitter, If bitterneſs or contempluouſneſs ever pay 
appeared, they had been awakened by ſome injury, not of a man 
below him, but of his equal. This is the complete image of 3 E 
well-bred man, and iomewhat like this Voltaire has exhibited his the 
hero Lewis XIV, JOHNSON, 5 
* His tongue obry'd his fand:] We ſhould read — His tongu = 
obey'd the hand. That is, the hand of his honour's clock, ſhowing 
the true minute when exceptions bad him ſpeak. JOHNSON. i 
His is put for its. So, in, Othello : a 
40 her motion 5 
„% Bluſh'd at ler, — inſtead of it lf. STEEVENS. ho 
9 He us'd as creatures of another flace;} i. e. he made allowances ch 
ſor their condud, and bote from them what he would not from 
one of his own rank. The Oxford editor, not underſtanding tit ' 


ſenſe, has altered another place, to a brother-race, WARBURTON. 


I doubt whether this was our author's meaning. IU rather incline 
to think that he meant only, that the father of Bertram treated thoſe 
below him with becoming condeſcenſion, as creatures not indeed 


e ;, 
der:; 


lica. 
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And bow'd his eminent top to their low ranks, 
Making them proud of his humility, 
jn their poor praiſe he humbled: Such a man 
Might be a copy to thele younger times; 
Which, follow'd well, would demonſtrate them now 
But goers backward. 

BER. His good remembrance, fir, 
Lies richer in your thoughts, than on his tomb; 
So in approof lives not his epitaph, 
As in your royal ſpeech. ? 


in ſo high a place as himſelf, but yet holding a certain place; as 
ont of the links, though not the largeſt, of the great chain of ſociety. 
In The Winter's Tale, place is again uſed for rank or ſituation in 
liſe : | | 

ce 


O thou thiug, | 
« Which I'll not call a creature of thy place.” MALONE, 


* Making them proud of his humility, 
In their poor praiſe he humbled: ] But why were they proud 
of his humility? I ſhould be read and pointed thus: 
Making them proud; and his humality, 
In their poor praiſe, he humbled — 
j. e. by condeſcending to ſtoop to his inferiors, he exalted them 
and made them proud; and, in the gracious receiving their poor 
praiſe, he humbled even his humility, Lhe ſentiment is fine, 
WARBURTON. 


Every man has ſeen the mean too often proud of the kumility of 
the great, and perhaps the great may ſometimes be humbled in the 
praiſes of the mean, of thoſe who commend them without con- 
vicion or diſeerument: this, however, is not ſo common; the mean 
are found more frequently than the great. JOHNSON. 


I think the meaning is, — Making them proud of receiving ſuch 
marks of condeſcenſion and affability from a perſon in ſo elevated 
a ſituation, and at the ſame time lowering or humbling himſelf, 
by looping to accept of the encomiums of mean perſons for that 
humility, — The conſtrudion ſeems to be, he being humbled in 
their poor praiſe.” MALONE, 

Giving them a better opinion of their own importance, by his 
condeſcending manner of behaving to them. M. Maso. 

So in approof lives not his epitapb, NN 

As in your royal ſpeech.) Epitaph for charaRer. 
| & WARBURTON. 
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KING. Would, I were with him! He would al. 
* ways ſay, 

(Methinks, I hear him now; his plauſive words 
He ſcatter'd not in ears, but grafted them, 

To grow there, and to bear,) Let me not live, — 
Thus“ his good melancholy oft began, 

On the cataſtrophe and heel of paſtime, 

When it was out, let me not live, quoth he, 


I ſhould wiſh to read — 
Approof ſo lives not in his epitaph, 
As in your royal ſpeech. 
Approof is approbation, If I ſhould allow Dr. Warburton's inter- 
pretation of zfitaph, which is more than can be reaſonably ex. 
pected, I can yet find no ſenſe in the preſent reading. 
| Jonxs0w, 
We might, by a flight tranſpoſition, read — 
So his afproof lives not in epitaph. 
Approof certainly means approbation. So, in Cynthia's Revenge : 
„A man ſo abſolute in my approof, 
«© That nature hath reſerv'd ſmall dignity 
„% That he enjoys not. 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
«© Either of condemnation or afproof.” STEEVENS. 
Perhaps the meaning is this: — His epitaph or inſcription on lis 
tomb is not ſo muck in apfyobation or commendation of him, as is your 
royal ſpeech. TOLLET. 


There can be no doubt but the word approof is frequently uſed 
in the ſenſe of approbation, but that is not always the caſe; and in 
this place it ſiguiſies proof or confirmation. The meaning of the 
paſlage appears to be this; „The truth of his epitaph is in no way 
ſo fully proved, as by your royal ſpeech.” It is needleſs to remark, 
that epitaphs generally contain the character and praiſes of the de- 
ceaſed. Approofis uſed in the ſame ſenſe by Bertram, in the ſecond Ad: 

„ Laf. But I hope your lordſhip thinks him not a ſoldier, 

Ber. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. " 


M. Mason. 

Mr. Heath ſuppoſes the meaning to be this: „ His epitaph, or T 
the character he left behind him, is not ſo well eftabliſhed by tic tt 
Jpectmens ke exhibited of his worth, as by your royal report in his te 
favour.” The paſſage above quoted from AR II. ſupports this t 


interpretation. MALONE, 
* Thus — ] Old copy — This. CorreQed by Mr. Pope. Maron. 


Tal. 


ET 
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After my flame lacks oil, to be the ſnuff 
0f younger ſpirits, whoſe apprehenſive ſenſes 
All but new things diſdain; whoſe judgements are 
Mere fathers of their garments ; * whoſe conſlancies ." 
Expire before their faſhions : This he wiſh'd: 
I. after him, do after him wiſh too, | 
Since I nor wax, nor honey, can bring home, 
I quickly were dillolved from my hive, 
To give ſome labourers room. 

2LoRD. You are lov'd, fir; 
They, that leaſt lend it yon, ſhall lack you firſt. 

KinG. I fill a place, I know't. How long is't, 

count, 

Since the phyſician at your father's died ; 
He was much fam'd. a 

BER. Some ſix months ſince, my lord. 


i _— whoſe judgements are | 
Mere fathers of their garments: ] Who have no other uſe of 
their faculties, than to invent new modes of dreſs. JOHNSON. 
I have a ſuſpicion that Shakſpeare wrote — meer feathers of their 
garments 3 i. e. whoſe judgements are meerly parts (and infignificant : * 
parts) of their dreſs, worn and laid alide, as feathers are, from the | 
meer love of novelty and change. He goes on to ſay, that they 
are even leſs conſtant in their judgements than in their dreſs: 
＋＋＋＋＋—— their conſtancies 
Expire before their faſhions, TyRWHITT. 


he reading of the old copy — fathers, is ſupported by a fimilar 


pallage in Cymbeline : 
6 


ſome jay of Italy 

© Whoſe mother was her painting —. 
Again, by another in the ſame play: 

66 . No, nor thy tailor, raſcal, 

% Who is thy grandfather; he made thoſe cloaths, 

„% Which, as it ſeems, make thee. 
There the garment is ſaid to be the father of the man: —in the text, 
the judgement, being employed ſolely in forming or giving birth 
to new drefles, is called the father of the garment. So, in King 
Hemm IV. P. II: 

i. every minute now 

„ Should be the father of ſome ſtratagem. MALONE. 
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KIx G. If he were living, I would try him yet; 
Lend me an arm; — the reſt have worn me out 
With ſeveral applications: — nature and ſickneſs 
Debate it at their leiſure. Welcome, count; 
My ſon's no dearer. 


STE 
onten 
fl y pa 
deſty, 
when 


BER, Thank your majeſty. Co 
[ Exeunt, Flouriſi, Whone, 
| do 
8 not: 
SCENE III. 
Rouſillon. A Room in the Counteſs's Palace, 
Enter Counteſs, Steward, and Clown.“ in the 
the ch 
Count. I will now hear: what ſay you of this Wee 
gentlewoman ? mach 
, nature and fictneſs Thi 
Debate if — ] So, in Macbeth : | 
1656, 
+ Death and nature do contend about them. ' chata 
| STEEVENS, 
3 Steward, and Clown.] A Clown in Shakſpeare is com- 
moaly taken for a licenſed jefler, or domeſtick fool. We ate not 
to wonder that we find this charader often in his plays, fince fools 
were at that time maintained in all great families, to keep up mer- 
riment in the houſe. In the picture of Sir Thomas More's family, 
by Hans Holbein, the only ſervant repreſented is Patiſon the fool, 
This is a proof of the familiacity to which they were admilted, 
not by the great only, but the wiſe. . 
In ſome plays, a ſervant, or a ruſtic, of a remarkable petulance 
and freedom of ſpeech, is likewiſe called a clown. JOHNSON, 
Cardinal Wolſey, after his diſgrace, wiſhing to ſhow King 5 
Henry VIII. a mark of his reſpe&, ſent him his fool Patch, as a 
preſent; whom, ſays Stowe, the King received very gladly.” 
Th MALONE, 0 
This dialogue, or that in Twelfth Night, between Olivia aud Cr 


the Clown, ſcems to have been particularly cenſured by Cartwright, 


in one of the copies of yerſes prefixed io the works of Beaumout 
and Fletcher: 
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1 SEW. Madam, the care I have had to even your 
ontent, 71 wiſh might be found in the calendar of 
my paſt endeavours; for then we wound our mo- 
deſty, and make foul the clearneſs of dur deſervings, 
when of ourſelves we publiſh them.“ 


CounT. What does this knave here? Get you 
gone, firrah : The complaints, I bave heard of you, 
do not all believe; 'tis my flownels, that I do 
ot: for, I know, you lack not folly to commit 


/ 


« Shakſpeare to thee was dull, whoſe beſt jeſt lies 

« I th' lady's queſtions, and the fool's replies; 

„ Old falhion'd wit, which walk'd from towa to town 

© In trunk-hoſe, which our fathers call'd the Clown.” 

In the MIS. regiſter of Lord Stanhope of Harrington, treaſurer of 
the chamber to King James I. from 1613 to 1616, are the following 
entries: „Tom Derry, his majeſty' fool, at 28. per diem, — 1615; 
Paid * Mawe for the diet and lodging of Thomas Derrie, her 
majelty's j-fler, for 13 weeks, 10. 18s. bd, — 1616. 

| STEEVENS. 


The following lines in The Careleſs Shrpherdeſs, a comedy, 
1656, exhibit probably a faithful portrait of this once admired 
chatader: 

hx, { would have the fool in every act, 

© Be it comedy or tragedy. I have laugh'd 

« Untill I cry'd again, to fee what faces 

The rogue will make. — O, it does me good 

To ſee him hold, out his chin, hang down his hands, 

And twirl his bable. There is ne'er a part 

About him but breaks jeſts.— 

I'd rather hear him leap, or laugh, or cry, 

Than hear the graveſt ſpeech in all the play. 

« I never ſaw Reaper peeping through the curiain, 

„ But taviſhing joy enter'd into my heart. Maroxx. 


— to even your content,] To a@ up to your defires. 
Jonysox. 


' ——when of ourſelves we publiſh them. ] So, in Troilus end 


Creſſds : 
« The worthineſs of praiſe diſtains his worth, 
„ If he that's prais'd, himſelf brings the praiſe forth. 


MALONE, 
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* ſ 
them, and have ability enough to make ſuch op 
knaveries yours.“ 2 

CLo. "Tis not unknown to you, madam, Ian: C 
poor fellow. 1 
Cour. Well, fir. * 
CLo. No, madam, 'tis not ſo well, that I an C 
poor; though many of the rich are damn'd: * But C 
if I may have your ladyſhip's good will to go to WM ſuc! 
the world,“ Iſbel the woman and I * will do as C 
we may. 0 
CounT. Wilt thou needs be a . you 
CLo. I do beg your good-will in this cale. mat 
Cour. In what caſe? f 
9 . | 8 net 
CLo. In Iſbel's caſe, and mine own. Service is ( 
no heritage: and, I think, I ſhall never have the WW 
„ 
9 you lack not folly to commit them, and have ability eng ( 

to make ſuck knaveries yours. ] After premiſing that the accuſative, 

them, refers to the precedent word, complaints, and that this by a 

metonymy of the effect for the cauſe, ſtands for the freaks which 
occahoned thoſe complaints, the ſenſe will be extremely clear, A 
„% You are fool enough to commit thoſe irregularities you are ing 
charged with, and yet not ſo much fool neither, as to diſcredit the een 
accuſation by any defect in your ability.” HEATH. of | 
It appears to me that the accuſative them refers to knaverirs, and T 
the natural ſenſe of the pallage ſeems to be this: © You have folly tm, 
enough to dehre to commit theſe knaveries, and ability enough 10 11 
accompliſh them,” M. Mason. ate; 
? —— are damn'd:] See S. Mark, x. 25; S. Luke, xviii. 25. 1 
GREY, auth 

3 —— to go to the world,] This phraſe has already occurred in 

Much ada about nothing, and ſignifies to be married: and thus, in 
As you Like it, Audrey ſays: « —— it is no diſboneſt deſire, to Aga 
delire to be a woman of the world.” STEEVENS. A 
, .] 1, which was inadvertently omitted in the firſt 85 
copy, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALO. 1 
* Service is no heritage: ] This is a proverbial expreſſion. Nus For 


muſt when the devil drives, is another. RITSON. 


ſuch 


am 2 


am 
But, 
0 to 
) as 
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bleſſing of God, till I have iſſue of my body; for, 
they ſay, bearns are bleſſings. | 

CouNnT. Tell me thy reaſon why thou wilt marry. 

Clo. My poor body, madam, requires it: Iam 
driven on by the fleſh; and he mult needs go, that 
the devil drives. 

CounT. Is this all your worſhip's reaſon ? 

CLo. Faith madam, I have other holy realons, 
ſuch as they are. X (EDS 

CounT. May the world know them? 

CLo. I have been, madam, a wicked creature, as 
you and all fleſh and blood are; and, indeed, I do 
marry, that I may repent. _ 

Count. Thy marriage, ſooner than thy wicked- 
nels. x 

CLo. I am out of friends, madam; and I hope 
to have friends for my wife's ſake. 

\ COUNT. Such friends are thine enemies, knave. 

CLo. You are ſhallow, madam; e'en great friends; * 


Clo. You are ſhallow, madam; e'en great friends; ] The mean— 
ing i. e. of the ancient reading mentioned in the ſubſequent note] 
ſeems to be, you are not deeply ſkilled in the charaQer or offices 
of great friends. JOHNSON, 


The old copy reads — in great friends; evidently a miſtake for 
tm, which was formerly written en. The two words are ſo near 
in ſound, that they might eaſily have been confounded by an in- 
attentive hearer. 4 | 
The ſame miſtake has happened in many other places in our 
author's plays. So, in the preſent comedy, AR III. ſc. ii. folio, 1023: 
© Lady. What have we here? 
„% Clown. In that you have there. 

Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
© No more but in a woman. " 

Again, in Twelfth Night : 

is wich him in ſtanding water, between boy and man.“ 

The corruption of this paſlage was pointed out by Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
for the emendation now made, 1 am anſwerable. MALONE. 
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for the knaves come to do that for me, which In how 

a-weary of.“ He, that ears my land,” ſpares my team, hea: 

and gives me leave to inn the crop: if I be his like 

cuckold, he's my drudge; He, that comforts m C 

wife, is the cheriſher of my fleſh and blood; he, cal 

that cheriſhes my fleſh and blood, loves my fleſh ( 

and blood; he, that loves my fleſh and blood, is trut 

my friend: ergo, he that kiſſes my wife, is ny 

friend. If men could be contented to be what 

they are, there were no fear in marriage; for young 

Charbon the puritan, and old Poylam the papill, 

© —— the knaves come to do that for me, which I am a-weary «f.| 
The ſame thought is more dilated in an old MS. play, entitled, ( 
The 'Second Maid's Tragedy : - 
« Soph. I have a wife, would ſhe were ſo preferr'd! mo 

„I could but be her ſubjea; ſo I am now. 
© I allow her her owne frend to ſtop her mowth, e 
Aud keep her quiet: give him his table free, is 2 
„ And the huge feeding of his great ſtone-hoiſe, natu 
* On which he rides in pompe about the cittie cou 
„Only to {peake to gallauts in bay windowes. the 
„% Marry, his lodging he paies deerly for; | here 
„ He getts me all my children, there I fave by't; natu 
© Befide, I drawe my life owte by the bargaine Pan 
„ Some twelve yeres longer than the tymes appointed ; give 
© When my young prodigal gallant kicks up's heels Frar 
At one and thirtie, and lies dead and rotten gra 
„ Some five and fortie yeares before l'm cofhn'd. trut 
+ 'Tis the right waie to keep a woman honeſt: inſt 
«© One friend is baracadoe to a hundred, poſ 
„% And keepes em owte; nay more, a huſband's ſure 8 
„To have his children all of one mau's gettinge; 
© And he that performes beſt, can have no better: } 


© I'm ec'en as happie then that ſave a labour. 
STEEVENS. 


7 —— that ears my land,] To car is to plough. So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: 

„Make the ſea ſerve them, which they ear and wound 

« With keels of every kind.” STEEVENS. 


See 1 Sam viii. 12. Tſaiah,, xxx. 24. Deut xxi, 4. Cn. 
xly. 6. Exod. xxxiy, 31. for the ulſc of this verb. HENLEY. 
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howſoc'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their 
heads are both one, they may joll horns together, 
like any deer 1 the herd. 

CounT. Wilt thou ever be a foul-mouth'd and 


calumnious knave ? 
Clo. A prophet I, madam; and I ſpeak the 


truth the next way: Y 


For I the ballad will repeat, 
Which men full true ſhall find ; 

Your marriage comes by deſliny, 
Your cuckoo ſings by kind. ? 


CounT. Get you gone, fir; TII talk with yon 
more anon. 25 


"4 prophet I, madam; and I ſpeak the truth the next way:]! It 
is a ſuperſtition, which has run through all ages and people, that 
natural ſools have ſomething in them of divinity. On which ac- 
count they were eſteemed ſacred: Travellers tell us in what efteem 
the Turks now hold them; nor had they leſs honour paid them 
heretofore in France, as appears from the old word benet, for a 
natural fool, Hence it was that Pantagruel, in Rabelais, adviſed 
Panurge to go and conſult the fool Triboulet as an oracle; which 
gives occaſion to a ſatirical ſtroke upon the privy council of 
Francis the Firſt — Par Vavis, conſeil, prediction des fols vos ſcaver 
gronds princes, &c. ont e conſerve:, ke. — The phraſe — tat the 
truth the next way, means direfly; as they do who are only the 
inſtruments or canals of others; ſuch as inſpired perſons were ſup- 
poſed to be. WARBURTON. 


See the popular ſtory of Nixon the Idiot's Cheſhire Prophecy. 
Dovucr. 


Next way, is ncareſ way. So, in K. Henry IV. Part I: 
© 'Tis the next way to turn tailor,” &c. STEEVENS. 
Next way is a phraſe ſtill uſed in Warwickſhire, and fignifies 
without circumlocution, or going about. HENLEY. 
5 —— ſings by kind. ] I find ſomething like two of the lines of 
this ballad in John Grange's Garden, 1577: 
© Content yourſelf as well as I, let reaſon rule your minde, 


„As cuckoldes come by deſtinie, ſo cuckowes ling by kinde. 
STEEVENS, 
D 3 
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= STEW. May it pleaſe you, madam, that he bid 
Helen come to you; of her I am to ſpeak. 


Cour. Sirrah, tell my gentlewoman, I would 
ſpeak with her; Helen I mean. 


Cro. Was this fair face the cauſe,* quoth ſhe, 
| _ [ Singing, 
Why the Grecians ſacked Troy? 
Fond done, done fond, 
Was this king Priam's joy. 


* Was this fair ſace the cauſe, &c. ] The name of Helen, whon 
the Counteſs has juſt called tor, brings an old ballad on the ſacking 
of Troy to the Cliown's mind. MALONE. 


This is a ſtanza of an old ballad, out of which a word or two are 
dropt, equally neceflary to make the ſenſe and alternate rhyme, 
For it was not Helen, who was King Priam's joy, but Paris. The 
thitd line therefore thould be read thus: | 


Fond done, fond done, for Paris, he ——. WARBURTON. 
If this be a ſtanza taken from auy ancient ballad, it will pro- 
. bably in time be found entire, and then the rcltoration may be 


made with authority. STEEVENS. 


In confirmation of Dr. Warburton's conjedure, Mr. Theobald 
has quoted from Fletcher's Maid in the Mill, che following flanu 
of another old ballad: 

= „% And here tair Paris comes, 
| © The hopefu! youth of Troy, 
„% Queen Hecuba's darling ſou, 
«© King Priam's only joy.” 

This renders it extremely probable, that Paris was the perſon 
deſcribed as King Priam's joy in the ballad quoted by our 
author; but Mr. Heath has juftly obſerved, that Dr. Warburton, 
though he has ſupplied the words ſuppoſed to be loſt, has not ex- 
plained them; nor indeed do they ſeem, as they are conneQed, to 
allord any meaning. In 1585 was entered on the Stationers' books 
by Edward White, The lamentation of Hecuba, and ihe ladyes of 
Troye.” which probably contained the ſtanza here quoted. 

| | MALONE. 

3 Fond done, ] Is fooliſhly done. So, in King Richard III. 
AQ III. fc. ii: 

$6 Sorrow and grief of heart, 
„% Makes him ſpeak fondly.” STEEVENS. 
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With that ſhe ſighed as ſhe flood, 
With that ſhe fightd as ſhe ſtood, * 
And gave this ſentence then; 
Among nine bad if one be goods 
Among nine bad if one be good, 
There's yet one good in ten.“ 


CounT. What, one good in ten? you corrupt 
the ſong, firrah. 

CLo. One good woman in ten, madam; which 
is a purifying o'the ſong: Would God would lerve 
the world ſo all the year! we'd find no fault with 
the tythe-woman, if J were the parſon: One in 
ten, quoth a'! an we might have a good woman 
born but every blazing ſtar, * or at an earthquake, 
would mend the lottery well; ? a man may draw 
lis heart out, ere he pluck one. 


« With that ſhe ſighed as ſhe food,] At the end of the live of 
which this is a repetition, we find added in Italick charadeis the 


vord bis, denoting, I ſuppoſe, the neceſſity of its being repeated. 


The correſpouding line was twice printed, as it is here inſerted, 
from the oldeſt copy. STEEVENS. 


* Among nine bad if one be good, 

* There's yet one good in ten.] This ſecond flanza of the ballad 
is turned to a joke upon the women: a confeſhon, that there was 
one good in ten, Whereon the Counteſs obſerved, that he cor- 
Tupied the ſong; which ſhows the ſong ſaid — nine good in ten. 

If one be bad amongſt nine good, 

There's but one lad in len. 
Tis relates to the ten ſons of Priam, who all behaved themſelves 
well but Paris. For though he once had fifty, yet at this une 
fortunate period of his reign be had but ten; Agathon, Anliphon, 
Draphobus, Dius, Hector, Helenus, Hippothous, Pammon, Paris, and 
Polites, WARBURTON. 


' —— but every blazing far,] The old copy reads — but ore 
every blazing flar. STEEVENS. 


| ſuppoſe o'er was a miſprint for or, which was uſed by our 
old writers for before. - MALONE, 


1 —— 'twould mend the lotiery well; ] This ſurely is a firange 
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CounT.. You'll be gone, fir knave, and do a] 
command you? ' 

Cro. I hat man ſhould be at woman's command, 
and yet no hurt done! Though honelty be no pu- 
ritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the ſur. 
plice of humility over the black gown of a biz 
heart. *—I am going, forſooth: the buſmeſs is {or 
Helen to come hither. [ Exit Clown, 


kind of phraſeology. I have never met wich any example of i 

in any of the contemporary writers; and if there were any prof 

that in the lotteries of Queen Elizabeth's time wheels were em. 
_ ploved, I ſhould be inclined to read — lottery wheel, MALO», 


* Clo. That man, kc. | The Clown's anſwer is obſcure, Hig 
ladv bids him do as be is commanded. He anſwers with the licen» 
tious petulauce of his charatter, that if @ man does as a wines 
commands, it as likely he wilt do amiſs; that he does not ami. 
being at the command of a woman, he wakes the effe&, not of 
his lady's goodneſs, but of his own kons/ſty, which, though not 
very nice or fpuritanical, will do no hurt; and will not oulyv do ng 
hutt, but, unlike the puritans, will comply with the injunctions of 
ſuperiors, aud wear the ſurplice of humility over the. black goun if 
a big art; will obey commands, though not much pleaſed with 
a flate of ſubjection. 

Here is an alluſion, violen:ly enough forced in, to fatirize the 
obftinacy with which the puritans refuſed the uſe of the eccle, 
ſiaſtical habits. which was, at that time, one principal cauſe of 
the breach of the union, aud, perhaps, to inſinuate, that the model 
purity of the ſurplice was ſometimes a cover for pride. 

Jonson. 


The averſion of the puritans to a ſurplice is alluded to in mag) 
of the old comedies. So, in Cupid's Whirligig, 1607: 

— — + She loves to act in as clean linen as any gentlewoman 
of her function about the town; and truly that's the reaſon that 
your fincere puritans cannot abide a ſurplice, becauſe they ſay s 
made of the ſame thing that your villainous fin is committed in, 
of your -prophane holland.“ 

Again, in The Match at Midnight, 1633: 

„% He has turn'd my ſtomach for all the world like a furitan's it 
the fight of a ſurplice. - 

Again, in The Hollander, 1640: . 

— * A puritan, who, becauſe be ſaw a ſurplice in the church, 
would needs hang himſelf in the bell-ropes. STEEVENS. 


— 
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* 


CounT, Well, now. | 

STEW, I know, madam, you love your gentle- 
woman entirely, | | | 

CouNnT. Faith, I do: her father bequeath'd her 
to me; and ſhe herſelf, without other advantage, 
may lawfully make title to as much love as ſhe 
fnds: there is more owing her, than is paid; and 
more ſhall be paid her, than ſhe'll demand. 

STEW. Madam, I was very late more near her 
than, I think, ſhe wiſh'd me: alone ſhe was, and 
did communicate to herlelf, her own words to her 
own ears ; ſhe thought, I dare vow for her, they 
touch'd not any flranger ſenſe. Her matter was, 
ſhe loved your ſon ; Fortune, ſhe ſaid, was no god- 
deſs, that had put ſuch difference betwixt their 
two eſtates; Love, no god, that would not extend 
his might, only where qualities were level; ? Diana, 

| cannot help thinking we ſhould read — Though honefly be a 
purifan -——, TyRWHITT. | | 

Surely Mr. Tyrwhitt's corredion is right. If our author had 
meant to ſay — though konefly be no puriten , — why ſbould he add — 
tal it would wear the ſurplice, ke. or, in other words, that it 
would be content to aſſume a covering that puritans in general re- 


probated? What would there be extraordinary in this? Is it 
matter of wonder, that be who is no puritan, ſhould befree from 


Ne the ſcruples and prejudices of one? | 

ny The Clown, I think, means to ſay, «+ Though honeſty be rigid 
and conſcientious as à puritan, yet it will not be obſtinate, but 

in humbly comply with the lawful commands of its ſuperiors , while 

at at the ſame time its proud ſpirit inwardly revolts againſt them.“ 

is I ſuſpe& however a ftill farther corruption; and that the compoſitor 

1, taught the words ** no hurt" from the preceding line. Our author 


perhaps wrote —“ Though honeſty be à puritan, yet it will do what 

is enjoined; it will wear the ſurplice of humility, over the black 
, gown of a big heart.” I will therefore obey my miſtreſs, however 
reludantly, and go for Helena. MALOXE. 

? —— only where qualities were level; | The meaning may be, 
where qualicies only, and not fortunes or conditions, were level. Or 
perhaps only is uſed for except. ++ — that would not extend his 
might, except where two perſons were of equal rauk. MALOXE, 
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no queen of virgins, that would ſuffer her po 
knight to be ſurpriſed, without reſcue, in the fil 
aſſault, or ranſom afterward : This ſhe deliver 
in the moſt bitter touch of ſorrow, that Ser! 
heard virgin exclaim in: which J held my duty, 
ſpeedily to acquaint you withal; fithence, ' in the 
loſs that may happen, it concerns you ſomething 
to know it. | 
CounT. You have diſcharged this honeſtly; keep 
it to yourlelf: many likelihoods inform'd me of 
this before, which hung ſo tottering in the balance, 
that I could neither believe, nor miſdoubt: Pry 
you, leave me: ſtall this in your boſom, and! 
thank you for your honeſt care : I will ſpeak with 
you ſurther anon. | Exit Steward, 
| Enter HELENA. 
Cour. Even ſo it was with me, when I was 
young : 
If we are nature's, * theſe are ours; this thorn 
Doth to our roſe of youth rightly belong; 
Our blood to us, this to our blood is born; 


9 —— Love, no god, kc, Diana, no queen of virgins, xc. This 
paſſage ſtands thus in the old copies: 25 

Love, no god, that would not extend his might only where qualitis 
were level; queen of virgins , that would ſuffer ker poor knight, &c. 

'Tis evident io every ſenfible reader that ſomething muſt have 
flipt out here, by which the meaning of the context is rendered 
defective. The fteward is ſpeaking in the very words he over 


heard of the young lady; fortune was no goddeſs, ſhe ſaid, for ag 
one reaſon; love, no god, for another; — what could ſhe then more | we 
naturally ſubjoin, than as I have ameuded in the text. 0 


Diana, no queen of virgins, that would ſuffer her poor knight to b. 
ſurpriſed without reſcue , &c. | 

For 1a poetical hiſtory Diana was as well known to preſide over 
ehaſtity, as Cupid over love, or Fortune over the change or regulation 
of our circumſtances. THEOBALD. 

* —— fithence,] i. e. fince. So, in Spenſer's State of Ireland: 
9 the beginning of all other evils which fithence have #- 
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Poor Mn is the ſhow and ſeal of nature's truth; 
e fit Where love's ſtrong paſſion is impreſs'd in youth: 
werd zy our remembrances * of days foregone, 
der! uch were our faults ; — or then we thought them 
luty, none... e 
the ner eye is ſick on't; I obſerve her now. 
hing Her. What is your pleaſure, madam ? 

COUNT. 5 You know , Helen, 
Keep WW I am a mother to you. 
e of Her. Mine honourable miſtreſs. 
ce, Cour. | Nay, a mother; 
'ray Why not a mother? When I ſaid, a mother, 
due thought you ſaw a ſerpent : What's in mother, 


That you ſtart at it? I ſay, I am your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 

That were enwombed mine: *Tis often ſeen, 
Adoption ſtrives with nature; and choice breeds 
A native flip to us from foreign ſeeds: * 


lided that land. Chaucer frequently uſes fith, aud fithen, in the 
lame ſenſe. STEEVENS, 


* If we are neture's, ] The old copy reads — Tf ever we are 
nature's, STEEVENS, 


The emendation was made by Mr. Pope, MALONE. 

By our remembrances — ] That is, according to our recolleQion. 
So we ſay, he is old by my reckoning. JOHNSON. 

* Suck were our faults; — or then we thought them none, | We 


d ſhould read: —— C then we thought them none. 

. A motive for pity aud pardon, agreeable to fact, and the indulgent 
* character of the ſpeaker, This was ſent to the Oxford editor, and 
e be altered 0, to though. WARBURTON. 


Such were the faulty weakneſſes of which I was guilty in my 
youth , or ſuch at leaſt were then my feelings, though perhaps at 
that period of my life I did not think they deſerved the name 
of faults. Dr. Warburton, without neceſſity, as it ſeems to me, 
reads — 0 then we thought them none; — and the ſubſequent 
, editors adopted the alteration. MALONE, | 


a and choice breeds 
4 native ſlip to us from ſortign ſeeds: ] And our choice furniſhes 


1 
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You ne'er oppreſs'd me with a mother's groan, 
Yet I expreſs to you a mother's care: — 

God's mercy, maiden! does it curd thy blood, 
To ſay, I am thy mother? What's the matter, 
That this diſtemper'd meſſenger of wet, 

The ate -colour'd Iris, rounds thine eye?” 


Why? that you are my daughter ? 
Her. That I am ng, 
Count. I-fay, I am your mother. 
HEIL. Pardon, madam; 


The count Rouſillon cannot be my brother ; 
I am from humble, he from honour'd name; 
No note upon my parents, his all noble: 
My maſter, my dear lord he is; and I 

His ſervant live, and will his vaſſal die: 

He muſt not be my brother. 


Cour. Nor I your mother! = 8 
HEL. You are my mother, madam; Would you than | 


were 

(So that my lord, your ſon , were not my brother, 
Indeed, my mother! — or were you both our mo- 
| thers, 

I care no more for, than I do for heaven, 


us with a flip propagated to us from foreign ſeeds, which we educate 
and treat, as if it were nauve to us, and ſprung from ourſelves, 
HEATH, 


7 What's the matter , 


That this diftemper'd meſſenger of wet , ' 
Tie many-colour'd Iris, rounds thine 97] There is ſomething 
exquilitely beautiful in this repreſentation of that ſuffuſion of co- 
lours which glimmers around the fight when the eye-laſhes are wet 
with tears. The poet hath deſcribed the ſame appearance in bis 
Rape of Lucrece : 


© And round about her tear-diſtained eye 
„ Blue circles ſtieam'd like rainbows in the ſky." 


HENLEY. 
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& I were not his ſiſter: * Can't no other, 

But, I your daughter, he muſt be my brother?“ 
CounT. Ves, Helen, you might be my daughter- 

in-law ; | 

God ſhield, you mean it not! daughter, and mother, 

$ ſtrive * upon your pulſe: What, pale again? 

My fear hath catch'd your fondneſs : Now I ſee 

The myſtery of your lonelineſs, and find 

Your ſalt tears' head.“ Now to all ſenſe 'tis groſs, 


0 or were you both our mothers , 
I care no more for, than I do for heaven, 
So I were not his fifter: ] There is a defigned ambiguity: I 
are no more for, is, I care as muck for, — I wiſh it equally. 
| FARMER, 


In Troilus and Creſſida we find — I care not to be the louſe of 
har, ſ I were not Menelaus.” There the words certainly 
mean, I ſhould not be ſorry or unwilling to be, &c. According 


er! to this, then, the medning of the paſſage before us ſhould be, “ If 
by. you were mother to us both, it would not give me more ſolicitude 
ou than heaven gives me, —ſo I were not his fiſter.” But Helena 


certainly would not confeſs an indifference about her future ſtate, 
However, ſhe may mean, as Dr. Farmer has ſuggeſted , „I ſhould 
not care more than, but equally as, I care for future happineſs; I 
ſhould be as content, and ſolicit it as much, as I pray for the 
bliſs of heaven.” MALONE, 


9 —— Can't no other, | 

But, I your daughter, ke muff be my brother? ] The meaning is 
obſcured by the elliptical didion. Can it be no other way, but if 
de your daughter, he muſt be my brother? Jouxsox. Was 


* —— ftrive — ] To ftrive is to contend. So, in Cymbeline : 
© That it did „rive in workmanſhip and value. 
STEEVENS, 


3 Now I ſee : 
L The myſtery of your lonelineſs, and find 
5 Your ſalt tears head.] The old copy reads — lovelineſs. 
t | . STEEVENS. 


The myftery of her lovelineſs is beyond my comprehenſion: the 
old Counteſs is ſaying nothing ironical, nothing taunting, or in 
reproach , that this word ſhould find a place here; which it could 
at, unleſs ſarcaſtically employed, and with ſome ſpleen, I dare 
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You love my ſon; invention is aſham'd , 
Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, 
To ſay, thou doſt not: therefore tell me true; 
But tell me then, us fo: — for, look, thy checks 
Confeſs it, one to the other; and thine eyes 
See it ſo grols|ly ſhown in thy behaviours, 
That in their kind * they ſpeak it; only fin 
And helliſh obſtinacy tie thy tongue, 
That truth ſhould be ſuſpected: Speak, it's ſo? 
If it be ſo, you have wound a goodly clue; 
If it be not, forſwear't: howe'er, I charge thee, 
As heaven ſhall work in me for thine avail, 
To tell me truly. | 
HEL. Good madam, pardon me! 
CounT. Do, you love my ſon? 
HEL. Your pardon , noble miſtreſs! 
CounT. Love you my fon? 
HEIL. Do not you love him, madam? 
CouxT. Go not about; my love hath in't a bond, 
Whereof the world takes note: come, come, dil- 
cloſe 


warrant the poet meant his old lady ſhould ſay no more than this: 
* I now find the myſtery of your creeping into corners, and weep- 
ing, and pining in ſecret.” For this reaſon I have amended the 
text, lonelineſs. The Steward, iu the foregoing ſcene, where he gives 
the Countels intelligence of Helena's behaviour, ſays — 

© Alone ſhe was, and did communicate to herſelf, her own words 
to her own ears.” THEOBALD. 


The late M. Hall had corre&ed this, 1 believe, rightly , —yout 
lowlineſs. TYRWHITT. 


I think Theobald's corredion as plauſible. To chooſe ſolitude 
is a mark of love. STEEVENS. 


Your ſalt tears head. | The ſource, the fountain of your tears, 
the cauſe of your grief. JOHxSON. 


* —— in their kind — ] i. e. in their language, according to their 
nature. STEEVENS. 
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The ſtate of your afſection; for your paſſions 
Have to the full appeach'd. | 

HEL. Then, I confeſs, 
Here on my knee, before high heaven and you, 
That before you, and next unto high heaven, 
| love your fon: — 
My friends were poor, but honeſt ; ſo's my love: 
Be not offended; for it hurts not him, 
That he is lov'd of me: I follow him not 
By any token of preſumptuous ſuit; 
Nor would TI have him, till I do deſerve him; 
Yet never know how that deſert ſhould be. 
I know I love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 
Yet, in this captious and intenible ſieve, 
| ſtill pour in the waters of my love, 
And lack not to loſe ſtill: * thus, Indian like, 


* —— captious and intenible fieve, ] The word captious I never 
found in this ſenſe; yet I cannot tell what to ſubſtitute, unleſs 
earious for rotten, which yet is a word more likely to have been 
niſtaken by the copiers than uſed by the author. JoHxs0N. 

Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes captious to be a contraction of capacious. 
As violent ones are to be found among our ancient writers, and 
eſpecially in Churchyard's Poems, with which Shakſpeare was 
not unacquainted. STEEVENS. 5 

By captious , I believe Shakſpeare only meant recipient, capable of 
reving what is put into it; and by intenible, incapable of holding 
or retaining it. How frequently he and the other writers of bis 
ige confounded the active and paſſive adjectives, has been already 
more than once obſerved. | 

The original copy reads — intemible, The corredion was made 
in the ſecond folio. MALORE. 


* And lack not to loſe flill:) Perhaps we ſhould read — 
And lack not to love fill. TrxwailrtrT. 
believe loſe is right. So afterwards, in this ſpeech: 
« __— whoſe ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chooſe 
% But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe.” 
Helena means, I think, to ſay that, like a perſon who pours 
vater into a veſſel full of holes, and ftill continues his employment 
though he finds the water all loſt, and the veſſel empty, fo, though 


| 


in the ſenſe of to prove. MALONE. 
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Religious in mine error, I adore 

The ſun, that looks upon his worſhipper, 
But knows of him no more. My deareſt madam, 
Let not your hate encounter with my love, 

For loving where you do: but, if yourlelf, 
Whole aged honour cites a virtuous youth,“ 
Did ever, in ſo true a flame of liking , 

Wiſh chaſtly, and love dearly., that your Dian 
Was both herſelf and Love; * O then, give pity 
To her, whole ſtate is ſuch, that cannot chboſe 
But lend and give, where ſhe is ſure to loſe; 


T hat ſeeks not to find that her ſearch implies, C 
But, riddle-like, lives ſweetly where ſhe dies. For 
Count. Had you not lately an intent, ſpeak truly, F 
To go to Paris? | Elſe 
HEL. © Madam, I had. Hai 


Cour. Wherefore? tell true.“ 


ſhe finds that the waters of ler love are fill loft, that her affeQion 
is thrown away on an object whom the thinks ſhe never can deſerve, 
ſhe yet is not diſcouraged, but perſeveres in her hopeleſs endeavout 
to accompliſh her wiſhes, The poet evidently alludes to the trite 
ſtory of the daughters of Danaus. MALONE. 

7 Whoſe aged honor cites @ virtuous youth, ] i, e. whoſe te- 
ſpeQable conduct in age ſhows, or proves, that you were no leſs 
virtuous when young. As a fad is proved by citing witneſles , ot 
examples from books, our author with his uſual licenſe uſes to citt, 


* Wiſh chaſily, and love dearly, that your Dian 

Was both herſelf and Love; ] i. e. Venus. Helena means to 

fay — If ever you wiſhed that the deity who prefides over chaſtity, 

and the queen of amorous 1ites, were one and the ſame perſon; 

or, in other words, if ever you wiſhed for the honeſt and lawful 

completion of your chaſte deſires. I believe, however, the wort 
were accidentally tranſpoſed at the preſs, and would read — 

Love dearly , and wiſh chaſily, that your Dian, &c. 

| | MALONE. 

— tell true.) This is an evident interpolation. It is 

needleſs, becauſe it repeats what the Counteſs had already ſaid: 

It is injurious, becauſe it ſpoils the meaſure. STEEVENS, 
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Hzr. I will tell truth; by grace itſelf, I ſwear. 
You know, my father leſt me ſome preſcriptions 
Of rare and prov'd effects, ſuch as his reading, 
And manifeſt experience, had collected 
For general ſovereignty ; and that he will'd me 
In heedfulleſt reſervation to beſtow them, 

As notes, Whole faculties incluſive * were, 

More than they were in note : amongſt the reſt, 
There is a remedy, approv'd ſet down, 

To cure the deſperate languiſhings, whereof 
The king is render'd loſt. 

COUNT | This was your motive 
For Paris, was it? ſpeak. 

Her. My lord your ſon made me to think of this ; 
Elſe Paris, and the medicine, and the king, 

Had, from the converſation of my thoughts, 
Haply, been abſent then. | 

CouNnT. But think yon, Helen, 

If you ſhould tender your ſuppoſed aid, 

He would receive it? He and his phyſicians 

Are of a mind; he, that they cannot help him, 
They, that they cannot help: How ſhall they credit 
A poor unlearned virgin, when the ſchools, 
Embowell'd of their doQrine,* have left off 

The danger to itſelf? | 

HI. There's ſomething hints, 

More than my father's ſkill, which was the greateſt 


* —— notes whoſe facultics inclufive — ] Receipts in which 
Freater virtues were iucloſed than appeared to obſervation. 
Jonxsox, 
3 Embowell'd of their dofrine,] i. e. exhauſted of their ſkill, 
$0, in the old ſpurious play of K. Join: 
„% Back war- men, back; embowel not the clime.” 


STERVINS., 
Vor. IX. E 
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Of his profeſſion, that his good receipt“ 
Shall, for my legacy, be ſauctified 
By the luckieſt flars in heaven: and would you 
honour | 
But give me leave to try ſucceſs, I'd venture 
The well-loſt life of mine on his grace's cure, 
Ay ſuch a day, and hour. 
CouNT. Doſt thou believe't ? 
HEL. Ay, madam, knowingly, 
CounT. Why, Helen thou ſhalt have my leave, 
and love, 
Means, and attendants, and my loving greetings 
To thole of mine in court; Vil ſtay at home, 
And pray God's bleſſing into thy attempt : * 
Be gone to-morrow; and be {ure of this, 
What I can help thee to, thou ſhalt not miſs, 
| [ Exeunt, 


4 There's ſomething hints 
More than my father's ſhill, — 
—— that kis good receipt, &c.] The old copy reads— ſomething 
in't. STEEVENS. . 


Here is an inference, [that] without any thing preceding, to 
which it refers, which makes the ſentence vicious, and ſhows that 
we {ſhould read 
There's ſomething hints 
More than my father's ſkill, —— 
— — that his good receipt —— 
i, e. I have a ſecret premonition, or preſage. WARBURTON, 
This neceſſary corredion was made by Sir Thomas Hamner, 
MALOSE, 
5 —— into thy attempt:] So in the old copy. We might more 


intelligibly read, according to the third tolio,—unto thy attempt. 
STEEVENS. 
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AC T II. SCENE 1. 
Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. 


Flourtſh. Enter King, with young Lords taking lebve 
ſor the Florentine war; BERTRAM, PAROLLES, 
and Attendants. 


KING. Farewell,“ young lord, theſe warlike prin- 
ciples | 

Do not throw from you :—and you, my lord, fare- 
Well: 

Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, 

The gift doth flreich itſelf as 'tis receiv'd, 

And is enough for both. | 


Farewell, &c.] In all the latter copies theſe lines flood thus: 
Farewell, young lords; theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you. You my lords, farewell ; 
Share the advice betwixt you; if both again, 
The gift doth firetch itſelf as tis receiv'd. 

The third line in that ſtate was unintelligible. Sir Thomas Hanmer 

reads thus : 
Farewell, young lord : theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you ; you, my lord farewell ; 
Share the advice betwixt you : If both gain, well! 
The gift doth firetch iiſelf as tis receiv'd, 
And is enough ſor both. 

The firſt edition, from which the paſſage is reſtored, was ſuf 
ciently clear; yet it is plain, that the latter editors preferred a 
reading which they did not underſtand. JoHxS0x. 

' —— and you, my lord, farewell;] The old copy, both in this 
and the following inſtance, reads —lords. STERVENS, | 

It does not any where appear that more than two French lords 
belide Bertram] went to ſerve in Italy; and therefore I think the 
king's ſpeech ſhould be correQed thus: 

Farewell, young lord ; theſe warlike principles 
Do not throw from you; and you, my lord, farewell ; 
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1 Log p. It is our hope ſir, 
After well-enter'd ſoldiers, to return 
And find your grace in health. 

KINd. No, no, it cannot be; and yet my hear 
Will not confeſs he owes the malady 
That doth my life beliege. * Farewell, young lords; 
Whether I live or die, be you the ſons 
Of worthy Frenchmen : let higher Italy 
 Thole *bated, that inherit but the fall 
Of the laſt monarchy,) ſee, that you come 
Not to woo honour, but to wed it; * when 


what follows, ſhows this correction to be neceſlary : 
% Share the advice betwixt you; if both gain all, xc. 
TTRWUIIrr. 


Tyrwhitt's amendment is clearly right. Advice is the only 
thing that may be ſhared between two, and yet both gain all, 
M. Mason. 


N and yet my heart 
Will not confeſs he owes the malady 

That doth my liſe befuege.] i. e. as the common phraſe runs, 
J am ill keart-whole; my ſpirits, by not ſinking under my dil. 
temper do not acknowledge its influence, STEEVENS. 

9 let higher Italy 

[Thoſe 'bated, that inherit but the fall 

Of the laſt monarchy, ſee, &c.] The ancient geographers have 
divided lialy into the higher and the lower, the Apeunine hill; 
being a kind of natural line of partition; the fide next the 
Adriatick was denominated the higher ltaly, and the other fide 
the lower: and the two ſeas followed the ſame terms of diſtindion, 
the Adriatick being called the upper Sea and the Tyrrhene or 
Tuſcan the lower. Now the Sennones, or Senois, with whom the 
Florentines are here ſuppoſed to be at war, inhabited the higher 
Italy, their chief town being Arminium, now called Rimini, upou 
the Adriatick, HANMER. | 

Italy, at the time of this ſcene, was under three very different 
tenures. The empexor, as ſucceſſor of the Roman emperors, had 
one part; the pope, by a pretended donation from Conſtantine, 
another; and the third was compoſed of free ſtates. Now by ihe 
laſt monarchy is meant the Roman, the laſt of the four general mo- 
narchies. Upon the fall of this monarchy, in the ſcramble, ſeveral 
cities ſet up for themſelves, and became free ſtates : now theſe 


art 
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The braveſt queſtant ſhrinks, find what you ſeek, 


might be ſaid properly to inherit the fall of the monarchy. This 
being premiſed, let us now conhcer ſenſe. The King ſays higher 
Italy ;—giving it the rank of preterence to France; but he correas 
himſelf and ſays, I except thoſe from that precedency, who only 
inherit the fall of the laſt monarchy ; as all the little petty fates; 
lor inſtance, Florence, to whom theſe volunteers were going. As 
if he had ſaid, I give the place of honour to the emperor and the 
pope, but not to the free ſtates. WARBURTON, 


Sir T. Hanmer reads: 

* Thoſe baſlards that inherit, &c. 
with this note: | 

« Relleding upon the abje& and degenerate condition of the 
cities and ſtates which aroſe out of the ruins of the Roman empire, 
the laſt of the four great monarchies of the world.“ 

Dr. Warburton's obſervation is learned, but rather too ſubtle ; 
Sir Thomas Hanmer's alteration is merely arbitrary. The pallage 
is conſeſſedly obſcure, and therefore I may otter avother explaua- 
tion, I am of opinion that the epithet higher is to be underſtood 
of ſituation rather than of dignity. The ſenſe may then be this, 
Let upper Italy, where you are to exerciſe, your valour, ſee that 
you come to gain honour, to the abatemeut, that is, lo the diſgrace and 
depreſſion of thoſe, that have now loſt their ancient military fame, 
aud inherit but the fall of the laſt monarchy. To, abate is uſed by 
Shakſpeare in the original ſenſe of abatre, to depreſs, to ink, to 
Adrjeft, to ſubdue, So, in Coriolanus : 

©& —— till ignorance deliver you, 
„As moſt abated captives io ſome nation 
„% That won you without blows.” 
And bated is uſed in a kindred ſenſe in The Merchant of Venice: 

© —— in a bondman's key, 
© With bated breath, and whiſp'ring bumbleneſs.“ 

The word has ſtill the ſame meaning in the language of the law, 

Jonxsox. 


In confirmation of Johnſon's opinion, that higher relates to 
ltuation, not to dignity, we find in the third ſcene of the fourth AR, 
that one of the Lords ſays, — What will Count Rouſillon do 
then? will he travel higher, or return again to France?“ 

M. MASON, 


Thoſe 'bated may here fignify «+ thoſe being taten away or 
excepted.” Bate, thus contracted, is in colloquial language ſtill 
uled with this meaning. This parenthetical ſentcuce implies no 
more than they excepted who poſſejs modern Italy, the remains of the 
Roman empire. HOLT WHITE, 
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That fame may cry you loud: *I ſay, farewell. 
2 Lord, Health, at your bidding, ſerve you 
majeſty ! ; 
KING. Ihle girls of Italy, take heed of then; 
ney lay, our French lack language to deny, 
If they demand: beware of being captives, 
Before you ſerve. * | 
Born. Our hearts receive your warning, 
KING. Farewell — Come hither to me. 
| [The King reltres to à couch, 
1 LoRD. O my ſweet lord, that you will ſtay be 


- 


hind us ! 
Par. lis not his fault; the ſpark— 
2 LorD. | O, 'tis brave wars! 


Par. Moſt admirable : I have ſeen thoſe wars, 
BER. I am commanded here, and kept a coil 
with; | | 
Too young, and the next year, and lis too early, 
Par. An thy mind ſtand to it, boy, ſteal away 
bravely. | 
BER. I ſhall ſtay here the forehorſe to a ſmock, 
Creaking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry, 
Till honor be bought up, and no ſword worn, 
But one to dance with!“ By heaven, I'II ſteal 
away. 


* That fame may cry you loud :) So, in Troilus and Creſſida: 
„% — fame with her loud'ſt O yes, 
© Cries, This is he.“ STEEVENS. 
3 —— beware of being captives, ; 
Before you ſerve.] The word ſerve is equivocal ; the ſenſe is, 
Be not captives before you ſerve in the war. Be not captives befor 
you are ſoldiers. JOHNSON, 
$ — and no ſword worn, ; 
But one to dance with !| It ſhould be remembered that in 
Shaktpeare's time it was ulyal for gentlemen to dance with ſwords 
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1 Lord. There's honour in the theft.“ 

PAR. | Commit, it count, 

+ Lord. Iam your acceſſary ; and ſo farewell. 

Bk. I grow to you, and our parting is a tortured 
body. 

1 Lord. Farewell captain. 

+ LorD. Sweet monheur Parolles ! 


Par. Noble heroes, my {word and yours are kin, 
Good ſparks and luſtrous, a word, good metals :— 
You ſhall find in the regiment of the Spinii, one 
captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an emblem of 


* 


on. —Our author, who gave to all countries the manners of his 
own, has again alluded to this ancient cuſtom, in Antony and 
Cleopalra: AR III. fc, ix: | 

6 — He, at Philippi kept 


© His ſword, even like a dancer. 
See Mr. Stevens's note theie. MALONE. 


5 —— I'll Heal away. —— 
There's honour in the theſt.] So, in Macheth : 
© There's warrant in that theft, 
„% Which fleals itfelf— —.” STEEVENS, 


6 I grow to you, and our farting is @ tortured body.] I read thus 
Our parting is the parting of @ tortured body. Our parting is as 
the diſruption of limbs torn from each other. Repetiiion of a 
word is often the cauſe of miſtakes: the eye glances on the wrong 
word, and the intermediate part of the ſenteuce is omitted. 
Juouxsox. 
So, in King Henry VIII. AR II. fc, iii; EX 

6 it is a ſufletauce, panging 
© As ſoul and body's ſevering.” STEEVENS. 

As they grow together, the tearing them alunder was torturing 

a body, Johnſon's amendment is unnecellary, M. Mason. 


We two growing together, and having, as it were, but one body, 
% like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted,”) our parting is a 
tortured body; i. e. cannot be eftefled but by a diſruption of, 
limbs which are now common to both. MALOXNE, 


— with lis cicatrice,] The old copy reads, — bis ctcatrice 
wich. STEEVENS. 
E 4 


1 
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war here on his ſiniſter cheek? it was this ys 
ſword entrench'd it; ſay to him, I live ; and obſere 
his reports for me. : 

2 Lord. We ſhall, noble captain. 

PAR. Mars dote on you for his novices! | Exeuy, 
Lords.] What will you do? 

BER. Stay; the king —— Seeing him iſ, 

Par. Ule a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble 
lords; you have reſtrain'd yourſelf within the lif 
of too cold an adieu: be more expreſſive to them; 
for they wear themſelves in'the cap of the tine, 
there do muſter true gait, eat, ſpeak, and move un- 
der the influence of the molt received ſtar; * and 


It is ſurpriſing, none of the editors could ſee that a flight 
tranſpoſition was abſolutely neceſſary here, when there is not com. 
mon ſenſe in the paſſage, as it ſtands without ſuch tranſpoſition, 
Parolles only means, „vou ſhall find one captain Spurio in the 
camp, With a ſcar on his left cheek, a mark of war that my ſyord 
gave him.“ THEOBALD. | | 


0 they wear themſelves in the cap of the time, thert do 
muſter true gait, &c.) The main obſcurity of this paſſage ariſe 
from the miſtake of a ſingle letter. We ſhould read, inſtead of, 4 
mufler, to muſter. —To wear themſelves in the cap of the time, {ignifies 
to be the foremoſt in the faſhion: the figurative alluſion is to the 
gallantry then in vogue, of wearing jewels, flowers, and their 
miſtreſs's favours in their caps. — Tiere to muſter true gait, ſignibes 
to aſſemble together in the high road of the faſhion. All the rel 
is intelligible and eaſy. WARBURTON. 


I think this emendation cannot be ſaid to give much light to 
the obſcurity of the paſſage. Perhaps it might be read thus: 
They do muſler with the true gait, that is, they have the true mi- 
litary ſtep. Every man has obſerved ſomething peculiar in the 
ſtrut of a ſoldier. JOHNSON. 


Perhaps we ſhould read—-mafter true gait. To maſter any thing 
is to learn it perfectly. So, in King Henry IV. P. 1: 
« As if he maſter'd there a double ſpirit ol 
« Of teaching and of learning —.“ i 
Again, in King Henry F:. 
N „Between the promiſe of his greener days, 
++ And thoſe he maſters now.” 


very 
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though the devil lead the meaſure,“ ſuch are to be 
follow'd : after them, and take a more dilated fare- 


well. | 
BER. And I will do fo. 


Par. Worthy fellows; and like to prove moſt 
inewy ſword-men. 
[Exeunt BERTRAM and PAROLLES, 


Enter LAFEU, 


LAr. Pardon, my lord, [Kneeling.] for me and 

for my tidings. 

King, I'll fee thee to ſtand up. 

LAf. | | . Then here's a man 
Stands, that has brought * his pardon. I would, you 
Had kneel'd, my lord, to alk me mercy; and 
That, at my bidding, you could fo ſtand up. 

KixnG. I would I had; ſo I had broke thy pate, 


And aſk'd thee mercy for't. 


In this laſt inſtance, however, both the quartos, viz. 1600, and 
1608, read muſters. ' STEEVENS. . 


The obſcurity of the paſſage ariſes only from the fantaſtical 
language of a charager like Parolles, whoſe affeQation of wit 
urges his imagination from one allußon to another, without 
allowing time for his judgement to determine their congruity. 


The cap of time being the firſt image that occurs, true gait, manner 


of eating, ſpeaking, &c. are the ſeveral ornaments which they 
muſter, place, or arrange in time's cap. This is done under the 
influence of the moſt received flar; that is, the perſon in the higheſt 
repute for ſetting the faſhions: — and though the devil were to lead 
the meaſure or dance of faſhion, ſuch is their implicit ſubmiſhon, 
that even he muſt be followed. HENLEV. 


— the meaſure, ] i. e. the dance. So, in Muck ado 
about N othing, Beatrice ſays: „ Tell him there is meaſure in every 
thing, and ſo dance out the anſwer.” STEEVENS. 


* —— brought — ] Same modern editions read — bought. 
MALONEI, 
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LAF, Goodfaith, acroſz:“ 
But, my good lord, tis thus; Will you be cur 
Of your infirmity? 

KING. No. 

LaAF. O, will you eat 
No grapes, my royal fox? yes, but you will, 
My noble grapes, an if my royal fox 
Could reach them :* 1 have ſeen a medicine; 
That's able to breathe life into a ſtone; 
Quicken a rock, and make you dance canary, * 
With ſpritely fire and motion; whoſe ſimple touch? 
Is powerful to araiſe king Pepin, nay, 


8 acroſs: This word, as has been already obſerved, i; 


uſed when any paſs of wit miſcarries, JOHNSON, 

While chivalry was in vogue, breaking ſpears againſt a quintain 
was a favourite exerciſe, He who ſhivered the greateſt number 
was eſteemed the moſt adroit; but then it was to be performed 
exadly with the point, for if atchieved be a lide-ftroke or acroſs, 
it ſhowed unſkiltulneſs, and diſgraced the praftiſer. Here, there- 
fore, Lafeu reflects on the King's wit as aukward and ineſſfedual, 
and, in the terms of play, good for nothing, 


HoLT Warr, 
See As you Like it, Ad III. fc. iv. Vol, VIII. p. 281. STEEvexs. 


4 —— yes, but you will, 
My noble grapes, &c.] The words — My noble grapes, ſeem to 
Dr. Warburton and Sir T. Hanmer to fland ſo much in the way, 
that they have filently omitted them. They may be indeed rejeded 
without great loſs, but I believe they are Shakſpeare's words. 
You will eat, ſays Lafeu, no grapes. Yes, but you will eat ſuck noblt 
grapes, as I bring you, if you could reach them. JOHNSON. 
* —— medicine, ] is here put for a ſhe-plyſician. HANMER. 
* —— and make you dance canary,] Mr. Rich. Broome, in his 
comedy entitled, The City Wit, or the Woman wears the Breeches, 
AR IV. fc. i. mentions this among other dances: 4s for co- 
rantoes, lavoltos, jigs, meaſures, pavins, brawls, galliards or ca- 


naries; I ſpeak it not ſwellingly, but I ſubſcribe to no man.“ 
Dr. GREY. 


1 whoſe ſimple touch, &c.] Thus, Ovid, Amor, III. vii. 41. 
Illius ad tadum Pylius juveneſcere po ſſit, 
Titkonoſque annis fortior efſe ſuis. STEEVENS. 
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To give great Charlemain a pen in his, hand, 
4nd write * to her a love- line. 
KING. - What her is this? 
Lar. Why, doctor ſhe: My lord, there's one ar- 
riv'd, | 
If you will ſee her, - now, by my faith and honour, 
If ſerioully I may convey my thoughts 
I this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 
With one, that, in her ſex, her years, profeſſion,” 
Wiſdom, and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 
Than I dare blame my weakneſs:* Will you lee her, 
[For that is her demand,) and know her buſineſs? 
That done, laugh well at me, 
KING. Now, good Lafeu, 
Bring in the admiration; that we with thee 
May ſpend our wonder too, or take off thine, 
by wond'ring how thou took'ſt it. 
Lar. | Nay, I'Il fit you, 
And not be all day neither. x [Exit LAFEU. 
KING. Thus he his ſpecial nothing ever prologues. 


And write ——] I believe a line preceding this has been loſt, 
MALONE. 


9 —— her years, profeſſion, ] By profeſſion is meant her des 
claration of the end and purpole of her coming. 
WARBURTON. 


* Than I dare blame my weakneſs: ] This is one of Shakſpeare's 
perplexed expreſſions. * To acknowledge how much ſhe has 
iſtoniſned me, would be to acknowledge a weakneſs; and this I am 
unwilling to do.” STEEVENS., . 


Lafeu's meaning appears to me to be this: —* That the amaze- 
ment ſhe excited in him was ſo great, that he could not impute it 
merely to his own weakneſs, but to the wonderful qualities of the 
obje that occalianed it.” M. MASON. 


50 ALL'S WELL 
Re-enter LAFEU, with HELENA, 


Lar. Nay, come your ways. 
KING. This haſte 9 wings indeed, 


Lar. Nay, come your ways; 
This is his majeſty, ſay your mind to bim! 
A traitor you do look like; but ſuch traitors 
His majeſty ſeldom fears : J am Creſſid's uncle, 
That dare leave two together; fare you well. 
[ Exit, 
Kinc. Now, fair one, does your buſineſs fol- 
low us? 


HEL. Ay, my good lord. Gerard de Narbon was 
My father; in what he did profeſs, well found. 
KING. I knew him. 
HEL. The rather will I ſpare my praiſes towards 
him; 
Knowing him, is enough. On his bed of death 
Many receipts he gave me; chiefly one, 
Which, as the deareſt iſſue of his practice, 
And of his old experience the only darling, 
He bad me ſtore up, as a triple eye, * 
Safer than mine own two, more dear; I have ſo: 


And, hearing your high mien is touch'd 


come your "eb This vulgariſm is alſo put into the 
mouth of Polonius. amlet, Act I. ſc. iii. 


STEEVENS. 


* ——Creſhid's uncle,] I am like Pandarus. See Troilus and 
Creſſida. JOHNSON, 


* —— well found.] i. e. of known, acknowledged, excellence. 
STEEVENS. 


5 —— & triple qe, ] i. e. a third eye. STERVENS. 
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With that malignant cauſe wherein the honour 
Of my dear father's gift ſtands chief in power,“ 
| come to tender it, and my appliance, 
With all bound humbleneſs. 

KING. We thank you, maiden ; 
leed, But may not be ſo credulous of cure, — 
When our moſt learned doctors leave us; and 
The congregated college have concluded 
That labouring art can never ranſom nature 
From her inaidable eſtate, —I ſay we muſt not 
Fo ſtain our judgement, or corrupt our hope, 
To proſtitute our palt-cure malady 
To empiricks; or to diflever ſo 
Our great ſelf and our credit, to eſteem 
A ſenſeleſs help, when help paſt ſenſe we deem. 

Her. My duty then ſhall pay me for my pains: 
| will no more enforce mine office on you; 
Hambly entreating from your royal thoughts 
A modeſt one, to bear me back again. 

KinG. I cannot give thee leſs, to be call'd grateful : 
Thou thought'ſt to help me; and ſuch thanks I 

ive. 

As one _ death to thoſe that wiſh him live: 
But, what at full I know, thou know'ſt no part; 
| knowing all my peril, thou no art. 

| Her. What I can do, can do no hurt to try, 

Since you ſet up your reſt gainſt remedy : 
I He that of greateſt works 1s finiſher, 
Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter : 


7 


wherein the honour 
Of my dear father's gift flands chief in power,] Perhaps we may 
better read; 


wherein the power 
Of my dear father's gift fands chief in honour. 


J ne. 
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So holy writ in babes hath judgement ſhown, 
When judges have been babes.“ Great floods hays 
_ flown | 
From ſimple ſources; and great ſeas have dried, 
When miracles have by the greateſt been denied,” 
Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 
Where moſt it promiſes; and oft it hits, 
Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt ſits, ! 


6 So holy writ in babes hath judgement ſhown, | 

When judges have been babes. | The allufion is to St. Matthes“ 
Goſpel, xi. 25. O father, lord of heaven and earth, | that 
thee, becauſe thou haſt hid theſe things from the wiſe and ud, 
and revealed them unto babes.” See alſo 1 Cor. i. 27. *+ But 605 
hath choſen the {fooliſh things of the world to confound the wiſe; 
and Gop hath cholen the weak things of the world, to confound 
the things which are mighty.” MALONE, 

7 When miracles have by the greateſt been denied. ]. I do not le 
the import or connedion of this line. As the next liue liauds 
without a correſpoudent rhyme, I ſfuſped that ſomething has been 
loſt. JuHNSON. 

I point the paſſage thus: and then I ſee no 1caſon to complain 
of want of connection: 

When judges have been babes. Great floods, &c. 
When miracles have by the greateſt been denied. 

Shakſpeare, after alluding to the produttion of water from a rick, 
and the drying up of the Red Sta, ſays, that miracles had been denitd 
by the GREATEST; or in other words, that the ELDtxs of IsRail 
(who juſt before, in reference to another text, were ſtyled judge) 
had notwithſtandiug *heſe- miracles, wrought for their own pie— 
ſervation, refuſed that compliance they ought to have yielded. See 
the Book of Exodus, and particularly Ch. xvii. 5, 6, &c, 

HEXLEY, 

So holy writ, Xe. alludes to Daniel's judging, when * a young 
youth,” the two Elders ia the ftory of Suſannak, Greet food, 
1. e. when Moſes ſmote the rock in Horeb, Exod. xvii. 

great ſeas kave dry'd 
When miracles have by the greateſt been deny'd. 
Dr. Johuſon did not ſee the import or connection of this line. I 
certainly refers to the children of Iſrael paſhng the Red Sea, when 
mairacles had been denied, or not hearkened to, by Pharaoh. 
| Hour WHINE. 

0 and deſpair moſt fits. ] The old copy reads — ſhifts, The 

corregion was made by Mr. Pope. Marlow. 
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Kix. I muſt not hear thee; fare thee well, kind 
maid ; | 

Thy pains, not us'd, mult by thyſelf be paid: 

P.offers, not took, reap thanks for their reward. 
Hei. Inſpired merit ſo by breath is barr'd: 

is not ſo with him that all things knows, 

As tis with us that ſquare our gueſs by ſhows: 

But moſt it is preſumption in us, when 

The help of heaven we count the act of men. 

Dear fir, to my endeavours give conſent; 

Of heaven, not me, make an experiment. 

| am not an impoſtor, that proclaim 

Myſelf againſt the level of mine aim; ? 

But know I think, and think I know moſt ſure, 

My art is not paſt power, nor you paſt cure. 
KING. Art thou ſo confident? Within what ſpace 

Hop'ſt thou my cure? | | 
BEL. The greateſt grace lending grace, * 

Ere twice the horſes of the fun ſhall bring 

Their fiery torcher his diurnal ring; 

Lre twice in murk and occidental damp 


Moiſt Heſperus hath quench'd his fleepy lamp; 


* My/elf againſt the level of mine aim; ] i. e. pretend. to greater 
things than befits the mediocrity of my condition, 

WAKBURTON. 
| rather think that ſhe means to ſay, — I am not an impeflor that 
jroclaim one tlriug aud defign another, that proclaim a cure and aim 
at a fraud; I think what I ſpeak. JOHNSON. 


* The greateſt grace lending grace, ] I ſhould have thought the 
repetition of grace to have been ſuperfluous, if the grace of grace 
had not occurred in the ſpeech with which the tragedy of Macbeth 
concludes, STEEVENS. 


The former grace in this paſſage, and the latter in Macbeth, 
encently ſignify divine grace. HENLEY. 
— his ſleepy lamp;] Old copy — her ee lamp. Correded 
by Mr. Rowe, MALONE, 
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Or four and twenty times the pilot's glaſs Ki! 
Hath told the thieviſh minutes how they paſs; 
What is infirm your ſound parts ſhall fly, His p 
Health ſhall live free, and ficknels freely die, And 
KinG. Upon thy certainty and confidence, In c. 
What dar'ſt thou venture ? Thy 
HEL. Tax of impudence, MF Wor 
A ſtrumpet's boldneſs, a divulged ſhame, — Yout 
Traduc'd by odious ballads; my maiden's name That 
Sear'd otherwiſe; no worle of worlt extended, | 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended.“ V 7. 
worſe, 
1 - a divulged ſhame, — 0 0 
Traduc'd by odious ballads; my maiden's name " P 
Sear'd otherwiſe; no worſe of worſt extended, Y 
With vileſt torture let my life be ended.) I would bear ( ſays ſhe) No 
the tax of impudence, which is the denolement of @ flrumptt; wil 4 
endure a fhame reſulling from my failure in what I have un dertala, 22 
and thence become the ſubjeft of odious ballads; let my maiden rejuta- 
tion be otherwiſe branded; and, no worſe of worſt extended, i. e 
provided nothing worſe is offered lo me, (meaning violation, let ny li 
be ended with the worſt of tortures, The poet for the ſake of rhyne "1 


has obſcured the ſenſe of the paſſage. The worſt that can beſal 4 
woman, being extended to me, leems to be the meaning of the lat 
line. STEEVENS, ; 

Tax of impudence, that is, to be charged with having the boldneh 
of a firumpet; — @ divulged ſhame; i. e. to be traduced by odiou 


ballads : — my maiden's name ſeared otherwiſe; i. e. to be fligmatitet Ti 
as a proſtitute :—no worſe of worſt extended; i. e. to be ſo defamed 

that nothing ſeverer can be ſaid againſt thoſe who are moſt pub- 6. 
lickly reported to be infamous. Shakſpeare has uſed the word 

fear and extended in The Winter's Tale, both in the ſame ſenſe u ifI t 

above: thee 

6 — for calumny will ſear elle 

« Virtue itlelft!”' © ' 

And The report of her is extended more than can be thought. enjc 
HENLEY, 

The old copy reads, not no, but ne, probably an error for 19, Ny 


or the, I would wiſh to read and point the latter part of ud 
paſſage thus: 
—— —— my maiden's name | 
Sear'd otherwiſe ; nay, work of worſt, extended 
With vileſi torture, let my life be ended. | 


diou 
atized 
amed 
pubs 
word 
le 1 


ght. 
NLET, 


nch, 
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KIx G. Methinks, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth 
ſpeak ; 
His powerful ſound , within an organ weak: 
and what impoſſibility would flay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe fayes another way.“ 
Thy life 1s dear; for all, that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in thee hath eſtimate ; 7 
Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all“ 
That happineſs and prime“ can happy call: 


i, e. Let me be otherwiſe branded; — and (What is the wor of 
worſt, the conſummation of miſery,) my body being extended on 
the rack by the moſt cruel torture, let my life pay the forfeit of 
my preſumption. 
So, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594: 
© —— the worſt of worſt of ills.” 
No was introduced by the editor of the ſecond folio. - 
Again, in The Remedie of Love, 4to. 1600: 
« If ſhe be fat, then ſhe is ſwollen, ſay, 
« If browne, then tawny as the Afﬀrick Moore; 
« If llender, leane , meagre and worne away, | 
„If courtly, wanton, worſt of worſt before.” MALONE., 
Metin s, in thee ſome bleſſed ſpirit doth ſpeak; 

His powerful ſound, within an organ weak: ] The verb, doth 
„at, in the firſt line, ſhould be underſtood to be repeated ia the 
couſtructiou of the ſecond, thus * | 

His powerful ſound ſpeaks within @ weak orgen, HEATH. 


This, in my opinion, is a very juſt and happy explanation. 
STEEVENS., 


And what impoſſibility would ſlay 
In common ſenſe, ſenſe 2 another way. ] 1. e. and that which, 
ifI truſted to my reaſon, I ſhould think impoſſible, I yet, perceiving 
thee to be actuated by ſome bleſled ſpirit, think thee capable of 
elleding. MALONE. 


— in thee hath eſtimate;] May be counted among the gifts 
enjoyed by thee. JOHNSON. 

" Youth, beauty, wiſdom, courage, virtue, all —] The old copy 
omits virtue, It was ſupplied by Dr. Warburton, to remedy A 
IH in the meaſure. STEEVENS. 

prime — | Youth; the ſpring or morning of life. JonxsoN- 

Should we not read — pride? Dr. Johnſon explains grime to 

mean youth; and indeed 1 do not lee wy other plaukble interpre- 


Vor, IX. - F 
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Thou this to hazard, needs muſt intimate Hy 
Skill infinite, or monſtrous deſperate. 
Sweet practiſer, thy phyſick I will try; Wha 
That miniſters thine own death, if I die. kxen 
HEL. If I, break time, or flinch in property * To « 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die; My | 
And well deſerv'd: Not helping, death's my fee; With 
But, if I help, what do you promiſe me? But 
King. Make thy demand. | Is fr 
HEL. But will you make it even? K. 
Kix d. Ay, by my ſceptre, and my hopes of Thy 
heaven. So 1 
; ; ; Thy 
tation that can be given of it. But how does that ſuit with the Mor 
context? „ You have all that is worth the name of life; youth, a 
beauty, &c. all, That happineſs aud youth can happy call.” — Tho 
Happineſs and pride may ſignify, I think, the pride of happineſs; the Fron 
proudeſt fate of - happineſs. So, in The Second Part of Heny IV, 
AR III. ſc. i. the voice and echo, is put for the voice of echo, or, tht 
eckding voice. TYRWAITT. 8 Unq 
I think, with Dr. Johnſon, that prime is here uſed as a ſubſtan» 
tive, but that it means, that ſprightly vigour which uſually accom- meant 
Panies us in the prime of life. So, in Montaigne's E ſſaies , tranſlated of th 
by Florio, 1603, B. II. c. 6: «+ Many things ſeeme greater by why 
imagination, than by effet. I have paſſed over a good part of wrote 
my age in ſound and perfect health. I ſay, not only ſound, but 
bliche and wantonly-lvittul. That ſtate, full of luſt, of prime and 3 
mirth, made me deeme the conſideration of ſickneſſes ſo yrkſome, tiona 
that when I came to the experience of them, I have found their fu by v 


but weak.” MALONE. 

4 in property — ] In property ſeems to be here uſed, with 
much laxity, for — in the due performance In a ſubſequent paſſage 
it ſeems to mean either a thing poſſeſſed , or a ſubje& diſcriminated 
by peculiar qualities : | 

© The property by what it is ſhould go, 
Not by the title. MaALoNE. 

3 Ay, by my ſceptre, and my hopes of heaven. ] The old copy 

reads: | 


— my hopes of help. STEEVENS. 


The King could have but a very flight hope of kelp from her, 
ſcarce enough to ſwear by: and therefore Helen might ſiſpea he 


ul 


he 
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Her. Then ſhalt thou give me, with thy kingly 
hand, 


What buſband in thy power I will command: 
Exempted be from me the arrogance 
To chooſe from forth the royal blood of France; 
My low and humble name to propagate 
Wich any branch or image of thy ſtate:“ 
But ſuch a one, thy vallal, whom I know 
I free for me to alk, thee to beſtow, 

Kix. Here is my hand; the premiſes obſerv'd, 
Thy will by my performance ſhall be ſerw'd: 
So make the choice of thy own time; for 1, 
Thy reſolvid patient, on thee till rely. 
More ſhould 1 queſtion thee, and more I muſt; 
Though, more to know, could not be more to truſt; | 


From whence thou cam'ſt, how tended on, — But 
reſt — 


Unqueſtion'd welcome, and undoubted bleſt. © 


meant to equivocate with her. Beſides, obſerve, the greateſt part 
of the ſcene is ſtrictly in rhyme: and there is no ſhadow of realoa 
why it ſhould be interrupted here, 1 rather imagine the poet 
wrote : | 

Ay, by my ſceplre, and my hopes of heaven. THIRLBY, 

' With any branch or image of thy flate:] Shakſpeare unqueſ- 
tionably wrote impage, grafting. Impe, a graff, or flip, or ſucker : 
by which ſhe means one of the ſous of France, Caxton calls our 
Prince Arthur, that noble impe of fame. WARBURTON. 

Image is furely the true reading, and may mean any repreſenta- 
tive of thine; i. e. any one who reſembles you as being related to 
your family, or as a prince refle&ts any part of your ſtate and 
majeſty. There is no ſuch word as impage; aud, as Mr. M. Maſon 
oblerves, were ſuch a one coined, it would mean nothing but the 
art of grafting. Mr. Henley adds, that branch refers to the col- 
lateral deſcendants of the royal blood, and image to the” direct and 
inmediate line, STEEVENS. + 

Our author again uſes the word image in the ſame ſenſe as here, 
in his 48 of Lucrece : 

O, from thy cheeks my image thou haſt torn.” 


F 2 
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Give me ſome help here, ho! — If thou proceed 
As high as word, my deed ſhall match thy deed, 
[ Flourtſh. Exeunt 


SCENE II. 


Rouſillon. 4 Room in the Counteſs's Palace, 


Enter Counteſs and Clown. 


CounT. Come on, fir; I ſhall now put you to 
the height of your breeding, 

CLo. I will ſhow myſelf highly fed, and lowly 
taught: I know my bulineſs is but to the court. 

CounT. To the court! why, what place make 
you ſpecial, when you put off that with ſuch con- 
tempt ? But to the court! 

CLo. Truly, madam, if God have lent a man any 
manners, he may eaſily put it off at court : he that 
cannot make a leg, put off's cap, kiſs his hand, 
and ſay nothing, has neither leg, hands, lip, nor 
cap; and, indeed, ſuch a fellow, to ſay precilely, 
were not for the court: but, for me, I have an an- 
ſwer will ſerve all men. 

Count, Marry, that's a bonntiful anſwer, that 
fits all queſtions. 

Co. It is like a barber's chair, * fits all but. 
tocks; the pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the 
brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 


5 1t is like @ barber's chair, &c, ] This expreſſion is proverbial. 
See Ray's Proverbs. 

So, in More Fools Tet, by R. S. a colledion of Epigrams. 4t0- 
1616 8 


deed 


0. 
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CounT. Will your anſwer ferve fit to all queſ- 
tions? | 
Clo. As fit as ten groats is for the hand of an 
attorney, as your French crown for your taffata 
punk, as Tib's ruſh for Tom's fore-linger, “ as 


« Moreover ſattin ſutes he doth compare 

« Unto the ſervice of a barber's chayre ; 

« As ht for every Jacke and journeyman, 

« As for a knight or worthy gentleman, '”” STEEVENS. 


6 __ Tib's ruſh for Tom's fore- finger, ] Tom is the man, and by 
Tib we are to underſiand the woman, and therefore, more properly 
ve might read — Tom's ruſh for, &c. The alluſion is to an ancient 
praftice of marrying with a ruſh ring, as well in other countries as 
in England. Breval, in his An{iquities of Paris, mentions it as a 
kind of eſpoulal uſed in France, by ſuch perſons as meant to live 
together in a ſtate of concubinage: but in England it was ſcarce 
ever practiſed except by deſigning men, for the purpoſe of cor- 
rupling thoſe young women to whom they pretended love. 

Richard Poore, biſhop of Saliſbury, in his Conflitutions, anni, 
1217, forbids the putting of ruſk rings, or any the like matter, on 
women's fingers, in order to the debauching them more readily: 
and he inſinuates as the reaſon of the prohibition, that there were 
ſome people weak enough to believe, that what was thus done in 
jeſt, was a real marriage. $ 

But notwithſtanding this cenſure on it, the practice was not abo- 
lihed ; for it is alluded to in a ſong in a play written by ir William 
D'Avenant, called The Rivas: 

« Ill crown thee with a garland of ſtraw then, 

« And I'll marry thee with a ruſh ring.” 
which ſong, by the way, was firft ſung by Miſs Davis; ſhe acted 
the part of Celania in the play; and King Charles II. upon bear- 
ing it, was ſa pleaſed with her voice and adion, that he took her 
from the ſtage , and made her his miſtreſs, 

Again, in the ſoug called The Winckefter Wedding, in D'Urfey's 
Pills to purge Melancholy , Vol. I. p. 276: > 

„Pert Strephon was kind to Betty, 
© And blicke as a bird in the'ſpring ; 
« And Tommy was fo to Katy, f 
Aud wedded her with a ruht ring.” Six I HAWKINS. 


Tih and Tom, in plain Engliſh, I believe, fland for wanfon 
and rogue, So, in Churchyard's Choſe ? 
»Tuſhe, that's a toye; let Tomkin talke of Tibb." 
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a pancake for Shrove-tueſday, a morris for May. 

i day, as the nail to his hole, the cuckold to bis hom, 
as a ſcolding quean to a wrangling knave, as the 
nun's lip to the friar's mouth; nay, as the pudding 
to his ſkin. 


Again, in the Queenes Majeſlies Entertainment in Suffolk and Vu. 
folk, &c. by Tho. Churchyard, 4to. no date: 


Cupid. 
© And doth not Jove and Mars bear ſway? Tuſh, that i 
true. 
Philoſopher, 
© Then put in Tom and Tibb-, and all beares ſway as much 
as you,” STEEVLENS. 


An anonymous writer, | Mr. Ritfon, ] with ſome probability, 
ſuppoſes that this is one of thoſe covert alluſions in which Shakſpeare 
frequently indulges himſelf, The following lines of Cleivelaud on 
an Hermaphrodite ſeem to countenaace the ſuppoſition: 

„ Nay, thoſe which modeſty can mean, 

© But dare not ſpeak, are Epicene. 

© That gameſter needs muſt overcome, 

© That can play both with Ji“ and Tom. | 

Sir John Hawkins would read — , as Tom's ruſh for Tib's fore- 
finger. But if this were the author's meaning, it would be necel- 
ſary to alter fill farther, and to read — As Tom's ruſh for Lib“ 
fourth finger. MaALoNE. | 


At the game of Gleek, the ace was called Tib, and the knave 
— Tom; and (his is the proper explanation of the lines cited from 
Cleiveland. The piadtice of mariying with a ruſh ring mentioned 
by Sir John Hawkins is very queſtionable, and it might be diſhcult 
to find any authority in ſupport of this opinion. Dovuce. 


Sir John Hawkios's alteration is unneceſſary. It was the pradice 
in former times for the woman to give the man a ring as well a+ for 
the man to give her one. So, in the laſt ſcene of Twelfth Night, 
the prieſt giving an account of Olivia's marriage, ſays, it was 

Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 
„ Strengthen'd by enterchangement of your rings. . 
| MI. MASON. 


I believe what many of us have aſſerted reſpeQing the exchange 
of rings in the marriage ceremony, is only true of the marnage 
contra, in which ſuch a practice undoubtedly prevailed. 

STEEVENS» 
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CounT. Have you, I ſay, an anſwer of ſuch fit- 
gels for all queſtions? Se) Þ 

Clo. From below your duke, to beneath your 
conſtable, it will fit any queſtion. 

CounT. It muſt be an anſwer of moſt monſtrous 
ze, that muſt fit all demands. 

Cro. But a trifle neither, in good faith, if the 
larned ſhould ſpeak truth of it: here it is, and all 
that belongs to't: Aſk me, if I ama courtier; it 
ſhall do you no harm to learn. 

CounT. To be young again,“ if we could: I 
will be fool in queſtion, hoping to be the wiſer by 
your anſwer,” I pray you, fir, are you a courtier ? 

CLo. O Lord, fir, * There's a imple putting 
of; — more, more, a hundred of them. 

CounT. Sir, I am a poor friend of yours, that 
loves you, 

CLo. O Lord, fir, —Thick, thick, ſpare not me. 

CounT. I think, fir, you can eat none of this 
homely meat. 

CLo. O Lord, fir, — Nay, put me to't, I warrant 
you. | 

CouxT. You were lately whipp'd, fir, I think. 

Cro. O Lord, fir, — Spare not me. 


To be young again,] The lady cenſures her own levity in 
tiling wick her jeſter, as a ridiculous attempt to return back ts 
youth, JonnsoN, : 


* 0 Lord, fir, ] A ridicule on that fooliſh expletive of ſpeech 
hen in vogue at court. WARBURTON. 


Thus Clove and Orange, in Every Man out of his Humour: 
© You conceive me, fir? Lord, fir!” 
Cleiveland , in oue of his ſongs, makes his Gentleman — 

« Anſwer, O Lord, fir! and talk play-book oaths.” 


FARMER. 
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Cour. Do you cry, O Lord, fer, at your whip. 
ping, and ſpare not me? indeed, your 0 Lord, fir, 
is very ſequent to your whipping; you would a. Wlh.rſelv 


{wer very well to a whipping, if you were bu mit 

bound to't. , Pan, 

CLo. I ne'er had worſe luck in my life, in my— wat h 

O Lord, Sir: I fee, things may ſerve long, but Bek 
not ſerve ever. 

Cour. Iplay the noble houſewife with the time, LAF 

to entertain it ſo merrily with a fool. | PAR 


CLo. O Lord, fir, — Why, there't ſerves wel LAF 
again. ONES 
CouNnT. An end, fir, to your buſineſs: Give Wi + —- 
Helen this, k ern 
And urge her to a preſent anſwer back: oy 
Commend me to my kinſmen, and my ſon; 
This is not much. 


. CLo. Not much commendation to them. Fo 
CounT. Not much employment for you: You e 
underſtand me? | E 
CLo. Moſt fruitfully; I am there before my legs. n 

_ Count. Haſte you again. | Exeunt ſeverally. Me. 
you ag [ ſeveral. uke 

ne dec 

8 CE N E III. tres. b 
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Paris. A Room in the King's Palace. Teo 

, L101 
Enter BERTRAM, LAFEU, and PAROLLES. ſomn 

A 

Lar. They ſay, miracles are paſt; and we have r 
our philoſophical perſons, to make modern and Wi er: 
up01 

this 

— Modern — ] i. e. common, ordinary, So, in As you L 
Like it: P 
« Full of wiſe ſaws, and modern inſtances. L 


Again, in another play: [Als well, &c. AQ V. ſc. iii.) — with 
her modern grace —— MALONE, 


ich 


1 
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\miliar things, ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. Hence 
; it, that we make trifles of terrors; enſconcing 
urſelves into ſeeming knowledge,“ when we ſhould 


bbmit ourſelves to an unknown fear.“ 


Pak. Why, tis the rareſt argument of wonder, 
hat hath ſhot out in our latter times. 


BER. And fo 'tis.. | 

Lar. To be relinquiſh'd of the artiſts, —— 

Par. So I fay; both of Galen and Paracelſus. 
Lar. Of all the learned and authentick fellows, — 


' — enſconcing ourſelves into ſeeming knowledge,} To enſconce 
literally ſignifies to ſecure as in a fort, So, in The Merry Wives of 
Windſor : I will enſconce me behind the arras.” Into (a frequent 
prttice with old writers) Is uſed for in. STEEVENS. 


' —— unknown fear.] Fear is here an object of fear, JOHNSON. 


* Par. So I ſay; both of Galen and Paracelſus. 

Laf, Of all the learned and authentick fe/lows,] Shakſpeare 
u have often obſerved, never throws out his words at random. 
Paacelſus, though no better than an ignorant and knaviſh ene 
muliaſt, was at this time in ſuch vogue, even amongk the learned, 
that he had almoſt juſtled Galen and the ancients out of credit. On 
this account learned is applied to Galen, and axthentick or faſhions 
able to Paracelſus. Sancy, in his Confeſſion Catholique, p. 30m. 
I. Col. 1720, is made to ſay: Je trouve la Riviere premier 
nidecin, de meilleure humeur que ces gens-ld. Il eft bon Galeviſte, & 
Ies.bon Paracelſiſte. II dit que la doctrine de Galien % honorable, 
& non mepriſable pour la pathologie, & profitable pour les boutiques. 
Lantre, pourvu que ce ſoit de vrais preceptes de Paracelſe, et bonne 
a ſuivre pour la verite, pour la ſubtilite, pour lepargne ; en 
bmme pour la Therapeutique, WARBURTON. 

As the whole merriment of this ſcene conſiſts in the pretenſ.ons 
of Yarolles to knowledge and ſentiment which he has not, | believe 
here are two paſlages in which the words and ſenſe are beſtowed 
upon him by the copies, which the author gave to Lafcu. I read 
luis paſſage thus ; 

Laf, To be relinquiſhed of the artifis—— 

Par. So I ſay. 

Laf. Both of Galen and Paracelſus, of all the learned and authentick 


ſillows. 


Par, Right, ſo 1 ſay. Jonxsox. 


1— 
d -" 
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PAR. Right, ſo I day. 

Lar. That gave him out incurable, — 

Par. Why, there 'tis; io ſay I too. 

Lar. Not to be help'd, — 

Par. Right; as 'twere, a man aſſur'd of an 

Lar. Uncertain life, and ſure death. 

Par. Juſt, you ſay well; ſo would I have ſaid. 

LAr. I may truly ſay, it is a novelty to the 
world, | 

PAR. It is, indeed: if you will have it in ſhow. 
ing, you ſhall read it in,. —— What do you cal 
there ?4— 

Lar. A ſhowing ofa heavenly effect in an earthly 
actor. | | 

Par. That's it I would have ſaid; the very ſame, 

Lax. Why, your dolphin is not luſtier:“ 'fore 
me I ſpeak in reſpet—— 


dition? 
hoe bt 
#711 


—— authentick ſe/lows,] The phraſe of the diploma is, 
authentice licentiatus. MUSGRAVE, 


The epithet authentick was in our author's time particularly 
applied to the learned. So, in Drayton's Owle, 4to, 1604 
„% For which thoſe grave and ſtill authentict ſages, 
«© Which ſought for knowledge in thoſe golden ages, 
© From whom we hold the ſcience that we have," Kc. 
MALONE, 
Par. It is, indeed : if you will have it in ſhowing, &c.] We 
ſhould read, I think: It is indeed, if you will have it a ſhowing— 
you ſhall read it in what do you call there... TyvRxWwHITT. 
Does not, if you will have it in ſhowing, ſignify in a demon- 
firation or flatement of the caſe? HexLey. 


* A ſhowing of a Beavinly eſfell, &c.) The title of ſome pam- 1 
phlet here ridiculed. WARBURTON. ſeen 
s Why, your dolphin is not luſtier :] By dolphin is meant the lie 
dauphin, the heir apparent, and the hope of the crown of France, F 


His title is ſo tranilated in all the old books. STEEBVENS. 1 
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Par. Nay, 'tis ſtrange, tis very ſtrange, that is 
he brief and the tedious of it; and he is of a moſt 
Ecnorous ſpirit, 7 that will not acknowledge it to 
he the—— | 

Lar. Very hand of heaven. 

Par. Ay, ſo I lay. 

Lar, In a moſt weak 

Par. And debile miniſter, great power, great 
mnſcendence : which ſhould, indeed, give us a fur- 
tier uſe to be made, than alone the recovery of the 
king,” as to be 1258 

Lar. Generally thankful. 


What Mr. Steevens obſerves is certainly true; and yet the ad- 
ftional word your induces me to think that by 4% 4% in the paſe 
hee before us the fiſh fo called was meant. Thus in Antony end 
Llupatra 7 

* ——— —— His delights 
« Were dolphin-like ; they ſhow'd his back above 
„% The element he liv'd in.” 
laſeu, who is an old courtier, if he had meant the king's ſon, 
would ſurely have ſaid—“ the dolphin.” I ufe the old ſpelling. 
MALONE, 


In the colloquial language of Shakſpeare's time your was free 
quently employed as it is in this paſlage : So, in Hamlet, the Grave» 
digger obſerves, that ** your water is a ſore decayer of your whorſon 
dead body.“ Again, in As you Like it: Your if is the only peace- 
maker,” STEEVENS. | 

' —— facinorous ſpirit, This word is uſed in Heywood's 
Engliſh Traveller, 1633: 

And magnified for high facinorous deeds,” 
Facinorous is wicked. The old copy ſpells the word facinerious ; 
but as Parolles is not deſigned for a verbal blunderer, I have 
adhered to the common ſpelling. STEEVENS. 


- which ſhould, indeed give us @ ſurther, uſe to be made, &c.] 
I believe Parolles has again uſurped words and ſenſe to which he 
has no right; and I read this paſſage thus: 

Laf. In a moſt weak and debile miniſter, great power, great tran- 
ſeendence ; which Should, indeed, give us @ ſurther uſe to be made than 
tie mere recovery of the king. 

Par, As to be | 

Laf. Generally thankful, JOHNSON. 


76 ALL'S WE L I. 
Enter King, HELENA, and Attendants. 


Par, I would have ſaid; you ſay well: Her 
comes the king. | Ly 

Lae. Luſlick, as the Dutchman ſays: III lik 
a maid the better, whilſt I have a tooth in my head, 
Why, he's able to lead her a coranto. 

PAR. Mort du Vinaigre! Is not this Helen? 

Lar. Fore God, I think ſo. = 

KING. Go, call before me all the lords in court,— 


Exit an Attendant, 
Sit, my preſerver, by thy patient's fide; 


And with this healthful hand. whoſe baniſh'd ſeal: Wl dt. 
Thou haſt repeal'd, a ſecond time receive þ 
The confirmation of my promis'd gift, An 
Which but attends thy naming. N 
e 2 Not 
When the parts are written out for players, the names of the 
characters which they are to repreſent are never ſet down; but only 
the laſt words of the preceding ſpeech which belongs 10 their 2 { 
Partner in the ſcene. If the plays of Shakſpeare were printed (a were 
there is good reaſon to ſuſpe&) from theſe piece-meal tranſcrip, = 
how eaſily may the miſtake be accounted for, which Dr. Johnſon 3 
has judiciouſly ſtrove to remedy? STEEVENS. of H 
9 Luſtick, as the Dutchman ſays:] Luftigh is the Dutch word for lord 
luſty, chearful, pleaſant. It is uſed in Han's Beerepot's Inviſible prof 
Comedy, 1618: | T 
6 —— can walk a mile or two bis 
% As luſtigue as a boor - —. „ whi 
Again in The Witches of Lancaſhire, by Heywood and Broome, k 
1634 7 „ „% Btw Land 
„What all lufick, all ſrolickſome! ” wn 
The burden alſo of one of our ancient Medleys is | 4 and 
Hey luſticke, STEEVENS, | def 
In the narrative of the crueldes committed by the Dutch at her 
Amboyna, in 1622, it is ſaid, that after a night ſpent in prayer, Kc. 4 


by ſome of the priſaners, „ the Dutch that guarded them offered 
them wine, bidding them drink !uftick, and drive away the ſorrow) 
according to the cuſtom of their own nation.” REEO. E 


4 
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Enter ſeveral Lords. 


Mir maid, ſend forth thine eye : this youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelors land at my beſtowing, 

Oer whom both ſovereign power and father's voice“ 

have to uſe: thy frank election make; 

Thou haſt power to chooſe, and they none to for- 
ſake. 


Het. To each of you one fair and virtuous miſ- 
treſs | 
Fall, when love pleaſe!—marry, to each but one!“ 


Lar. I'd give bay Curtal,* and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken * than theſe boys, 
And writ as little beard. 


KING. Peruſe them well : 
Not one of thoſe, but had a noble father. 


oer whom both ſovereign power and father's voice, — ] They 
were his wards as well as his ſubjects. HENLEV. 


3 —— marry, to each, but one!] I cannot underſtand this paſſage 
in any other ſenſe, than as a ludicrous exclamation, in conſequence 
of Helena's wiſh of one fair and virtuous miſtreſs {o each of the 
lords, If that be ſo, it cannot belong to Helena; and might 
properly enough be given to Parolles. TYRWHITT. | 


Tyrwitt's obſervations on this paſſage are not conceived with 
lis uſual ſagacity. He miſtakes the import of the words but one, 
which does not mean one only, but except one. 

Helena wiſhes a fair and virtuous miſtreſs to each of the young 
lords who were preſent, one only excepted; and the perſon. ex- 
tepted is Bertram, whoſe miſtreſs ſhe hoped ſhe herſelf ſhould be; 
and ſhe makes the exception out of modeſty: for otherwiſe the 
deſcription of a fair and virtuous miſtreſs would have extended to 
herſelf, M. MASON. 


J bay Curtal,] i. e. a bay, dock'd horſe. STEEvexs. 


F My mouth no more were broken —] A broken mouth is a mouth 
Which has loſt part of its teeth. JOHNSON. 
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Her. Gentlemen. LAF. 
Heaven hath, through me, reſtor'd the king ofiÞ"**? 
health. HE! 

Att. We underſtand it, and thank heaven yy 
you. | before 


Her. I ama ſimple maid; and therein wealthiel, 
That, I proteſt, I imply, am a maid :— 
Pleaſe it your majeſty, I have done already: 
The bluſhes in my cheeks thus whiſper me, 
We bluſh, that thou ſhould'ſt chooſe ; but be refus'd, 
Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever; 
We'll nder come there again.“ 
KING. Make choice; and, ſee, 
Who ſhuns thy love, ſhuns all his love in me. 
HEL. Now, Dian, from thy altar do 1 fly; 
And to imperial Love, that god moſt high, 
Do my ſighs ſtream.— Sir, will you hear my ſuit! 


1 LorD. And grant it. Find 
He. Thanks, fir; all the reſt is mute. L 
have 
| 
6 We bluſh, that thou ſhould'ſt chooſe; but, be refus'd, 1 

Let the white death, &c.} In che original copy, theſe lines ute 
pointed thus: To 
We bluſh that thou ſhould'ft chooſe, but be reſus d; 4 

Let the white death fit on thy cheek for ever, Kc. 

This punQuation has been adopted in all ſubſequent ediiions, 

The preſent iegulation of the text appears to me to afford a muck 
clearer ſenſe. ++ My bluſhes, (ſays Helen,) thus whiſper me. We 1, 
blulh that thou {hould'ſt have the nomination of thy hulbane, 95, 
However, chooſe him at thy peril. But, if thou be refuled, let ' 
thy cheeks be for ever pale; we will never reviſit them again. The 
The bluſhes which are here perſonified, could not be ſuppoſed thro 
to know that Helena would be refuſed, as, according to the former , 
punctuation, they appear to do; and, even if the poet had 77 her 
this, he would ſurely have written *+ — and be refuſed,” reg 
„% — but be refuſed.” ma) 
Be red means the ſame as—** thou being refus'd,” —or, be * 


thou refuſed,” MALONE. 
The white death is the chloroſis. JOHNSON, . 
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Lar. I had rather be in this choice, than throw 
lnes-ace * for my life. | 

Her. The honour, fir, that flames in your fair 

eyes, | 
Before I ty too threatningly replies : 
Love make your fortunes twenty times above, 
Her that ſo wiſhes, and ber humble love! 

'2LokD. No better, if you pleale. 

HEL. My with receive, 
Which great love grant! and ſo I take my leave. 

Lar. Do all they deny her“? An they were ſons 
of mine, l'd have them whipp'd; or I would ſend 
hem to the Turk, to make eunuchs of. 

HEL. Be not afraid [To @ Lord. ] that I your hand 

ſhould take ; 
[Il never do you wrong for your own ſake: - 
Bleling upon your vows ! and in your bed 
find fairer fortune, if you ever wed ! 

Lar. Theſe boys are boys of ice, they'll none 
have her: ſure, they are baſtards to the Engliſh; 
e French ne'er got them. 

Her. You are too young, too happy, and too good, 
To make yourſelf a ſon out of my blood. 

4 Loup. Fair one, I think not ſo. 


1 —— all the reſt is mute. ] i. e. I have no more to ſay to Y IPs 
", Hamlet: —— the reſt is filence.” STEEVENS., 


" —— ames-ace—-] i. e. the loweſt chance of the dice. So, in 
The Ordinary, by \Cartwright : ++ — — may at my laſt ſtake, &c, 
tro ames-aces thrice together.” STEEVENS. 


* Laf. Do all they deny ker? | None of them have yet denied 
ber, or deny her afterwards but Bertram. The ſcene muſt be fo 
regulated that Lafeu and Parolles talk at a diſtance, where they 
May ſee what paſſes between Helena, and the lords, but not hear 
it ſo that they know not by whom the refuſal is made. 

| Jonxsox 
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Lar. There's one grape yet. —I am ſure, thy f. Kis 
ther drank wine. — But if thou be'ſt not an ass ji: 
am a youth of fourteen; I have known thee i can 
ready, : 

HEL. I dare not ſay, I take you; [To BERTRaAy,] 

but I give | 
Me, and my ſervice, ever whilſt I live, 
Into vour guiding power. This is the man, 


Kinc. Why then, young Bertram, take her, ſhe; WF Of » 
thy wife. Fron 
Ber. My wife, my liege? I ſhall beſeech you WM The 
highneſs, Wh 


In ſuch a buſineſs give me leave to uſe 


The help of mine own eyes. ih Is g 
KING. Know'ſt chou not, Bertram, The 
What ſhe has done for me? 


BR. Ves, my good lord; 
But never hope to know why I ſhould marry her. 
KING. Thou know'ſt, ſhe has rais'd me from my 


ſickly bed. we 
BER. But follows it, my lord, to bring me down ; 
Muſt anſwer for your railing ? 1 know her well; {cri 


She had her breeding at my father's charge : N 
A poor phyſician's daughter my wife! Diſdain 
Rather. corrupt me ever ! | 


,* There's one grape yet,] This ſpeech the three laſt editor; 
[Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton,) have perplexed themſelves 
by dividing between Lafeu and Parolles, without any authority 
of copies, or any improvement of ſenſe. I have reſtored the old 
reading, and ſhould have thought no explanation neceſſary, but 
that Mr. Theobald apparently miſunderſtood it. 

Old Lafeu having, upon the ſuppoſition that the lady was refuſed, 
reproached the young lords as boys of ice, throwing his eyes on 
Bertram who remained, cries out, There is one yet into whom his 
father put good blood ——but 1 have known thee long enough to Aae 
thee for an aſs. JOHNSON. 8 
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Kinc. Tis only title* thou diſdain'ft in her, the 
. which | 

| can build up. Strange is it, that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat,“ pour'd all together, 
Would quite confound diſtinction, yet ſtand off 
In differences ſo mighty : If ſhe be 

All that is virtuous, (ſave what thou diſlik'ſt, 

A poor phyſician's daughter,) thou diflik'ſt 

Of virtue for the name: but do not fo: 

From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed,“ 
The place is dignified by the doer's deed : 

Where great additions ſwell,“ and virtue none, 

It is a drophed honour : good alone 

Is good, without a. name; vilenels is ſo : 7 

The property by what it is ſhould go, 


is only title—] i. e. the want of title. MALONE. 

i Of colour, weight, and heat,] That is, which are of the ſame 
colout, weight, Kc. MALOXNE, ; 

From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, ] The old copy 
has—whence, This eaſy correQion | when | was preſcribed by Dr. 
Thirlby, THEOBALD. 

5 Where great additions ſwell,] Additions are the titles and de- 
ſcriptions by which men are dillinguiſked from each other. 


MALONE., 


7 — good alone 8 
Is good, without à name; vileneſs is TY 1 Shakſpeare may mean, 
that excernal circumſtances have no power over the real nature of 
things. Good alone (1. e. by itſelf) without @ name (i. e. without 
the addition of titles) is good. Vileneſs is ſo (i. e. is __" Eicher 
of them is what its name implies : 
+ The property by what it is ſhould go, 
„ Not by the title——.”" 
„Let's write good angel on the devil's horn, 
„% 'Tis not the devils creſt.” Meaſure for Meaſure. 
STEEVENS, 
Steevens's laſt interpretation of this paſſage is very near * 
right; but I think it ſhould be pointed thus: „ 
—— good elone ' 
Is good ;—without a name, vileneſs is ſo. 
Meaning that good is good without any addition, aud vileneſs 


Vor. IX. G 


$2 ABEL rt. 


Not by the title. She is young, wiſe, fair ; 
In theſe to nature ſhe's immediate heir ; * 
And theſe breed honour: that is honour's [corn, 
Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 
And is not like the fire :* Honours belt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fore-goers: the mere word's a laye, 
Debauch'd on every tomb; on every grave, 
A lying trophy; and as oft is dumb, 
Where duſt, aud damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 


would {till be vileneſs, though we had no ſuch name to diſtinguik 
it by. A fimilar expreſſion occurs in Macbeth : 
+ Though all things foul would wear the brows of grace, 
4% Yet grace muſt ſtill look ſo.” 
That is, grace would ſtill be grace, as vileneſs would fill be 
vileneſs. M. MASON. . g IM 

The meaning is,— Good is good, independent on any worldly 
diſtinion or title : ſo vilenels is vile, in whatever ſtate it nay 
appear. MALONE, 

* In theſe to nature ſhe's immediate heir;] To be immediate lar 
is to inherit without any intervening tranſmitter: thus ſhe inherits 
beauty immediately from nature, but honour is tranſmitted by an- 
ceſtors. JOHNSON. | 

v ——— — that is honour's, ſcorn, 

Which challenges itſelf as honour's born, 

And is not like the re:] Perhaps we might read more elegently— 

as honour-born,  honourably deſcended : the child of honour. 
MA LONE, 

Honour's born; is the child of honour. Born is here uſed, a 
bairn ſtill is in the North. HENLE T. 

And is not like the fire : Honours beſt thrive, c.] The fl 
folio omits —beft ; but the ſecond folio ſupplies it, at it is neceſlay 
to enforce the ſenſe of the paſlage, aud complete its meaſure. 

STEEVENS, 

The modern editors read— Honours beſt thrive; in which they 
have followed the editor of the fecond folio, who introduced the 
word beft unneceilarily; not obſerving that fire was uſed by out 
author, like fire, hour, &c. as a diffyllable. MALONE. 

Where is au example of fire, uſed as a diſſyllable, to be found: 
Fire and flour were anciently written fer and hower ; and conſe- 
quently the concurring vowels could be ſeparated in pronunciation. 

$TE&VEN, 


% 
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If thou canſt like this creature as a maid, 
[can create the reſt: virtue, and ſhe, 
Is her own dower; honour, and wealth, from me. 
e, Ber. I cannot love her, nor will ſtrive to do't. 
Kine, Thou wrong'ſt thyſelf, if thou ſhould'ſt 
ſtrive to chooſe. 
Her. Thatyouagewellreſtor'd, my lord, Iam glad; 
Let the reſt go. | 5 
Kix. My honour's at the ſtake; which to defeat, 
muſt produce my power : Hefe, take her hand, 
Proud ſcornful boy, unworthy, this good gift; 
That doſt in vile miſpriſion thackle up 
My love, and her defert; that canſt not dream, 
We, poizing us in her deſective ſcale, 
Shall weigh thee, to the beam; that wilt not know, 


Of honour'd bones indeed. What ſhould be ſaid? 


My konour's at the flake; which to defeat, 

I muft produce my powrr :] The poor King of France is again 
made a man of Gotham, by our unmerciful editors. For he is 
not to make uſe of his authority to defeat, but to deſend, his 
honour, THEOBALD, 

Had Mr. Theobald been aware that the implication or clauſe of 

tie ſentence (as the grammarians ſay) ſerved for the antecedent 

„Which danger to defeat,” there had been no need of his wit or 
his alteration. FARMER. | 

Notwithſtanding Mr. Theobald's pert cenſure of former editors 

for retaining the word defeat, I ſhould be glad to ſee it reſtored 

erl. in, as lam perſuaded it is the true reading. The French 

verb defairt (from whence our defeat) ſignifies to free, to diſem- 


Lair 


1 borraſs, as well as to deſtroy, Defaire un neud, is to untie a knot; 
11 and in this ſenſe, I apprehend, defeat is here uſed. It may be 
bey obſerved, that our verb undo has the ſame varieties of ſignification ; 
the and I ſuppoſe even Mr. Theobald would not have been much 
_ puzzled to find the ſenſe of this paſſage, if it had been written; 
My kenour's at the ſtake, which to undo 1 muſt produce my power. 
FE TyYRWHITT, 
ſe· 0 eee that canſ not dream, 


We, poizing us in her defeflive ſcale, 8 
Shall weigh thee to the beam] That canſt not underſtand, that 
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It is in ns to plant thine honour, where enile 
We pleaſe to have it grow: Check thy contempt: nal. 
Obey our will, which travails in thy good : | 
Believe not thy diſdain, but preſently 

Do thine own fortunes that obedient right, 
Which both thy duty owes, and our power claims, 


; Sh 
Or I will throw thee from my care for ever, 4s 
Into the ſtaggers, * and the careleſs lapſe rad—! 
Of youth and ignorance; both my revenge and hate MI. *" 
. 3 e kethap 
Looſing upon thee in the name of juſtice, 

Without all terms of pity : Speak; thine anſwer, 

BER. Pardon, my gracious lord; for I ſubmit 
My fancy to your eyes : When I conſider, The b. 
W hat great creation, and what dole of honour, oe 
Flies were you bid it, I find that ſhe,- which late WW iyed. 
Was in my nobler thoughts moſt baſe, is now The 
The praiſed of the king; who, ſo ennobled, 20 

3 

Is, as 'twere, born ſo. elligi 
KING. Take her by the hand, any 
And tell her, ſhe is thine: to whom I promiſe kicenc 
A counterpoize ; if not to thy eſtate, uy 
A balance more replete. | | 115 
BER. | I take her hand. arr 
Kixc. Good f ing, Wi 
ING. Good fortune, and the favour of the king, WW vic: 
Th 
if you and this maiden ſhould be weighed together, and our royal 5. 
favours ſhould be thrown into her ſcale, (which you eſteem fo bit 
light,) we would make that in which you ſhould be placed, 40 "Sa 
ſtrike the beam. MALONE, ag 
Into the Raggers,] One ſpecies of the flaggers, or the horſes cerem 
apoplexy, is a raging impatience which makes the animal dalb limiz 
himſelf with deſtructive violence againſt poſts or walls. To thi x. 


the alluſion, I ſuppoie, is made. JOHNSON. 
Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſhon in Cymbeline, where Poll 

humus fays : 1 8780 | 
© Whence come theſe ffaggers on me?” STEEVENS» 


pt: 
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mile upon this contract ; whoſe ceremony 
Shall ſeem expedient on the now- born brief, 
and be perform'd to-night: the ſolemn feaſt 


6 —— whoſe ceremony 

Shall ſeem expedient on the now-born brief, 

And be prrform'd to night:) Several of the modern editors 
rad —new-born brief, STEEVENS. 


This, if it be at all intelligible, is at leaſt obſcure and inaccurate, 
kethaps it was written thus: | 
what ceremony 

Shall ſeem expedient on the now-born brief, 

Shall be perform'd to night; the ſolemn feaft 

Shall more attend . | 
The brief is the contract of eſpouſal, or the licence of the church. 
The King means, What ceremony is neceſlary to make this contract 
z marriage, {hall be immediately performed; the reſt may be de- 
layed, JOHNSON, 


The only authentick ancient copy reads —now-boru, I do not 
perceive that any change is necellary, MALOXNE. 


The whole ſpeech is unnaturally expreſſed; yet I think it in- 
tlligible as it ſtands, and ſhould therefore reje& Johnſon's amend- 
nent and explanation. 

The word brief does not here denote either a contrad or a 
licence, but is au adjective, and means ſhort or contrafted: and the 
words on the now-born, ſignify for the preſent, in oppoſition to upon 
tle coming ſpace,, which means hereafter. The ſenſe of the whole 
pallage ſeems to be this :—+* The king and fortune ſmile on this 
contract; the ceremony of which it ſeems expedient to abridge for 
the preſent; the ſolemn feaſt ſhall be performed at a future time, 
vien we ſhall be able to allemble friends.” M. MASON. 


Though, I have inſerted the foregoing note, I do no profeſs to 
comprehend its meaning fully, Shakſpeare uſes the words es- 
pedience, expedient, and expediently, in the ſenſe of haſte, quick, ex- 
priitioufly. A, brief, in ancient language, means any ſhort and 
ſummary writing or proceeding. The now - born brief is only 
mother phraſe for the contrat recently and ſuddenly made, The 
(remony of it (ſays the king) ſhall ſeem to haflen aſter its ſhort pre- 
uminary, and be performed to night, ke. STEEVENS. 

Now-born, the epithet in the old copy, prefixed to brief, un- 
queltionably ought to be reſtored. The xow-born brief, is the 
reve original of the feudal times, which, in this inſtance, formally 
liked the king's couſent to the marriage of Bertram, his ward. 

| HENLEY, 
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Shall more attend upon the coming ſpace, 
ExpeCting abſent friends. As thou lov'ſt her, 
Thy love's to me religious; elſe does err. 
[Excunt King, BERTRAM, HELENA, Lords, au 
Attendants. ”| 5 
Lar. Do you hear, monſieur, a word with you, 
Par. Your plealure, fir ? 
Lar. Your lord and maſier did well to make his 
recantation. | 
Pan. Recantation?—My lord? my maſter? 
Lar. Ay; Is it not a language, I ſpeak? 
PAR. A moſt harſh one; and not to be unde. 
flood without bloody ſucceeding. My maſter? 
Lar. Are you companion to the count Rouhllon? 
Par. To any count; to all counts; to what is man, 
LAr. To what is count's man; count's maſter 
is of another ſtyle. 
Par. You are too old, fir; let it ſatisfy you, 
you are too old, | 


Our author often uſes brief in the ſenſe of a ſhort note, or in- 
timation concerning any buſineſs; and ſometimes without the ide 
of writing. So, in the laſt Ad of this play: 

© —— fſhe tcld me 
„% In a ſweet verbal brief,” &c. 
Again, in the prologue to Sir Jokn Oldcafile, 1600 : 
© To flop which ſcruple, let this brief ſullice ; — 
„% It is no pamper'd ęluttion we preſent,” &c, 

The meaning therefore of the preſent paſſage, I believe, is 
Good fortune, and the king's favour ſmile on this ſhort contiad; 
the ceremonial part of which ſhall immediately pats, —ſhall jollow 
cloſe on the troth now plighted between the parties, and be performed 
this night; the ſolemn ſeaſt ſhall bg delayed toa future time, MALO. 


7 The old copy has the following fingular continuation: Paroles 
and Laſeu flay behind, commenting of this wedding. This could bave 
been only the marginal note of a prompter, aud was never deſigues 
to appear in print. STEEVENS. | 


To comment means, I believe to aſſume the appearance of perſons 
deeply engaged in thought, Maron. 
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Lar. I muſt tell thee, firrah. I write man; to 
which title age cannot bring thee. 

PAR. What I dare too well do, I dare not do. 

Lr. 1 did think thee, for two ordinaries,* to 
be a pretty wile fellow; thou didſt make tolerable 
vent of thy travel; it might pals : yet the ſcarfs, 
and the banglercts, about thee, did manifoldly diſ- 
ſuade me from believing thee a veſlel of too great 
burden. I have now found thee ; when I loſe thee 
again, I care not: yet art thou good for nothing but 
aking up; ? and that thou art ſcarce worth. 

Par. Hadſt thou not the privilege of antiquity 
upon thee, — 

Lar. Do not plunge thyſelf too, far in anger, 
left thou haſten thy trial; which if—Lord have 
mercy on thee for a hen! So, my good window 
of lattice, fare thee well; thy caſement I need not 
open, for I look through thee. Give me thy hand, 

Par, My lord, you give me moſt egregious in- 
dignity. 

LAF. Ay, wh all my heart; and thou art wor- 
thy of it. 

Pak. I have not, my lord, deſerw'd it. 

Lar, Yes, good faith, every dram of it; and! 
will not bate thee a ſcruple. 

PAR. Well, I ſhall be wiſer. 
15 Lar, E'en as ſoon as thou canſt, for thou haſt 
low to pull at a ſmack o'the contrary, If ever thou be'ſt 
ned bound in thy ſcarf, and beaten, thou ſhalt find what 
it is to be proud of thy bondage. I have a deſire 


5 to hold my acquaintance with thee, or rather my 

ed — for two ordinaries —] While 1 ſat twice with thee at 
table. JOHNSON, : 

05 I —— taking uf 5] To take uþ is to contradif, to call to account ; 


u well as to pick off the ground. JOHNSON, 
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a man I know. 

Par. My lord, you do me moſt inſupportable 
vexation. 

LAr. I would it were hell- pains for thy ſake, and 
my poor doing eternal: for doing 1 am palt; as] 
will by thee, in what motion age will give me 
leave. * [ Exit, 

Pak. Well, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this dilgrace 
off me;* ſcurvy, old, filthy, {curvy lord !—Well, 
I muſt be patient; there is no fettering of autho. 
rity. I'II beat him, by my life, If 1 can meet him 
with any convenience, an he were double and 
double a lord. I'll have no more pity of his age, 
than I would have of_.F'I. beat him, an if I could 
but meet him again. 


knowledge; that I may ſay, in the default,“ he i 


* —— in the default,) That is, at a need, Jouxsox. 

3 —— for doing I am faſt; as I will by thee, in what motion agt 
will gite me leave.) The conceit, which is ſo thin that it might 
well eſcape a baſly reader, is in the word paſt—1 am palt, as I will 
be paſt by thee, JOHNSON. | 

Laſeu means to ſay, „for doing Iam paſt, as I will paſs by thee 
in what motion age will permit.” Lafeu, ſays, that he will paſs by 
Parolles, not that he will be paſſed by him: and Lafeu is adually 
the perſon who goes out, M. MASON. 

Dr. Johnſou is, | believe, miſtaken, Mr. Edwards has, I think, 
given the true meaning of Lafeu's words. I cannot do much, ſays 
Lafeu; doing 1 an paſt, as 1 will by thee in what motion age will 
give me leave; i. e. as Iwill paſs by thee as faſt as I am able ;—and 
he immediately goes out. It is a play on the word paſt : the con- 
ceit indeed is poor, but Shakſpeare plainly meant it.” MALONE. 

Doing is here uſed obſcenely. So, in Ben Jonlou's tran{lation of 
a pallage in an Epigram of Petronius : 

Brevis et, &c. & fada volup tas. 
„% Doing, a filthy pleaſure is, and ſhort.” CoLLixs. 

* Well, thou haſt a ſon ſhall take this diſgrace off me ;] This the ve 
poet makes Parolles ſpeak alone; and this is nature. A coward 
ſhould try to hide his poltroonery even from himſelf. An ordinary 
writer would have been glad of ſuch an opportunity to bring him 
to confeſſhhon. WARBURTON, | 


ih 
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Re-enter LAFEU. 


Lar. Sirrah, your lord and maſter's married, 
here's news for you; you have a new miſtreſs. 
Par, I moſt _unfeignedly beſeech your lordſhip 
o make ſome reſervation of your wrongs: He is 
ny good lord: whom 1 lerve above, is my maſter. 

Lar. Who? God? 

Par, Ay, fir. 

Lar. The devil it is, that's thy maſter. Why doſt 
thou garter up thy arms o' this faſhion? doſt make 
hoſe of thy ſleeves? do other ſervants ſo? Thou 
wert belt let thy lower part where thy noſe ſtands. 
By mine honour, if I were but two hours younger, 
I'd beat thee: methinks, thou art a general offence, 
and every man ſhould beat thee. I think, thou 
walt created for men to breathe themſelves upon 
thee. | 

Par. This is hard and undeſerved meaſure, my 
lord. | 

LAr. Go to, fir; you were beaten in Italy for pick- 
ing a kernel out of a pomegranate; you are a vaga- 
bond, and no true. traveller: you are more ſaucy 
with lords, and honourable perſonages, than the 
heraldry of your birth and virtue gives you com- 
miſion.* You are not worth another word, elſe I'd 
call you knave. I leave you. [ Exit. 


Enter BERTRAM. 


Par. Good, very good; it is ſo then. Good, 


very good; let it be conceal'd a while. 


v —— than the heraldry of your birth, &c.], In former copies: 


then the commiſſion of your birth and virtue gives you heraldry. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer reſtored it. JOHNSON, 
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BER. Undone, and forfeited to cares for ever! Pa 
Par. What is the matter, ſweec heart? Br 
BER. Although before the ſolemn prieſt I hay vil | 

1 ſworn, Tul u 

I will not bed her, Y Pa 


Par. What? what, ſweet heart? 
BR. O my Parolles, they have married me: — 
I'll to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. 

PAR. France is a dog-hole, and it no more mein 
The tread of a man's foot: to the wars! 

BER. There's letters from my mother; what the 

import is, 
I know not yet. IN 

PAR. Ay, that would be known: To the war, 

my-boy, to the wars! 
He wears his honour in a box unſeen, 

That hugs his kickſy-wickſy here at home; 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 
Which ſhould ſuſtain the bound and high curve 
Of Mars's fiery ſteed: To other regions: 
France is a ſtable; we that dwell in't, jades; 
Therefore, to the war! 

BER. It ſhall be ſo; I'll ſend her to my houſe, 
Acquaint my mother with my bate to her, 
And wherefore I am fled; write to the king 
That which I durſt not ſpeak : H preſent gift 
Shall furniſh me to thoſe Italian fields, 

Where noble fellows ſtrike: War is no ſtrife 
To the dark houſe, and the deteſted wife.“ 


5 That hugs bis kickſy-wickſy, &c.] Sir T. Hanmer, in his 
Gloſſary, obſerves that kicky-wickſy is a made word in ridicule au 
diſdain of a wife. Taylor, the water-poet, has a poem ih diſdan 10 


of his debtors, entitled, 4 kickſy-winſy, or a Lern . ; 
REY, 


7 To the dark houſe, &c.] The dark louſe is a houſe made gloomy 
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er! Pax, Will this capricio hold in thee, art ſure ? 
Bux. Go with me to my chamber, and adviſe me. 

u ſend her ſtraight away: To-morrow*® ' 

Tul to the wars, ſhe to her ſingle forrow. 
Pan. Why, theſe balls bound; there's noiſe in 

it.— Tis hard; 

A young man, married, is a man that's marr'd: 

Therefore away, and leave her bravely; go: 

The king has done you wrong; but, huſh! tis ſo. 
Exeunt. 


by difcontent. Milton ſays of death and the king of hell preparing 
% combat: 

% So frown'd the mighty combatans, that hell 

{++ Grew darker at their frown. , JOHNSON. 


Perhaps this is the ſame thought we meet with in K. Henry IV. 
euly more folemnly expreſſed: 
: —— he's as tedious 5 
„As is a tired horſe, a railing wiſe, 
„ Worſe than a ſmoaky houſe." 
the proverb originated before chimneys were in general uſe, 
„hich was not till the middle of Elizabeth's reign, See Piers 
Human, paſſus 17: 
Thbre thinges there be that doe a man by ſtrength 
For to flye his one houſe, as holy wryte ſheweth: 
„ That one is a wycked wife, that wyll not be chaſtyſed; 
++ Her fere flyeth from her, for feare of her tonge: — 
Aud when ſmolke and ſmoulder ſmight in his fyghte, 
i++ It doth him worſe than his wyſe, or wete to llepe; 
„% For ſmolie gr ſmoulder, ſmileth in his cen 
| „ Til he be Dlear'd or blind," Kc. 
The old copy reads — detefed wife. Mr. Rowe made the cor- 
edion. STEEVENS., | ; 


The emenllation is fully ſupported by a ſubſequent paſlage: 
© "Tis a haid bondage to become the wife t 
1s „Of a detefting lord.” MALONE, 

* I'll fend her firaight away: To-morrow — ] As this line wants a 
loot, I ſuppoſe our author wiote — ** Betimes to-morrow. '" So, in 
Macbeth : 

4 — I will to-morrow, 
„ Bettmes I will,” &c. _ STEEVENS. 


\ 
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SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Another Room in the ſame, 


Enter HELENA and Clown. 


Herr. My mother greets me kindly: Is ſhe well? 
Cro. She is not well; but yet ſhe has her health; 


ſhe's very merry; but yet ſhe is not well : but thanks 
be given, ſhe's very well, and wants nothing 1'the 
world; but yet ſhe is not well. | 


HEL, If ſhe be very well, what does ſhe ail, that 
ſhe's not very well? 


CLo. Truly, ſhe's very well, indeed, but for two 
things. | 


Her. What two things? 


CLo. One, that ſhe's not in heaven, whither God 
ſend her quickly! the other, that ſhe's in earth, 
from whence God ſend her quickly! 


Enter PAROLLES. 


PAR. Bleſs you, my fortunate lady! 


Her. I hope, fir, 1 have your hoon will to have 
mine own good fortunes. * 


Par. You had my prayers to lead hl. on ; and 


to keep them on, have them till. —O, my knave! 


How does my old lady? 


CLo. So that you had her e and I her 
money, I would ſhe did as you ſay. 


—— fortunes, } Old copy—fortune, Correded by Mr. Steevens. 
MALONE- 


PAR 

CLO 
man's 
ſay no 
to haV 
which 
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Par. Why, I ſay nothing. ; | 
Cro. Marry, you are the wiſer man; for many a 
man's tongue ſhakes out his maſter's undoing: To 
ay nothing, to do nothing, to know nothing, and 
to have nothing, is to be a great part of your title; 
which is within a very little of nothing, 
Par. Away, thou'rt a knave. 
Clo. You ſhould have ſaid, fir, before a knave 
thou art a knave: that is, before me thou art a 
knave: this had been truth, fir. 
Par, Go to, thou art a witty fool, I have found 
thee. | 
CLo. Did you find me in yourſelf, fir? or were 
you taught to find me? The ſearch, fir, was pro- 
ftable; and much fool may you find in you, even 
to the world's pleaſure, and the increaſe of laughter. 
Par. A good knave, rYfaith, and well fed. *— 
Madam, my lord will go away to-night; 
A very ſerious buſineſs calls on him. 
The great prerogative and te of love, | 
Which, as your due, time claims, he does acknow- 
ledge; INE 
But puts it off by a compelFd reſtraint ;* 


* —— and well fed.) An allufion, perhaps, to the old ſaying — 
* Better fed than taught; to which the Clown has himſelf alluded 
in a preceding ſcene; — I will ſhow myſelf highly fed and lowly 
taught.” STEEVENS. | 


But puts it off by @ compell d reſtraint;] The old copy reads — 
% a compell'd reſtraint. STEEVENS. 


The editor of the third folio reads — by a compell'd reſtraint; and 
the alteration has been adopted by the moderu editors; perhaps with- 
out neceſſity. Our poet might have meant, in his uſual licentious 
manner, that Bertram puts off the completion of his wiſhes to a future 
day, till which he is compelled to reſtrain his deſires. This, it muſt be 
confelſed, is very harſh; but our author is often ſo licentious in his 
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Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, is ſtrew' dwith lotet, 
Which they diſtil now in the curbed time,“ 
To make the coming hour o'erflow with joy, 
And pleaſure drown the brim. 

HEL. What's his will elſe? 

PAR. That you will take your inſtant leave o'the 

king, 

And make this haſte as your own good proceeding, 
Strengthen'd with what apology you think 
May make it probable need.“ 

HEIL. What more 3 he? 


phraſeology, that change on that ground Alone is very dangerout, 
In K. Henry VIII. we have a phraſcology not very different: 
©. —— All-fouls day 
„ Is the determin'd reſpite of my wrongs." 
i. e. the day to which my wrongs are 2 Malour. 


2 Whoſe want, and whoſe delay, &.] The ſweets with whioh 
that want are ſirewed, I ſuppoſe, are compliments and profeflions 
of kindneſs, JOHNSON. 


ohnſoa ſeems not to have underſtood this paſſage; the meaning 

of which is merely this: — That the delay of the joys, and the ex- 
petation of them, would make them more delightful when they come.” 
The curbed time, means the time of reſtraint. Whoſe want, means ti! 
want of which, S0, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, Theſeus ſays: 

6 A day or two 

% Let us look ſadly, —in whoſe end, 

© The viſages of bridegrooms we'll put on. M. Mao", 


The ſweets which are diſtilled, by the reſtraint ſaid to be impoſe 
on Berttam, from the want and delay of the great prerogative of 
love, are the ſweets of expeftation, Parolles is here ſpeaking of 
Bertram's feelings during this “ curbed time,” not, as Dr, Johnſon 
ſeems to have thought, of thoſe of Helena, The following lines in 
Troilus and Creſſida may prove the beſt comment on the preſent pallage: 

« am giddy ; expettation whrils me round. 

„The imaginary reliſh is fo ſweet _ 
„ That it enchants my ſenle. What will it be, 
«© When that the watery palate faſtes inuderd. 

© Love's thrice-reputed nedar? Death, I fear me, 
© Swooning deſtrudion; &c. MALONE, 


3. — probabl: need, } A ſpecious appearance of neceſſity. 


Jokxsos, 


PAR 


kttend 


HEI 
PAR 
Hel 
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Par. That, having this obtain'd, you preſently 
tend his further pleaſure. 

Her. In every thing I wait upon his will. 
Par. I ſhall report it ſo. 

Hel, © 1 pray you, Come, frrah. Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
Another Room in the ſame. 
Enter LAFEU and BERTRAM. 
Lar. But, I hope, your lordſhip thinks not him 


i ſoldier, | 5 

BER. Yes, my lord, and of very valiant approof. 
Lar. You have it from his own deliverance. 
Beg. And by other warranted teſtimony. 

Lar; Then my dial goes not true; I took this 
ak for a bunting. * 

Ber. I do aſſure you, my lord, he is very great 
in knowledge, and accordingly Valiant. 

Lar. I have then ſinned againſt his experience, 
nd tranſgreſs'd againſt his valour; and my ſtate 
that way is dangerous, ſince I cannot yet find in my 
heart to repent. Here he comes; I pray you, make 
us friends, I will purſue the amity. 


| Enter PAROLLES, 
Par. Theſe things ſhall be done, ſir. [ ToBERTRAM. 


a bunting.] This bird is mentioned in Lyly's Love's Me- 
{amorphoſes, 1601: 4 —— but foreſters think all birds to be bunt- 
um. Barrett's Alvraris, or Quadruple Diflionary, 1980, gives 
this account of it: „ Terraneola et rubetra, avis alaud fimilis, &c., 
Dita terraneola quod non in arboribus, ſed in terra verſetur & 
nidiicet,” The following proverb is in Ray's Colledion: A 
zolshawk beats not a bunting.” STEEVENS. 

I took this lark for a bunting.] This is a ſine difcrimination 
between the poſſeſſor of courage, and him that only has the appear- 
ance of it, | 


The bunting is in feather, ſize; and form, ſo like the /ty.lark, as 
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96 
Lar. Pray you, fir, who's his tailor? BEt 
PAR. Sir? | lord. 
LAT. O. I know him well: Ay, fir; he, fir, is ; LA 
good workman, a very good tailor. at his 
BER. Is ſhe gone to the king? this « 
[ Afide to ParoLty, Ml nut; 
PAR. She is. . | not 1 
BER. Will ſhe away to-night? of thi 
Par. As you'll have her. mon! 


BER. I have writ my letters, caſketed my treaſure 
Given order for our horſes: and to-night, 


When b ſhould take poſſeſſion of the bride, P. 

And, ere 1 do begin, ̃ B 
LAr. A good traveller is ſomething at the Jatter P. 

end of a dinner; but one that lies three thirds, and B 

uſes a known truth to pals a thouſand nothing Give 

with, ſhould be once heard, and thrice beaten. —God 

ſave you, captain. 

BER. Is there ny unkindneſs between my lord 1 
and you, monſieur! = « p 
PAR. I know not howI have deſerv'd to run into P 
my lord's diſpleaſure. — 

LA. You have made ſhift to run into't, boots ;ato 

and ſpurs and all, like him that leap'd into the cul- _ 

. 5 i v3 

tard; and out of it you'll run again, rather than WI joa 

ſuffer queſtion for your reſidence. 

to require nice attention to diſcover the one from the other; it 
alſo aſcends and finks in the air nearly in the ſame manner : but it has 
little or no ſong, which gives eſtimation to the ſky-lark. J. JOHNS0%, 
* A good traveller is ſomething at the latter.end of a dinner; but one thai 

lies three thirds, &c.] So, in Marlowe's King Edward 11. 1598: 1 

„% Ga. What art thou? nec 

„% 2 Poor Man. A traveller. | 

© Gav. Let me ſee; thou would'ſt well TY * 

„% To wait on my trencher, aud tell me lies at dinner- line. 1 

5 Matrox. . 

6 You have made ſhift to run into't, boots and ſpurs and all, (itt / 


him that leap'd into the cultard; ] This odd alluſion is not introduced 


LES. 
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Ber. It may be, you have miſtaken him, my 
lord. : 8 * 5 ; 

LAr. And ſhall do ſo ever, though I took him 
at his prayers. Fare you well, my lord : and believe 
this of me, There can be no kernel in this light 
nut; the ſoul of this man is his clothes: truſt him 
not in matter of heavy conſequence; I have kept 
of them tame, and know their natures.— Farewell, 
monſieur: I have ſpoken better of you, than you 
have or will deſerve ” at my hand; but we mult do 
ood againſt evil. Exit. 

Par. An idle lord, I ſwear. * 

BER. I think ſo. 

Par. Why, do you not know him? * 

BER. Ves, I do know him well; and common ſpeech 
Gives him a worthy paſs. Here comes my clog. 


Enter HELENA. 


Her, I have, fir, as I was commanded from you, 
Spoke with the king, and have procur'd his leave 


vithout a view to ſatire, It was a foolery practiſed at city enter- 
tainments, whilſt the jeſter or zany was in vogue, for him % jump 
into a large deep cuftard ,, ſet for the purpoſe, to ſet on a quantity of 
barren ſpeflators to laugh, as our poet ſays in his Haml-f, I do not 
advance this without ſome authority; and a quotation from Ben 
Jonſon will very well explain it: 

« He may perchance, in tail of a ſheriff's dinner, 

% Skip with a rhime o' th' table, from New-nothing , 

« And take his Almain-l:ap into a cuſtard , 

©« Shall make my lady*\mayoreſs, and her ſiſters, 

% Laugh all their hoods over their ſhoulders, ” 

Devil's an aſs, AQ1. ic, i. THFoBALD, 


—— than you have or will deſerve — ] The oldeſt copy erro- 
neouſly reads — have or will te deſerve. STEEVENS. 


Something ſeems to have been omitted : but I know not how to 
rectify the paſſage. Perhaps we ſhould read.—than you have guali- 
tits or will to deſerve. The editor of the tecond folio reads— than 
you have or will deſerve ——, MALONS 


Vol. Ix. K 
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For preſent parting; only, he deſires. 


Some private ſpeech with you. 
Bek. | IT ſhall obey his will, 


You muſt not marvel, Helen, at my courſe, 

Which holds not colour with the time, nor does 

The miniſtration and required office 

On my particular: prepar'd I was not 

For ſuch a buſineſs; therefore am I found 

So much unſettled: This drives me to entreat you, 

That preſently you take your way for home; 

And rather muſe, than aſk , why I entreat you: 

For my reſpects are better than they ſcem; 

And my appointments have in them a need, 

Greater than ſhows itſelf, at the firſt view, 

To you that know them not. This to my mother: 
Giving a leiter. 

T will be two days ere I ſhall fee you; ſo 


1 leave you to your wildom, 
HEL. Sir, I can nothing ſay, 


But that I am your moſt obedient ſervant. 

BER. Come, come, no more of that. 

HEL. And ever ſhall 
With true obſervance ſeek to eke out that, 
Wherein toward me my homely ſtars have fail'd 


Tt'o equal wy great fortune, 
BER. Let that go: 


My haſte is very great: Farewell; hie home. 
HEL. Pray, ir, your pardon. 
BER. Well, what would you ſay? 
HEL. 1 am not worthy of the wealth 1 owe; * 
Nor dare 1 iay, 'tis mine; and yet it is; 


Aud rather muſe, &c. ] To muſe is to wonder. So, in Macbeth: 
Do uot muſe at ne my moſt noble friends.” STEEVENS. 


* -—— the wealth 1 owe ;} i. e. 1 own, poſſeſs. STEEVENS: 


will. 


Jes 


cr. 


all 


1 
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But, like a timorous thief, moſt fain would ſteal 
What law does vouch mine Own. 
BER. What would you have? 
HEL. Something; and ſcarce ſo much :—nothing, 

indeed. — 

| would not tell you what] would; my lord —faith, 

es; 

3 foes, do ſunder, and not kiſs. 
Ber. I pray you, lay not, but in haſte to horſe. 
HEL. I ſhall not break your bidding, good my 

lord. 
BER. Where are my other men, monſieur? — 
Farewell. * [Exit HELENA. 

Go thou toward home; where I will never come, 

Whilſt 1 can ſhake my ſword, or hear the drum: 

Away, and for our flight, 

PAR. | Bravely , coragio ! 
| | Exeunt. 


* Where are my other men, monſieur? — Farewell. ] In former 
copies: 

s Hel. Where are my other men? Monſieur, farewell. 
What other men is Helen here enquiring after? Or who is ſhe 
ſuppoſed to aſk for them? The old Counteſs „tis certain, did not 
ſend her to the court without ſome attendants: but neither the 
Clown, nor any of her retugue, are now upon the ſtage: Bertram, 
obſerving Helen to linger fondly, and wanting to ſhift her off, puts 
on a ſhow of haſte, aſks Parolles for his ſervants, aud then gives 
bis wife an abrupt diſmiſhon. THEOBALD. 
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A0 r H. $SCENE-1: 
Florence. 4 Room in the Duke's Palace. 


Flouriſh, Enter the Duke of Florence, attended; 
two French Lords, and Others. 
Douxk. So that, from point to point, now have 
ou heard 
The fundamental reaſon of this war; | 
Whoſe great decihon hath much blood let forth, 
And more thirlls after. 
1 LokD. Holy ſeems the quart 
Upon your grace's part; black and fearful 
On the oppoſer. 
DuKE. I herefore we marvel much, our couſin 
France 
Would, in ſo juſt a buſineſs, ſhut his boſom 
Againſt our borrowing prayers. 
2 LoRD. Good my lord, 
The reaſons of our ſtate I cannot yield, * 
But hike a common and an outward man, * 
That the great figure of a council frames 
By ſelf-unable motion: therefore dare not 


— I cannot yield, ] I cannot inform you of the reaſons. 
Jonuns0N, 
Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
& If thou ſay ſo, villain, thou kill'ſt thy miſtreſs: 
„ But well and free, 
„If thou ſo yield him, there is gold ——.“ STFEVENS, 
© _— a outward man, | i. e. one not in the ſecret of affairs. 
WARBRURTOY, 
So, inward is familiar, admitted to ſectets. I was an inuars 
of his.” Meaſure for Meaſure, JOHNSON, 


Hy ſelf-unable motion: | We ſhould read notion. WARBURTON. 


This cmendatiog has alſo been recommended by M. Upton. 
STLE VENS. 
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day what I think of it; ſince I have found 
Myſelf in my uncertain grounds to fail 
As often as 1 guels'd. 

DUKE. Be it his pleaſure. 

2 LokD. But I am ſure, the younger of our na- 

ture, * 

That ſurfeit on their eaſe, will, day by day, 
Come here for phyſick. 

DUKE. Welcome ſhall they be; 
And all the honours , that can fly from us, 
Shall on them ſettle. You know your places well; 
When better fall, for your avails they fell: 
To-morrow to the field. | Flourtſh. Excunt.” 


Fg 


SCENE II. 


Rouſillon. A Room in the Counteſs's Palace. 
Enter Counteſs and Clown. 


CounT. It hath happened all as I would have had 
it, ſave, that he comes not along with her, 

CLo. By my troth, I take my young lord to be a 
very melancholy man. 

Count. By what obſervance, I pray you? 

CLo. Why, he will look upon his boot, and fing ; 
mend the ruff, and ſing ; ” alk queſtions, and fling ; 


* —— the younger of our nature, | i. e. as we ſay at preſent, our 


yurg fellows. The modern editors read — nation. I have reſtored 
the old reading. STEEVENS. 


1 Clo. Why, ke will look upon his boot, and fing; mend the ruff, 
ard ſing; ] The tops of the boots in our author's time turned down, 
aud hung looſely over the leg. The folding is what the Clown 
means by the ruff. Ben Jonſon calls it ruffle; and perhaps it 
ſhould be ſo here. Not having leiſure to put off my filver 
urs, one of the rowels catch'd hold of the ruffle of my boot. 
Every Man out of lis Humour, AQ IV. ſc. vi. WHALLEY. 
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pick his teeth, and ſing: I know a man that bad 
this trick of melancholy, fold a goodly manor ſot 


a ſong.” 
Count. Let me ſee what he writes, and when he 
means to come. : [ Opening a Leiter. 


Ct o. 1 have no mind to Iſbel, fince I was at court: 
our old ling and our Iſbels o'the country are no- 
thing like your old ling and your Iſbels o'the court: 
the brains of my Cupid's knack d out; and I be. 
gin to love, as an old man loves money, with no 
ſtomach. 

CounT. What have we here? | 

Cio. E'en that * you have there. [ Exit, 
Cor. | Reads. ] I have ſent you a daughter-in- 
lau: ſh hath recovered the king, and undone me. I 
have wedded her, not bedded her; and ſworn io make 
the not eternal. You ſhall hear, I am run away; know 
it, before the report come. If there be breadth enough 
in the world, I will hold a long diſtance. My duty 
to you; | | 

Your unfortunate ſon , 

OE IT, BERTRAM; 
This is not well, raſh and unbridled boy, 
To fly the favours of ſo good a king; 
To pluck his indignation on thy head, 
By the miſprizing of a maid too virtuous 
For the contempt of empire. 


— 


To this faſhion Biſhop Earle alludes in his Charafers, 1639; 
Signat. E. 10. He has learnt to ruffle his face from his boote; 
and takes great delight in his walk to heare his ſpurs gingle. 

MALONE, 
7 —— fold @ goodly manor for @ ſong. ] Thus the modern editors. 
The old copy reads —hold a goodly, &c, The emendation, however, 
which was made in the third folio, ſeems neceſſary. STEEVENS. 
 * Clo. E'en that — ] Old copy — In that, Correfed by Mr. 
Theobald; MALONE; 
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bad Re- enter Clown. 


for Cro. O madam, yonder is heavy news within, 
between two loidierd and my young lady. 

CounT. What is the matter ? 

Co. Nay, there is ſome comfort in the news, 
ſome comfort ; your fon will not be kill'd ſo ſoon 
2s I thought he would. 

CounT. Why ſhould he be kill'd? 

CLo. So ſay I, madam, if he run away, as I hear 
he does: the danger is in ſtanding to't; that's the 
lols of men, though it be the getting of children. 
Here they come, will tell you more: for my part, 
| only hear, your ſon was run away. | Exit Clown. 


I Enter HELENA and two Gentlemen. 

me Gx. Save you, good madam. 

4 Her. Madam, my lord is gone, for ever gone. 
gh 2 GEN. Do not ſay ſo. 

9 CounT. Think upon eee — Pray you, 


gentlemen , — 

| have felt ſo many quirks of joy, and grief, 

That the firſt Face of neither, on the ſtart, 

Can woman me * unto't : Where is my ſon, I pray 

ou ? 
2 Gen. Madam, he's gone to ſerve the duke of 

Florence : 

We met him thitherward; for thence we came, 

: And, after ſome deſpatch 1 in hand at court, 

Thither we bend again. 

Her. Look on his letter, madam; here's my 

paſſport. 


* Can woman me— ] i. e. affe& me ſuddenly and deeply, as my 
ſex are uſually affeded. STEEVENS. 
H4 
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[ Reads. ] When thou can ſt get the ring upon my Co' 
Is finger, * which never ſhall come off, and ſhow me g 16 
child begotten of thy body, that I am father to, then Hr 
call me huſband : but in ſuch a then I writea never, 


FA This is a dreadful ſentence. | 'Tis 

CounT. Brought you this letter, gentlemen ? Cc 

1 GEN. Ay, madam; Hi 

And, for the contents' ſake, are ſorry for our pains, 
Count. I pr'ythee, lady, have a better cheer; : 

If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs are thine, | lis 

Thou robb'ſt me of a moiety: He was my ſon; © 

But I do waſh his name out of my blood, The 

And thou art all my child. Towards Florence is he? * 

2 GEN. Ay, madam. = 
CouNT. And to be a ſoldier? , 

2 GEN. Such is his noble purpoſe: and, beheve't, f 

: The duke will lay upon him all the honour WI 

That good convenience claims. 6 

9 When thou canſft get the ring upon my finger, ] i. e. When thou | 

canſt get the ring, which is on my finger, into thy pofleſſion. 


The Oxford editor, who took it the other way, to ſignify, when 
thou canſt get it on upon my finger, very ſagacioufly alters it to— 
When thou canſt get the ring from my finger. WARBURTON. M 

— I think Dr. Warburton's explanation ſufficient; but I once read 
it thus: When thou cant get the ring upon thy finger, which never 
Jhall come off mine. JOHNSON. 

Dr. Warburton's explanation is confirmed inconteſtably by theſe 
lines in the fifth at, in which Helena again repeats the ſubflance 
of this letter : 

„ there is your ring; 
„% And, look you, here's your letter; this it ſays: 
„% When from my finger you can get this ring, &c, MALONE. 

* If thou engroſſeſt all the griefs are thine, 

Thou rob me of @ moitty: ] We ſhould certainly read: 
—— all the griefs as thine, 
Inſtead of — are thine. M. Maso. 

This ſentiment is elliptically expreſſed, but, I believe, means ne 
more than—1f thou keepeſt all thy ſorrows to thyſelf, i. e. all the 
griefs that are thine, &c. SrEEVXS. | 


8 
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COUNT. Return you thither? 
i Gen. Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 


Her. [Reads. ] Till I have no wife, I have nothing 
in France. 
Tis bitter. 
COUNT. TING you that there ? 


HEL, Ay, madam. 
1 GEN. Tis but the boldneſs of his hand, haply, 
which 
His heart was not conſenting to. 

CounT. Nothing in France, until he have no wife! 
There's nothing here, that is too good for him, 
But only ſhe; and ſhe deſerves a lord, 

That twenty ſuch rade boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly, miſtreſs. Who was with him? 

GEN. A ſervant only, and a gentleman 
Which J have ſome time known. 

Cour. Parolles, was't not? 

1 GEN. Ay, my good lady, he. 

CounT. A very tainted fellow, and full of wick - 

edneſs. 
My ſon corrupts a well - derived nature 
With his inducement. 

GEN. Indeed, good lady, 
The fellow has a deal of that, too much, 
Which holds him much to have.“ | 


« deal of that, too muck, 

Whick holds him muck to have.| That is, his vices ſtand him in 
fead. Helen had before delivered this thought in all the beauty 
of expreſſion : 


© —— I know him a notorious liar; 

„% Think him a great way fool, ſolely a coward ; 

© Yet theſe fix'd evils fit fo fit in him, 

„That they take place, while virtue's ſteely bones 

© Look bleak in the cold wind „ WARBURTON, 
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Count. You are welcome, gentlemen, 
I will entreat you, when you ſee my ſon, 
To tell him, that his ſword can never win 
The honour that he loſes : more I'll entreat yon 
Written to bear along. 

2 GEN. We ſerve yon, madam, 
In that and all your worthieſt affairs. 

Cour. Not lo, but as we change our courteſies“ 
Will you draw near? 

[Exeunt Counteſs and Gentlemn, 

HEL. Till I have no wife, I have nothing in Franc, 
Nothing in France, until he has no wife! 
Thou ſhalt have none, Rousillon, none in France, 
Then haſt thou all again. Poor lord! is't I 
That chaſe thee from thy couniry, and expoſe 
Thoſe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-ſparing war? and is it I 
T bat drive thee from the ſportive court, where thon 


Walt ſhot at with fair eyes, to be the mark i, e. 
Of ſmoky muſkets? O you leaden meſſengers, oy 
That ride upon the violent ſpeed of fire, of 0 
Fly with falſe aim; move the ſtill-piering air, 
That ſings. with piercing,“ do not touch my lord! Fo 


Mr. Heath thinks that the meaning is, this fellow hath a dal 
too much of that which alone can hold or judge that he has much 
in him, i, e. folly and ignorance. MALONE, , 

* Not ſo, &c.] The gentlemen declare that they are ſervants to 
the Counteſs, ſhe replies, —No otherwiſe than as ſhe returns the 
ſame offices of civility. JOHNSON. 
move the ſtill-piecing air, 

T hat fings with piercing,] The words are here oddly ſhuſſed 
into nouſenſe. We ſhould read : 
——- Pierce the fiill- moving air, 
That fings with piercing, 
i. e. pierce the air, which is in perpetual motion, and ſuffers 80 
injury by piercing. WARBURTON. 

The old copy reads—the ſtill-peering air. 

Perhaps we might better read : 
—— the ſtill-piecing air. 


- 
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Whoever ſhoots at him, I ſet him there; 
Fhoever charges on his forward breaſt, 

am the caitiff, that do hold him to it; 

and though 1 kill him not, I am the cauſe 
His death was ſo effected: better 'twere, 

met the ravin lion * when he roar'd 

With ſharp conſtraint of hunger; better 'twere 


Yon 


es rhat all the miſeries, which nature owes, 

Were mine at once: No, come thou home, Ron- 
emen sillon, | | 
ance, WM'Whence honour but of danger wins a ſcar,” 


Az oft it loſes all; I will be gone: 

Uy being here it is, that holds thee hence: 
Shall I ſtay here to do't? no, no, although 
The air of paradiſe did fan the houſe, 

And angels offic'd all : I will be gone; 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 


ce, 


hon 


i, e, the air that cloſes immediately. This has been propoſed 
already, but I forget by whom. STEEVENS. ; . 
Piece was formerly ſpelt—prece : ſo that there is but the change 
of one letter, See Twelfth Night, firſt folio, p. 262: 
No, good Ceſario, but that peece of ſong—.” MALONE. 
| have no doubt that ffill-piecing was Sbakſpeare's word. But 
the paſſage is vot yet quite ſound, We ſhould read, I believe. 
rove the flill-piecing air. 
i.e. fly at random through. The allufion is to ſhooting af rovers in 
archery, which was ſhooting without any particular aim. 
| TvRWHITT. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt's reading deſtroys the deſigned antitheſis between 
nene and fill; nor is he corred in his definition of roving, which 
is not ſhooting without à particular aim, but at marks of uncertais 
lengths, Douce. 4 
ed * —— the ravin lion—] i. e. the ravenous or ravening lion. To 
fevin is to ſwallow voraciouſly, MALONE. 
7 Whence honour but of danger, &c. ] The ſenſe is, from that 
abode, where all the advantages that honour uſually reaps from the 
0 danger it ruſhes upon, is only a ſcar in teſtimony of its bravery, 
n on the other hand it often is the cauſe of loſing all, even life 
elf, HEATH, 4. 1 


. 


i SE I Hos i 


To conſolate thine ear. Come, night; end, day 
For, with the dark, poor thief, Vil fleal away, 
Eni 


SCENE III. 
Florence. B ore the Duke's Palace. 


Flouriſi. Enter the Duke of Florence, BERT AAN, 
Lords, Officers, Soldiers, and Others, 


Duxt The general of our horſe thou art; and we, 
Great in our hope, lay our beſt love and credence, 
Upon thy promiſing fortune. 

BER. EOS ee 
A charge too heavy for my ſtrength ; bat yet 
We'll ſtrive to bear it for your worthy ſake, 
To the extreme edge of hazard.“ 

Duke. 1 hen go tbou forth; 
And fortune play upon thy proſperous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs ! | 
BxER. Ihis very day, 

Great Mars, I put myſelf into thy file: 
Mike me but like my thoughts; and 1 ſhall prove 
A lover of thy drum, hater of love. [ Exeunt, 


7 Well firive to bear it for your worthy ſake, 
To the extreme edge of hazard.) So, in our author's 116th 
Sonnet : 
© But bears it out even to the edge of doom MALONE. 
Milton has borrowed this expreſſion; Par. Reg. B. I: 
% You fee our danger on the utmoſt edge 
„% Of hazard.” STEEVENS. g 
* And fortune play upon thy proſperous helm, So, in King 
Rickard III: | 
Fortune and victory fit on thy elm!“ 
Again, in King John : | 
« And victory with little loſs doth play | 
„% Upon the dancing banners of the French.” STEEVENS: 


Ror 


fl, 
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SCENE IV. 


Rouſillon. A Room in the Countels's Palace. 


Enter Counteſs and Steward. 


CounT. Alas! and would you take the letter of 
her? | 
Might you not know, ſhe would do as ſhe has done, 
By ſending me a letter? Read it again. 
STEW. I am Saint-Jaques pilgrim, * thither gone; 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That bare foot plod I the cold ground upon, : 
With ſainted vow my faults to have amended. 
Write, write, that, from the bloody courſe of war, 
My deareſt maſler, your dear ſon may hie; 
Bleſs him at home in peace, whilſt I from far, 
His name with zealous fervour ſandify : 
His taken labours bid him me forgive; 
I, his deſpiteſul Juno, ſeut him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth : 
He is too good and fair for death and me ; 
Whom I myſelf embrace, to ſet him free. 


Saint Jaques' p/grim,] I do not remember any place famous 
for pilgrimages conſecrated in Italy to St. James, but it is common 
to vill. St. James of Compoſtella, in Spain. Auother ſaint might 
ealil, ave been found, Florence being ſoinewhat out of the road 
from Roufillon to Compoſtella, JOHNSON. 

from Dr. Heylin's France painted to the Life, 8vo. 1656, 
p. 270, 276, we learn that at Orleans was a church dedicated to 
St, Jacques, to which Pilgrims formerly uſed to reſort, io adore a 
part of the croſs pretended to be found there. REED. 


* —— Juno, ] Alluding to the tory of Hercules. JOHNSON. 


% 
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CounT. Ah, what ſharp ſtings are in her mild 
words ;—— 
Rinaldo, you did never lack advice ſo much, 
As letting her paſs ſo; had I ſpoke with her, 


I could have well diverted her intents, 1 tuck 
Which thus ſhe hath prevented. DIA 
STEW. Pardon me, madam : 

If 1 had given you this at over- night, W 
She might have been o'erta'en; and yet ſhe writes, Nc. 
Purſuit would be but vain. DI 
COUNT. What angel ſhall bond 
Bleſs this unworthy huſband? he cannot thrive, W 
Unleſs her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, om 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath the ( 
Of greateſt juſtice. Write, write, Rinaldo, ue 
To this unworthy huſband of his wife; 7 by 1 
Let every word weigh heavy of her worth, V 
That he does weigh too light : * my greateſt orief, ſelvi 
Though little he do feel it, ſet down ſharply, hee: 
Deſpatch the moſt convenient meſſenger ;— her 
When, haply, he ſhall hear that ſhe is gone, 
He will return; and hope I may, that ſhe, bee 
Hearing ſo much, will ſpeed her foot again, 
Led hither by pure love : which of them both rol 
Is deareſt to me, I have no (kill in ſenſe the 
To make diſtintion : — Provide this meſſenger :— pre 
My heart is heavy, and mine age is weak; en 

Grief would have tears, and ſorrow bids me ſpeak, 
[ Fxeunt. : 
| ten 

5 lack advice ſo much,] Advice, is diſcretion or thought. 

Jonssox. a 
So, in King Henry : ſo 

© And, on his more advice we pardon him. STEEVENS. 
* That ke does weigh too light:] To tveigh here means to valut, m. 
or tem. So, in Love's. Labour's Lot: 4 


„% You weigh me not, O, that's you care not for me.' 
Matrox. 
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SCENE V. 


Without the Walls of Florence. 


1 tucket afar off. Enter an old Widow of Florence, 
Diana, VIOLENTA, MARIANA, and other Citizens. 


Wip. Nay, come; for if they do approach the 
city, we ſhall loſe all the fight. 
Dia. They ſay, the French count has done moſt 
honourable ſervice. 
W1. It is reported that he has taken their greateſt 
tommander; and that with his own hand he flew 
the duke's brother, We have loſt our labour; they 
ne gone a contrary way: hark! you may know 
by their trumpets. | 

Mar. Come, let's return again, and ſuffice our- 
ſelves with the report of it. Well, Diana, take 
heed of this French earl : the honour of a maid is 
her name; and no legacy is ſo right as honeſty. 
Wip. J have told my neighbour, how you have 
been ſolicited by a gentleman his companion. | 
Mar. I know that knave; hang him ! one Pa- 
tolles: a filthy officer he is in thoſe ſuggeſtions for 
the young earl. — Beware of them, Diana; their 
promiſes, , enticements, oaths, tokens, and all theſe 
engines of luſt, are not the things they go under: 


* —— thoſe ſuggeſtions for the young earl. ] Suggeftions are 
temptations. So, in Love's Labour's Loft : 

© Suggeſtions are to others as to me. STREVENS. 

—— are not the things they go under -] They are not roally 
ſo true and fincere, as iu appearance they ſeem to be. Ti-0BALD, 
To go under the name of any thing is a known expreſhon, The 
me:ning is, they are not the thiugs for which their names would 
wake them pals, JOHNSON. | 
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| wil 
The 
As 2 


many a maid hath been ſeduced by them; and ge 
miſery is, example, that ſo terrible ſhows i in the 
wreck of maidenhood, cannot for all that diſſuade 


ſucceſſion, but that they are limed with the yyig H 
that threaten'them. I hope, I need not to advil * 
you further; but, I hope, your own grace will keep H 
you where you are, though there were no further 
danger known, but the modeſty which is ſo lol, V 
DIA. You ſhall not need to fear me. H 
; 7 V 
Enter HELENA, in the dreſs of a Pilgrin. Tha 
W1p. I hope ſo.— Look, here comes a pil. q 
grim: I know ſhe will lie at my houſe : thither 1 
they ſend one another: Fll queſtion her.— 
God ſave you pilgrim! Whither are you bound? f 
HEL. To Saint Jaques le grand. : 
Where do the palmers lodge; I do beſeech you; His 
W1p. At the Saint Francis here, beſide the port, | 
Her. Is this the way? He 
Wip. Ay marry, is it. Hark you! \s 
[4 march afar off Ag 
They come this way: If you will tarry, holy pil | 
o 
grim, 
But till the troops come by, Re 
7 palmers—] Pilgrims that viſited holy places; ſo called 
from a ſtaff, or bough of palm they were wont to carry, eſpecially 
ſuch as had viſited the holy places at Jeruſalem. «4 A pilgrim and 
a palmer differed thus: a pilgrim had ſome dwelling-place, a 2 n 
had none; the pilgrim travelled to ſome certain place, the pain? 0 
to all, and not to any one in particular; the pilgrim mult go at hu 
own charge, the palmer muſt profeſs wilful poverty; the pilgrin | 
might give over his profeſhon, the palmer muſt be conſtant,” See 11 
Blount's Gloſography. ANONYMOUS, 
* —— holy pilgrim,] The interpolated epithet koly which addi 


nothing to our author's ſenſe, and is injurious to his metre, way 
ve ſafcly omitted, STEEVENS, 
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| will conduct you where you ſhall be lodg'd; 

The rather, for, I think, I know your hoſtels 

As ample as myſelf. 

HEL. Is it yourſelf? 

W1p. If you ſhall pleaſe ſo, pilgrim. 

Her. I thank you, and will ſlay upon your lei- 
{ure. 

Wip. You came, I think, from France? 

HEL. I did ſo. 
W1p. Here you ſhall ſee a countryman of yours, 
That has done worthy ſervice. 

HEL. His name, I pray you. 
Dia. The count Rouſfillon: Know you ſuch a 


one? 
Het. But by the ear, that hears a ouy: of 
him : 
His face I know not. 
Dix. Whatſoe'er he is, 


He's bravely taken here. He ſtole from France, 
As "tis reported, for the king * had married him 
Againſt bis liking : Think you it ſo ? 

HEL. Ay, lurely, mere the truth; I know his lady. 
Dia. There is a gentleman, chat lerves the count, 
Reports but coarſely of her. 

HEL. What's his name ? 
Dia. Monſieur Parolles. 

HEL. O, I believe with him, 
In argument of praiſe, or to the worth 

Of the great count himſelf, ſhe is too mean 


— for the king, &c.] For, in the preſent inſtance, ſignifies 


brcauſe, in Othello : 
© —— and great buſineſs ſcant, 
„% For ſhe is with me. STEEVENS, 


— mers the truth ; ] The exaQ, he entire truth. MALONE. 


Vor. IX. I 
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To have her namg repeated; all her deſerving 
Is a reſerved honeſty, and that 
I have not heard examin'd, ? 
DIA. Alas, poor lady! 
"Tis a hard bondage, to become the wiſe 
Of a deteſting lord. 
Wip. A right good creature: whereſoc'er ſhe is, 
Her heart weighs ſadly : this young maid might do 
her 
A ſhrewd turn, 
HEL. How do you mean! 
May be, the amorous count ſolicits her 
In the unlawful purpoſe. 
Wio. He does, indeed; 
And brokes wich all that can in ſuch a ſuit 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid: 


Bat ſhe is arm'd for him, and keeps her guard 
In honeſteſt defence. 


if the pleas'd. 


9 —— examin'd. ] That is, queſtioned, doubted. JOHNSON. 


A right good creature: There is great reaſon to believe, that 
when theſe plays were copied for the preſs, the tranſcriber truſted 
to the ear, and not to the eye; one perſon diQating, and another 
tranſcribing. Hence probably the error of the old copy, which 
teads— I write good creature, For the emendation now made l 
am anſwerable, The ſame expreſhon is found in The Two Noble 
Kinſmen , 1634 : 

«A right good creature more to me deſerving, Ke. 
MALOXNE, 
Perhaps, Shakſpeare wrote — 
I weet, good creature, whereſot'er ſhe is , —- 
i. e. I know, I am well aſſured. He uſes the word in Antony and 
Cleopatra. Thus alſo, Prior: 
« But well I weet, thy cruel wrong 
©« Adorns a nobler poet's ſong.” STEEVENS, 


—— brokes — ] Deals as a broker. Jonns0N, 


To he is to deal with panders. A broker in our autbor's time 
meant a bawd or pimp, See a note on Hamlet, AR I, ſc, iii. 
MALOXS. 


Ente) 
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Euler with drum and colours, a party of the Florentine 
army, BERTRAM; and PAROLLES. 


Man. The gods forbid elle! 

Wio. | So, now they come: —= 

That is Antonio, the duke's eldeſt ſon; 

That , Eſcalus, 

HEL. Which is the Frenchman ? 

Dia. Og He; 

That with the plume : 'tis a moſt gallant fellow ; 

| would, he lov'd his wife: if he were honeſter, 

He were much goodher : — 1s't not a handſome gen- 
tleman ? . 

Her. I like him well. 

Dia. "Tis pity, he is not honeſt: Yond's that 

ſame knave, 

That leads him to theſe places; “ were I his lady, 

I'd poiſon that vile raſcal. 

HEL. Which is he? 

Dia. That jack-an-apes with ſcarſs: Why 1s he 

melancholy ? | | | 

Her. Perchance he's hurt the battle. 

Par. Loſe our drum! well. | 


7 
1 Yond's that ſame knave,. 

| That leads him to theſe places; ] What places? Have they been 
talking of brothels; or, indeed, of any particular locality? I make 
no queſtion but our author wrote: 

| That leads him to the/r paces, 


. e. ſuch irregular ſteps, to courſes of debauchery, to not loving 
his wiſe. THEOBALD., | | 


The places are, apparently, where he | 
6 brokes with all, that can in ſuch a ſuit 
+ Corrupt the tender honour of a maid,” SIEEVENS. 


1 2 
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2 Mar. He's ſhrewdly vex'd at ſomething: Look, 
he has ſpiced us. 


Wip. Marry, hang you!, him 

Mar. And your courteſy , for a ring-carrier! 1 
[ Exeunt BERTRAM, PAROLLES, Officers, i kno) 

| Soldiers. bim 
| Win. The troop is. paſt : Come, pilgrim, 1 will Wl «1 2 
. bring you 8 brea 
Where you ſhall hoſt: of enjoin'd penitents you! 
There's four or five, to great Saint Jaques bound, 2 
Already at my houſe, t00 
HFL. I humbly thank you: at le 

Pleaſe it this matron, and this gentle maid, fall 
Jo eat with us to-night, che charge, and chanking, E 
Shall be for me; and, to requite you further, to | 

I will beſtow ſome precepts on this * virgin, = 
Worthy the note. his 
Born. We'll aki your offer kindly, der 

[ Excunt. 

der 

SCENE VI. ſur 

an 

6 Camp before Florence, otl 
Enter BERTRAM, and the two French Lords. * 

1 Lorn. Nay, good my lord, 8 lim to't; let Fr 

him have his way. Y 

2 Lorp. If your lordſhip fd him not a bilding, ws 

hold me no more in your reſpect. ay 

: on {his -] Old copy—of this. Corrected in the ſecond 

folio, MALONE, 10 
2 hilding, ] A hilding is a paltry cowardly fellow. 80, au 

in King Henry V: car 

| ' + To purge the field from ſuch a hilding foe.” STEFVENS, th; 


* See note on the Second Part of KX. Henry IJ. A& I. ſc. i. REW- Str 


ok, 


ut. 
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1 Lord. On my life, my lord, a bubble. 

BER. Do you think, I am ſo far deceived in 
him? | 

1 Lok. Believe it, my lord, in mine own direct 
knowledge, without any malice, but to (peak of 
kin as my kinſman, he's a moſt notable coward, 
an infhnite and endleſs har, an hourly promiſe— 
breaker, the owner of no one good quality worthy 
your lordſhip's entertainment. 

2 LoD. It were fit you knew him; leſt, repoſing 
too far in his virtue, which he hath not, he might, 
at ſome great and truſty buſineſs, in a main danger, 
fail you. 

BER. I would, I knew in what particular action 
to try him, 

2 Lorp. None better than to let him fetch off 
his drum, which you hear him fo confidently un- 
dertake to do. 

1 Lokp. I, with a troop of Florentines, will ſud- 
denly ſurprize him; ſuch I will bave, whom, I am 
lure, he knows not from the enemy: we will bind 
and hood-wink him ſo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe no 
other but that he is carried into the leaguer of the 
adverſaries, When we bring him to our tents : Be 
but your lordſhip preſent at his examination; if he 
do not, for the promiſe of his life, and in the 
lizheſt compulſion of baſe fear, offer to betray 
you, and deliver all the intelligence in his power 
againſt you, and that with the divine forfeit of his 


" —— he's carried into the leaguer of the adverſaries, i. e. camp. 
„They will not vouchſafe in their ſpeaches or writings to uſe our 
ancient termes belonging to matters of warre, but doo call a 
campe by the Dutch name of Legar ; nor will uot affoord to ſay, 
that lach a towne or ſuch a fort is beſieged, but that it is belegard.” 
dir John Smythe's Diſcourſes, xc. 1500. fo. 2. Doe. 
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ſoul upon oath, never truſt my judgement in any 
thing. | | 

2 Lokp. O for the love of laughter, let hin 
fetch his drum; he ſays, he has a ſtratagem fort; 


when your lord{hip ſees the bottom of his“ ſucceſs * : 
in't, and to what metal this counterfeit lump df * 

ore“ will be melted, if you give him not John oy 
Drum's entertainment, * your inclining cannot be b 
removed. Here he comes. a 


\ / 
" —— of his —] Old copy — of tits, Correaed by Mr. Rowe, 
| MaLoxz, 


I —— of ore — ] Old copy — of ours. MALONE. 


Lump of ours has been the reading of all the editions. Ore, ac- 
cording to my emendation, bears a couſounancy with the otler 
terms accompanying, (viz. metal, lump, and melted, ) and helps the 
propnety of the poets thought: for ſo one metaphor is kept 
up, and all the woids ate proper and ſuitable to it. 

THEOBALD, 


? —— if you give him not John Drum's entertainment, | But, 
what is the meaning of John Drum's entertainment? Lateu ſeverll 
times afterwards calls Parolles, Toin Drum. But the difference 
of the Chriſtiau name will make none in the explanation. There 
is an old motley interlude, (priated ju 1601,) called Jack Dun; 
Entertainment : Or, The Comedy of Paſquil and Catharine. In this, 
Jack Drum is a ſervant of iutrigue, who is ever aiming at projeds, 
and always foiled , aud given the drop. And there is auother old 
piece ( publiſhed iu 1627 ) called, Apollo ſhroving, in which I fad 
theſe expreſhons: 

„% Thuriger, Thou lozel, hath Slug inſeded you? 

„% Why do you give ſuch kind entertainment to that cobweb ? 

« Scopas. It hall have Tom Drum's entertainment a flap with a 
fox-tail. '? | 
But both theſe pieces are, perhaps too late in time, to come to the 
aſhſtance of our author: ſo we muſt look a little higher. What 15 
ſaid here to Bertram is to this ele: ++ My lord, as you have 
taken this fellow [ Parolles ] into fo near a confidence, if, upon hi 
being found a counterfeit, you don't calbier him from your fa- 
vour, then your attachment is not to be removed. 1 will nov 
ſubjoin a quotation from Holinſhed, (of whoſe books Shakſpeare 
was a moſt diligent reader] which will preity well aſcertain Drum; 
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Enter PAROLLES, 


i Lonp. O, for the love of laughter, hinder not 
the humour of his deſign; let him fetch off his 
drum in any hand. | 

BER. How now, monſicur? this drum flicks 
ſorely in your diſpoſition. 

2 Lord. A pox on't let it go; 'tis but a drum, 

Par, But a drum! Is't but a drum? A drum ſo 


kitory. This chronologer, in his deſcription of Ireland, ſpeaking 
of Patrick Sarſe field, (mayor of Dublin in the year 1551, ) and of 
his extravagant hoſpitality, ſubjoins, that no gueſt had ever a cold 
or forbidding look from any part of his family: ſo that kis porter 
or any other Se „ durſt not, for both his-eares, give the fimpleſt man 
that reſorted to his houſe, Tom Drum his entertaynement, which is, to 
hale a man in by the heade, and thruſt him out by both the 
* ſhoulders. THEOBALD, | 


ut, A contemporary writer has uſed this expreſſion in the ſame 
ral manner that our author has done; ſo that there is no reaſou to 
ce ſuſpet the word John in the text to be a miſprint : „ Ia faith good 
re gentlemen, 1 think we ſhall be forced to give you right John 


Drum's entertainment, ſi, e. to treat you very ill,] for he that 
compoſed the book we ſhould preſent, hath——fnatched it from us 
at the very inſtant of entrance,” Introduftiou to Jack Drums 
Entertainment, a comedy, 1601. MALOXE, | 


Again, in Taylor's Laugh and be fat, 78: 
+ And whither naw is Mons* Odcome came 
* Who on his owne backe ide receiv d his pay? 
© Not like the Enterilainmt of Jack Drum, 
Wo was beſt welcome when be went away. 

Apaia, in Manners and Cujloms of all Nations, by Ed. Afton, 
1641, 4to. p. 280: —— ſome others on the contrarie part, 
give them Jokn Drum's enlertainmt reviling and beating them away 
from their nhouſes, Xe. REED, | 


— in any hand. ] The uſual phraſe is — at ary land, but fn 


#1; hand will do. It is uſed in Holland's Pliny, p. 456: — ** he 
wuft be a free citizeu of Rome in any land. Again, p. 508, 22% 
546. STEEVEXS. 
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loſt!—There was an excellent command! to charge 
in with our horſe upon our own wings, and to rend 
our own loldiers, | 

2 LonrpD. That was not to be blamed in the con. 
mand of the ſervice; it was a diſaſter. of war that 
Czlar himſelf could not have prevented, if he had 
been there to command. 

Ber. Well, we cannot greatly condemn our ſuc. 
cels: {ome diſhonour we had in the loſs of that 
drum ; but it 1s not to be recover'd. 

PAR. It might have been recover'd. 

BER. It might; but it is not now. 

PAR. It is to be recover'd: but that the merit 
of ſervice is ſeldom attributed to the true and exact 
perſormer, I would have that drum or another, or 
hic jacet. * . 

Ber, Why, if you have a ſtomach to't, mon- 
fieur, if you think your myſtery in ſtratagem can 
bring this inſtrument of honour again into his na. 
tive quarter, be magnanimous in the enterprize, 
and go on; I will grace the attempt for a worthy 
exploit: if you ſpeed well in it, the duke ſhall 
both ſpeak of it, and extend to you what further 
becomes his greatteſs, even to the utmoſt ſyllable 
of your worthineſs. 


Pak. By the hand of a ſoldier , I will ander- 
take it. 
BR. But you muſt not now flumber in it. 
Par. I'll about it this evening: and I will pre- 


* —— 1 would have that drum or another, or hic jacet.] i. e. 
Here lies; — the uſual beginning of epitaphs. I would (ſays Parolles) 
recover either the drum I have loſt, or another belonging to the 

enemy; or dit in the attempt. MALOXE, 


Parol' 
eertal 
conc] 


Sh 
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kntly pen down my dilemmas, * encourage myſelf 


in my certainty, put myſelf into my mortal prepa- 
ation, and, by midnight, look to hear further 
from me. : | 

Ber. May I be bold to acquaint his grace, you 
ze gone about it? 

Par. I know not what the ſucceſs will be, my 
lord; but the attempt I vow. | 

BER. I know, thou art valiant; and, to the pol- 
fbility of thy ſoldierſhip,“ will ſubſcribe for thee, 
Farewell. - | 

Pas. I love not many words. Exit. 

1 LoD. No more than a fiſh loves water. — Is 
not this a ſtrange fellow, my lord? that ſo con- 


idently ſeems to undertake this buſineſs, which he 


: I will preſently pen down my dilemmas, ] By this word, 
Parolles is made to inſinuate that he had ſeveral ways, all equally 
certain of recovering his drum. For a dilemma is an argument that 
concludes both ways. WARBURTON. 


Shakſpeare might have found the word thus uſed in Holinſhed. 
STEEVENS. 


I think, that by penning down his dilemmas, Parolles means, 
that he will pen down his plans on the one fide, and the probable 
obſtrudions he was to meet with, on the other. M. MASON. 

* —— poſbbility of thy ſolaterſhip, ] I will ſubſcribe (ſays Bertram) 
lo the poſhbility of your ſo/dierſhip. His doubts being now raiſed, 
he ſuppreſles that he ſhould not be ſo willing to vouch for its pro- 
bobility. STEEVENS, 


believe, Bertram means no more than that he is confident Pa- 
tolles will do all that ſoldierſhip can effeck. He was not yet certain 
that he was ** a hilding.” MALOxE. 


7 Par. I love not many words. 

1 Lord. No more than 4 fiſh loves water. ] Here we have 
the origin of this boaſter's name; which, without doubt, (as 
Mr, Steevens has obſerved) ought in ftri& propriety to be written — 
Paroles, But our author certainly intended it otherwiſe, having 
made it a triſyllable: 

% Ruſt ſword, cool bluſhes, and Parolles live. 
He probably did not know the true pronunciation. MALOXE. 
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knows is not to be done; damns himſelf to do, and 
dares better be damn'd than to do't. 

2 LoRD. You do not know him, my lord, as we 
do: certain it is, that he will ſteal himſelf into x 
man's favour, and, for a week, eſcape a great deal 
of diſcoveries ; but when you find him out, you 


have him ever aſter. 21 
Ber. Why, do you think, he will make no deed BE! 

at all of this, that ſo ſeriouſly he does addrels him. 

{elf unto? \ And 
1 Lokp. None in the world; but return with any h 

invention, and clap upon you two or three probable Toki 


lies: but we have almoſt emboſs'd him,“ you ſtall 


Tee his fall to-night; for, indeed, he is not for your 
lordſhip's reſpect. | 

2 Lokp. We'll make you ſome ſport with the 
fox, ere we caſe him.“ He was firſt ſmoked by 
the old lord Lafeu: when his diſguiſe and he is 
parted, tell me what a ſprat you ſhall find him; 
which you ſhall ſee this very night. 

1 Lond. I muſt go look my twigs; he ſhall be 
caught, 


* —— we have almoſt emboſs'd kim, ] To emboſs a deer is to 


inclole him in a wood. Milton uſes the ſame word: 
Like that ſelf-begotten bird 
« In the Arabian woods imboſt, 
© Which no ſecond knows or third.“ Jouxsox. 


It is probable that Shakſpeare was unacquainted with this word 
in the ſenſe which Milton athxes to it, vis, from imboſcare, Ital. 10 
encloſe ia a thicket. , 

When a deeris run hard and foams at the raouth, in the language 
of the field, he is ſaid to be emboſs'd, STEEVENS. 


* To know when a ſtag is weary (as Markham's Country Cor- 
tentments ſay) you ſhall ſee him imboſ/t, that is, foaming and ſlaver- 
ing about the mouth with a thick white froth,” &c, TOLLEY. 


9 ——ere we caſe kin, ] That is, before we ſtrip him naked. 
| : Joussox. 


bei 


— 
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Ber, Your brother, he ſhall go along with me. 
1 Lonp. As't pleaſe your lordſhip: I'll leave 
ou. | Exit. 
Ber. Now will I lead you to the houſe, and ſhow 
| you 
The laſs I ſpoke of. 
2 LORD. But, you ſay, ſhe's honeſt. 
BER. That's all the fault: I ſpoke with her but 
once, . 
ind found her wondrous cold; but I lent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have i'the wind, 
Tokens and letters which ſhe did re-lend; * 
And this is all I have done: She's a fair creature; 
Will you go ſee her? 
2 LORD, With all my beart, my lord. 
| [ Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 
Florence, A Room in the Widow's Houſe, 
Enter HELENA, and Widow, 


Her. If you miſdoubt me that I am not ſhe, 
I know not how I ſhall aſſure you further, 
But I ſhall loſe the grounds I work upon.“ 


* —— Pl leave you. ] This line is given in the old copy to the 
ſccond lord, there called Captain G, who goes out; and the firſt 
lord, there called Captain E, remains with Bertram. The whole 
courſe of the dialogue ſhows this to have been a miliake, See p. 117. 

* Lord. | i. e. Captain E.] I, with a troop of Florentines” Ke. 

| MALONE. 


* —— we have i'the wind,] To have one in the wind, is enu- 
erated as a proverbial ſaying by Ray, p. 261. Ro. 


* But I ſhall loſe the grounds I work upon. ] i. e. by diſcovering 
herſelf to the count, WARBURTON. 
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Wip. Though my eftate be fallen, I was well 


born, 
Nothing acquainted with theſe buſineſſes; 
Aud would not put my reputation now 
In any {taining act. 

HEL. Nor would I wiſh you. 
Firſt, give me truſt, the count he is my huſband: 
And, what to your ſworn counſel* 1 have ſpoken, 
Is fo, from word to word; and then you cannot, 
By the good aid that I of you ſhall borrow, 
Err in beſtowing it. | 

W1D. I ſhould believe you; 

For you have ſhow'd me that, which well approves 
You are great in fortune. 

HEL. Take this purſe of gold, 
And let me buy your friendly help thus far, 
Which 1 will over-pay, and pay again, 

When I have found it. The count he wooes your 

daughter, 

Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty, 
Kelolves to carry her; let her, in fine, conlent, 
As we'll direct her how 'tis beſt to bear it, 
Now bis important blood will nought deny* 
That ſhe'll demand: A ring the county wears,” 
That downward hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents 
Since the firſt father wore it: this ring he holds 

5 —— to your ſworn counſel—] To your private knowledge, 

after having required from you an oath of ſecreſy. JOHNSON. 
* Now kis important blood will nought deny — | Important hete, 
and elſewhere, is importunate. JOHNSON, 
So, Spenſer in The Fairy Queen, B. II. c. vi. ſt. 29: 
„% And with important outrage him aflailed. 
Important, from the Fr. Emportant, TyYRWHITT. 


7 ——the county wears, | i. e. the count. So, in Romeo 826 
Juliet, we have © the county Paris. STEEVENS., 
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In moſt rich choice; yet, in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Howe'er repented after, 

. | "BS Now I ſee 
The bottom of your purpoſe. 

HEL. You ſee it lawful then: It 1s no more, 
But that your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 
Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 

In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 

Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent: after this, * 

To marry her, Ill add three thouland crowns 
To what is paſt already. | 

Wo. I have yielded: 

Inſtruct my daughter how ſhe ſhall perſever, 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, 
May prove coherent. Every night he comes 
With muſicks of all ſorts, and ſongs compos'd 

To her unworthineſs : it nothing ſteads us, 

To chide him from our caves; for he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on't. 

HEL. Why then, to-night 

Let us aſſay our plot; which, if it ſpeed, 

Is wicked meaning in a lawful deed, 

And lawful meaning in a lawſal act; 

Where both not fin, and yet a ſinful fact: 

Eut let's about it. Excunt. 


* ——after chis,] The latter word was added to complete che 


metre, by the editor of the ſecoud folio, MALONE. 


e, *ls wicked meaning in à lawſul deed, 
And lawful mraning in a lawful af; ] To make this gingling 
2 complete in all its parts, we ſhould read the ſecoud line 
tus: 6 
And lawful mraning in a wicked at; 
4 The ſenſe of the two lines is this: It is a wicked mraning becauſe 
the woman's intent is to deceive; but a lawful deed, becaule the 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Without the Florentine Camp. 
Enter firſt Lord, with tue or ſix Soldiers in anbuſt. 


1 Lord, He can come no other way but by this 
hedge” corner: When you ſally upon him, ſpeak 
what terrible language you will ; though you under. 
ſtand it not yourſelves, no matter: for we muſt ng 
ſeem to underſtand him; unleſs ſome one among 
us, whom we muſt produce for an interpreter, 

1 SOLD. Good captain, let me be the interpreter, 

1 LoD. Art not acquainted with him? knows he 
not thy voice? 


man enjoys his own wife, Again, it is a lawful meaning becauſe 
done by her to gain her huſband's eſtranged affection, but it is a 
whicked af becauſe he goes intentionally to commit adultery. The 
riddle concludes thus: Where both not fin, and yet a ſinful fall, 
i. e. Where neither of them fin, and yet it is a fGnful fad on both 
fides; which concluſion, we ſee, requires the emendation here made, 

WARBURTOY, 


Sir Thomas Hanmer reads in the ſame ſenſe: 
Unlawful meaning in @ lawful aff, JOHNSON. 


Bertram's meaning is wicked in a lawful deed, and Helen“ 
meaning is lawful in a lawful a4; and neither of them fin: yet on 
his part it was a finful ad, for his meaning was to commit adulte, 
of which he was innocent, as the lady was his wife. ToLLtT. 


The firſt line relates to Bertram. The deed was lawful, as being 
the duty of marriage, owed by the huſband to the wife, but hi: 
meaning was wicked, becauſe he intended to commit adultery. The 
ſecond line relates to Helena; whoſe meaning was lawful, in 4 
much as ſhe intended to reclaim her huſband, and demanded only 
the rights of a wife. The ad or deed was lawful for the reaſon 
already given. The ſubſequent line relates to them both. The 
fat was ſinful, as far as Bertram was concerned, becauſe he in- 
tended to, commit adultery; yet neither he nor Helena ad 
finned: not the wife, becauſe both her intention and action were 
innocent; not the huſband, becauſe he did not accompliſh his in- 
tention; he did not commit adultery. — This note is partly Mr. 
Heath's. MALONE; 
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1 SOLD. No, fir, I warrant yon, _ 

1 Lond. But what linſy-woolſy haſt thou to ſpeak 
o us again? 

1 Sol. Even ſuch as you ſpeak to me. 

1 Lord. He muſt think us ſome band of ſtrangers 
iche adverſary's entertainment.“ Now he hath a 
ſmack of all neighbouring languages: thereſore we 
muſt every one be a man of his own fancy, not to 
know what we ſpeak one to another; ſo we ſeem 
to know, is to know ſtraight our purpoſe :* chough's 
language, * gabble enough, and good enough. As 
ſor you, interpreter, you muſt ſeem yery politick. 
Bat couch, ho! here he comes; to beguile two 
hours in a ſleep, and then to return and ſwear the 
lies he forges. 


Enter PAROLLES. 


Pan: Ten o'clock: within theſe three hours 'twill 
be time enough to go home. What ſhall I ſay L 
have done? It muſt be a very plauſive invention 
that carries it: They begin to ſmoke me; and diſ- 
graces have of late knock'd too often at my door. 


* —— ſome band of flrangers i'the adverſary's entertainment, ] That is, 
jareign troops in the enemy's pay. JOHNSON. | 

— ſo we ſeem to know, is te know, &c.] I think the meaning 
is, —Our ſeeming to know what we ſpeak one to another, is to 
nale kim to know our purpoſe immediately; to diſcover our deſign 
to him, To know, in the laſt inſtance, ſignifies o make known. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer very plauſibly reads —to ſhow ſtraight our 
purpoſe. MALONE. 

The ſenſe of this paſlage with the context I take to be this, — 
We muſt each fancy a jargon for himfelf, without aiming to be 
underfload by one another, for provided we appear to underſtand, 
that will be ſufficient for the ſucceſs of out projet. HENLEY. 

\ —— chough's language, | So, in The Tempeſt: 

Il myſelf could make 
* A chough of as deep chat.” STEEVENS: 
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I find, my tongue is too fool-hardy; but my bean Pan 
hath the fear of Mars before it, and of his creature, Was in 


not daring the reports of my tongue. 14 
1 Lokp. This is the firſt truth that e'er thine Pai 
own tongue was guilty of. A4 <P 
„upp 
Par. What the devil ſhould move me to unter. 11 
take the recovery of this drum; being not ignorant pa 
of the impoſſibility, and knowing I had no ſuch c thi 
purpoſe? I muſt give myſelf tome hurts, and ſay, N ＋ 
I got them in exploit: Yet flight ones will not P; 
carry it: They will ſay, Came you off with ſo 75 
little ? and great ones I dare not give. Wherefore? 

5 . 9 4 6 that 
what's the inſtance? * Tongue, I muſt put you into p. 
2. butter-woman's mouth, and buy another of ha- 25 
jazet's mule, if you prattle me into theſe perils. 

1 Lok p. Is it poſſible, he ſhould know what le p 
is, and be that he is? A. ; 
Par. I would the cutting of my garments would \ 
ſerve the turn; or the breaking of my Spauilh b 
ſword. 
1 Log D. We cannot afford you fo. [ Aſide, 
* .—-— the inſtance? ] The proof. JOHNSON. ] 
of Bajazet's mule, ] Dr. Warburton would read — mut?, An 
Matoxt. If 
As a mule is as dumb by nature, as the mute is by art, the reading | 
may ſtand. In one of our old Turkiſh hiſtories, there is a pompous Ita 
deſcription of Bajazet riding on a mule to the Divan. ] | 
STEEVENS, 
Perhaps there may be here a reference to the following apologue r 
mentioned by Maitland, in one of his deſpatches to Secretary 
Cecil: „I think yow have hard the apologue off the Philolopier 7 
who for th' emperor's pleſure tooke upon him to make a Moylt ; 
ſpeak: In many yeares the lyke may yet be, eyther that the Mit, K 
the Philoſopher, or Eamperor may dye before the tyme be fully B 
ronne out.” Haynes's Colledion, 369. Parolles probably means, 
he muſt buy a tongue which has ftill to learn the uſe of ſpeech, A 


that he way rug himſelf into no more difficulties by bis loquacity- 


RESD. 
' 
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Pan. Or the baring of my beard; and to ſay, it 


was in ſtratagem. 
1 Lord. Twould not do. [ Aſide. 
Par. Or to drown my clothes, and fay, I was 
ſuipp'd. | 
1 Lokp. Hardly ſerve, [ Ajide. 
Pan. Though I ſworelT leap'd from the window 
of the citadel - 
1 Lokd. How deep? [ Aſide, 
Par. Thirty fathom, | 
1 Lokd. Three great oaths would ſcarce make 
that be beheved. | [ Afide, 
Par. I would, I had any drum of the enemy's ; 
I would ſwear, I recover'd it. 
Lond. You ſhall hear one anon. [ Aſide. 
Par, A drum now ofthe enemy's! | Alarum within, 
1 Lokp. Throca movouſus, cargo, cargo, cargo. 
ALL. Cargo, cargo, villianda par corbo, cargo. 
Pak. O! ranſom, ranſom: Do not hide mine eyes. 
[ They ſeize him and blind fold * 
1 SOLD. Boſkos thromuldo bojkos. 
Par. I know you are the Muikos' regiment, 
And I ſhall loſe my life for want of language: 
5 If there be here German, or Dane, low Dutch, 
4 Italian, or French, let him ſpeak to me, 
| will diſcover that which ſhall undo 
The Florentine. | | 
1 SOLD. - Boſkos vauvado: —— 
I underſtand thee, and can ſpeak thy tongue: 
Kerelybonts : —— Sir, 
Betake thee to thy faith, for ſeventeen poniards | 


Are as thy bolom, 
PAR. Oh! 


Vor. IX. K 
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1 SOLD. O, pray, pray, pray,—— 
Manka revana dulcke. 
1 LORD. Oſcorbi dulchos volivorcy, U 


1 SOLD. The general is content to ſpare thee yet; 
And, hood-wink'd as thou art, will lead thee on 


To gather from thee: haply, thou may' t inform B. 
Something to ſave thy life. D 
PAR. O, let me live, B 
And all the ſecrets of our camp I il ſhow, And 
Their force, their purpoſes: nay, Vil ſpeak that In) 
Which you will wonder at. ü 
1 SOLD. But wilt thou faithfully? You 
PAR. If I do not, damn me. Wh 

1 SOLD. Acordo linta.—— As 
Come on, thou art granted ſpace. Ani 
Exil, with PAROLLES guarded, W! 

1 Lord. Go, tell the count Rouſillon and my | 
brother, ] 

We have caught the woodcock, and will keep him | 
mullled, My 

Till we do hear from them. As 
2 SOLD. Captain, I will. | 


1 Lonp. He will betray us all unto ourſelves; — 
Inform 'em that. 
2 SOLD. So I will, fir. 
1 LoRD. Till then, I'll keep him dark, and ſafely 
lock'd. [ Exennt, 


Inform em — Old copy — Inform en. Corredted by M. Rowe. 
; MALONE. 
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SCE NE IT; 
Florence. A Room in the Widow's Houſe, 


Enter BERTRAM and DIANA. 


BER. They told me, that your name was Fontibell. 
Dia. No, my good lord, Diana. 
BER. Titled goddeſs; 
And worth it, with addition! But, fair ſoul, 
In your fine frame hath love no quality ? 
If the quick fire of youth light not vour mind, 
You are no maiden, but a monument: 
When you are dead, you ſhould be ſuch a one 
As you are now, for you are cold and ſtern; ” 
And now you ſhould be as your mother was, 


TA When your [weet ſelf was got. 
ny Dia. She then was honelt. 
BER. So ſhould you be. 
im Dia. No: 


My mother did but duty; ſuch, my lord, 
As you owe to your wife. 
Ber. No more of that! 
I pr ythee, do not ſtrive againſt my vows : 
I was compeli'd to her; * but I love thee 


7 You are ns maiden, but a monument: | 
—— for you are cold end (tein; | Our author had here probably 
in his thoughts ſome of the ern monumental figures with which 
many churches in England were furniſhed by the rude ſculptors of 
his own time. He has again the fame alluſion in Cymbeline: 

© And be her {enſe but as a monument, 
© Thus in a 6hapel hing. MALOXE. 

I believe, the epithet flern, refers only to the ſeverity often im- 
preſſed by death on features which, iu their auimated itatc, were 
#f a placid (turn, S1EEVENS. : 

" No more of that! 

I prigther, do not flrive again my vows : 
{ was compeli'd to her ; | Agaanji his vows, I believe, means — 
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By love's own ſweet conſtraiut, and will for ever 
Do thee all rights of ſervice. 

DIA. Ay, ſo you ſerve us, 
Till we ferve you: but when you have our roſe 


You barely leave our thorns to pnick ourſelves, BE! 
And mock us with our barenels. Be no 
BER. How have I ſworn? WW 41d 

Di. "Tis not the many oaths, that make the trum; WW That 

zut the plain ſingle vow, that is vow'd true. Put 

What is not holy, that we ſwear not by.“ Whe 

zut take the Higheſt to witneſs: Then, pray you, u. 

tell me; D 

If I ſhould ſwear by Jove's great attributes, Tha 
] lov'd you dearly, would you believe my oaths, 

When I did love you ill? this has no holding, >, 

againſe his determined reſolution never to cokabit with Helena; and reg 

this vow, or reſolution, he had very ſtrongly expreſſed in his lever Ther 

to the countels. SrEEVERS. lat 

So, in Vittoria Corombona, a tragedy by Webſter, 1612: 

+ Henceforth I' never lie with thee, — T 

«© My vow is fix d,” MALOXNE, expl 

9 What is not sch, that we ſwear not by, ] The ſenſe is. - We of 


never {wear by what is not holy, but ſwear by, or take to witneſs, 
the Higheſt, the Divinity. The tenor of the reaſoning contained 4 
in the following lines perfealy correſponds with this: If I n 
{wear by Jove's great attributes, that I lov'd you dearly, ». 1 
you beheve my oaths, when you ſound by expericnce that I love 
you ill , and was endeavouring to gain credit with you in order 0 
ſeduce you to your ruin? No, ſurely; but vou would conclude 
that I had no faith either in Jove or his attributes, and that ray 
oaths were mere words of courſe. For that oath can ceiaiuly 
have no tie upon us, which we (wear by him we profeſs io love 
and honour, when at the ſame time we give the Rirougelt br of 
our Cilhelief in him, by purſuing a courſe which we kuow vill 
oflend and diſhonour him. HraATH. x 


* If 1 fhonld ſwear by Jones great attributes „] In the print of 
the old folio, it is doubtful whether it be Joe's or Love's. the 
characters being not diſtinguiſhable. If it is dead Love's, perbaps 
3t may be ſomething leſs difficult. 1 am flill at a lofs. 

Jondsos. 
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To ſwear by him whom I proteſt to love, 
That | will-work againſt him: T herefore,your oaths 
ire words, and poor conditions; but unſeal'd ; 
Aticaſt, in my opinion. 

BER. Change it, change it; 
ze not ſo holy-cruel: love is holy; 
and my integrity ne'er knew the crafts, 
That you do charge men with: Stand no more off, 
put give tliylelf unto my ſick deſires, a 
Who then recover: ſay, thou art mine, and ever 
My love, as it begins, ſhall fo perlever. 

Dia. I ſee, that men make hopes, in ſuch affairs,“ 
That we'll forſake ourlelves. Give me that ring. 


To ſwear by kim whom I proteſt to love, &c.] This paſſage likes 
viſe appears to me corrupt. She ſwears not by him whom ſhe 
res, but by Jupiter. I believe we may read — To ſwear to him. 
There is, ſays ſhe, no holding, no conhiftency, in ſwearing to one 
that I love him, when I ſwear it only to injure him. 

Jonxsox. 


This appears to me a very probable conjeddure. Mr, Heath's 
explanation, which refers the words whom I proteſt to love” — 
to Jove, can hardly be right. Let the reader judge. 

MALONE, 


I ſee, that men make hopes in ſuch affairs, ] The four folio 

editions read: 

—— make rope's in ſuch a ſcarre. 
The emendation was introduced by Mr. Rowe. I find the word 
Jarre in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631; but do not readily 
perceive how it can ſuit the purpoſe of the preſent ſpeaker: 

„ I know a cave, wherein the bright day's eye, 

© Look'd never but aſcance, through a ſmall creeke, 

„% Orliitle cranny of the fretted ſcarre? 

„% There have I ſometimes liv'd,” &c. 
Again: 

„Where is the villain's body? — 
N Marry, even heaved over the ſcarr, and ſenta ſwimming, (Kc. 
gain: 


Run up to the top of the dreadful ſcarre. 
Again: ; 
© I food upon the top of the high ſcarre. 
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Ben. TIllend it thee, my dear, but have no power 
To give it from me. ; 
Dia. Will you not, my lord? 


* * 


Ray fays, that a ſcarre is a cliff of a rock, or a naked rock on 
the dry land, from the Saxon carre, cautes. He adds, that this 
word gave denomination to the town of Scarborough. 

STEEVENS, 


T ſer, that men make hopes, in ſuch a ſcene, 

That we'll ſorſaie ourſelves.) i. e. I perceive that while our 
lovers are making profeſſions of love, and ating their aſſumed paru 
in this kind of amorous interlude, they enteriain hopes that we thall 
be betiayed by our pailtons to yield to their deſires. So, in Muck 
ado about Nothing + *+ The ſport will be, when they hold an opinion 
of one another's dotage, aud no ſuch matter, — that's the /cene that 
I would fee,” &c. Again, in The Winter's Tale: 

© —— It ſhall be ſo my care 

„% To have you royally appointed, as if 

„% The ſcene you play, were mine. 

The old copy reads : 

1 ſer, that men make ropes in ſuck a ſcarre, &c. | 
which Mr. Rowe altered tomate hopes in ſuch affairs; and all the 
ſubſequent editors adopted his corregion. It being entirely at- 
bitrary, any emendation that is nearer to the traces of the unintel-. 
ligible word in the old copy, and aftords at the ſame time an eaſy 
ſenile, is better entitled to a place in the text. 

A corrupted paſſage in the firſt iketch of The Merry Wives of Windſor, 
ſuggeſted to me | ſcene, | the emendation now introduced. In the 
fifth Act Feuton deſcribes to the hoſt his ſcheme for marrying 
Aune Page: 4 

And in a robe of white this night diſguiſed 

«© Wherein fat Falſtah had Cr. hath ] a mighty ſcare , 

© Muſt Slender take her,” &c. 

It is manifeſt from the correſponding lines in the folio, that ſcare 
was printe4 by miſtake for ſcene; for in the folio the paſſage ruvs— 

6 fat Falftalf 

„Hatch a great ſcene.” MALONE. 


Mr. Rowe's emendation is not only liable to objeRtion from its 
diſiwilarity to the reading of the four ſolios, but alſo from the 
aukwardueſs of his language, where the /itzral reſemblance is moſt, 
like the words, rejefted, In ſuch affairs, is a phraſe too vague for 
Shakſpeare, when a determined point, to which the preceding con- 
verſation had been gradually narrowing, was in queſtion; and to 
MAKE hopes, is as uncouth au expieffion as can well be imagined. 
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Ber; It is an honour "longing to our houſe, 
zegueathed down from many anceſtors ; 

Which were the greateſt obloquy the world 
In me to loſe, 

Dia. Mine honour's ſuch a ring: 

My chaſtity's the jewel of our houſe, 
B:queathed down from many anceſtors; 
Which were the greateſt obloquy rthe world 
In me to loſe: Thus your own proper wiſdom 
Frings in the champion honour on my part, 
Againſt your vain aliault. 

Br R. Here, take my ring: 
Mine houſe, mine honour, yea, my liſe be thine, 
And I'll be bid by thee. 

Dia. When midnight comes, knockat my cham- 

ber window : 
I'll order take, my mother ſhall not hear. 
Now will I charge you in the band of truth, 
When you have conquer'd my yet maiden bed, 
Remain there but an hour, nor ſpeak to me: 
My reaſons are molt ſtrong; and you ſhall know 
them, : 
When back again this ring ſhall be deiver'd: 
And on your finger, in the night, Til put 
Another ring; that, what in time proceeds, 


May token to the future our paſt deeds. 


Nor is Mr. Malone's ſuppoſition, of ſcene for ſcarre, a whit more 
in point; for, firſt, ſcarre, in every part of England where rocks 
abound, is well known to fignify the detacked protruſion of a large 
reck; whereas ſcare is terror or afſright. Nor was ſcare, in the luſt 
fletch of The Merry Wives of Windſor, a miſtake for ſcens, but an 
intentional change of ideas; ſcare implying only Falftaſ/'s terror, 
but ſcene including the ſpectator's entertainment. On the ſ{uppoſal 
that make hopes is the true reading, in ſuck a ſcarre, way be take 
bguratively for in ſuck an extremity, i, e. in ſo deſperate a ficuation. 


HENLEY. 
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Adieu, till then; then, ſail not: Vou have won 
A wife of me, though there my hope be done. 
BER. A heaven on earth I have won, by Wooing 
thee. | [ Ext. 
DA. For which live long to thank both heaven 
and me! 
You may lo in the end, —— 
My mother told me juſt how he would woo, 
As if ſhe fat in his heart; ſhe ſays, all men 
Have the like oaths: he had ſworn to marry me, 
When his wiſe's dead; therefore I'll lie with him, 
When Jam buried. Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
Marry that will, Vil live and die a maid: * 
Only, in this diſguiſe, I] think't no ſin 
To cozen him, that would unjuſtly win, | Ext, 


Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 


Marry that will, I'll live and die @ maid: |] Braid ſignifi 

craſty or deceitful. So, in Greene's Never too Late, 1616; 

Dian roſe with all her maids, 

*<« Bluſhing thus at love his braids.” 
Chaucer uſes the word in the ſame ſenſe; but as the paſſage where 
it occurs in his Troius and Creſſida is conteſted, it may be neceſſary 
to obſerve, that BRED is an Anglo-Saxon word, ſignifying fraus, 
aftus Again, in Tho. Drant's Tranſlation of Horace's Epiſile, 
where its import is not very clear: 

© Proteſling thee a friend, to plaie the ribbalde at a brade.” 
In The Romaunt of the Koſe, v. 1336, Braid ſeems to mean forthwith 
or, at a jerk. There is nothing to anſwer it in the French, exceßt 
tant. STEEVENS, | : 
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SCENE III. 


Ex The Florentine Camp. 


Enter the two French Lords, and two or three 
Soldiers. 


1LorDd. You have not given him his mother's 
| 9 
fetter! 


m 2 LoRD. I have deliver'd it an hour ſince: there 
aid 3 ſomething in't that ſtings his nature; for, on the 


mading it, he changed almolt into another man. 

| Logb.“ He has much worthy blame laid upon 
lim, for ſhaking oft lo good a wile, and ſo ſweet 
i lady. 


5 1 Lord.] The latter editors have with great liberality beſtowed 
hondlhip upon theſe interlocutors, who, in the original edition, are 
called, with more propriety, capt, E. and capt, G. It is true that 
ttain E. in a former ſcene is called lord E. but the ſubordination 
n which they ſeem to ad, and the timorous manner in which they 
converſe, determines them to be only captains. Yet as the latter 
readers of Shakſperre have been uſed to fud them lords, 1 have 
not thonght it worth while to degrade them in the margin. 
; JonnsoONs 


Theſe two perſonages may be ſuppoſed to be two young French 
Lords ſerving in the Florentine camp, where they now appear in 
their military capacity. In the firli ſcene where the two French 
Lords, are introduced, taking leave of the king, they are called 
in the original edition, Lord E, and Lord G. 

G. and E. were, | believe, only put to denote the players who 
performed theſe characters. In the lift of aQors prefixed to the 
hiſt folio, I had the names of Gilburne and Ecclefione, to whom 
theſe inſignificant paris probably fell. Perhaps, however, thele 
performers firſt repreſented the French Lords, and afierwards two 
captains iu the Florentine army; and hence the confuſion of the 
old copy. In the firſt ſcene of this ad, one of theſe captains is 
called throughout, x Lord E. The matter is of na great im- 
portance, MALONE, 
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2 Lonnd. Eſpecially he hath incurred the ever. 
laſling diſpleaſure of the king, who had even tuned 
his bounty to ſing happineſs to him, I will tell 
you a thing, but you ſhall let it dwell darkly with 
Your . 

1 Loan. When you have ſpoken it, tis dead, 
and I am the grave of it. 


2 Loan. He hath perverted a young gentlewo— 
man here in Florence, of a moſt chaſte renown: 
and this night he fleſhes bis will in the ſpoil of her 
honvur : he hath given her his monumental ring, 
aud thinks himſelf made in the unchaſte compo- 
ſlicion, 


1 Loin. Now, God delay our rebellion; as we 
are ourtelves, what things are we! 


2 LoD. Merely our own traitors. And as in the 
common courle of all treaſons, we {till ſee them 
reveal themſelves, till they attain to their abhorrd 
ends; ſo he, that in this action contrives againſt 
his own nobility, in his proper ſtream o'erilows 
himſelf.“ 


1 LORD. Is it not meant damnable in us,“ to be 


7 —— till they attain to their abhorr'd ends ;] This may mean— 
they are perpetually talkiag about the miſchicf they intend to do, 
till they have obtained an opportunity of doing it. STEEVENS. | 

* —— in his proper fiream 0'erflows himſelf.) That is, betrays kis 
own ſecrets in his own alt. The reply ſhows that this is the meaning. 

Jonxsox. 


9 Is it not meant damnable in ns,] I once thought that we ought 
to read—/[s it not moſt damnable; but no change is neceliary. 
Adjectives are often uſed as adverbs by our author and his conteins 
Poraties. So, in The Winter's Tale: 

© That did but ſhow thee, of a fool, inconſtant, 
„ And damnable ungrateful,” 
Again, in Twelfth Night : — and as thou draweſt, ſwear fer- 


7 RA, : 
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rumpeters of our unlawful intents? We ſhall not. 
hen have his company to-night ? 

2 LoRD. Not till after midnight; for he is dieted 
o bis honr. e 

1 Lokp. That approaches apace: I would gladly 
have him fee his company“ anatomiz'd ; that he 
night take a meaſure of his own judgements,” 
wherein ſo curiouily he had ſet this counterfeit.* 

2 LoD. We will not meddle with him till he 
ome; for his preſence muſt be the whip of the 
other. 

1 Lond. In the mean time, what hear you of 
hele wars? 

2 Loren. I hear, there is an overture of peace. 

LORD. Nay, aſſure you, a peace concluded, 

2 Lord. Whatwill count Rouſillon do then? will 
he travel higher, or return again into France? 

1 Lond. I perceive, by this demand, you are not 
itogether of his council. 


Again, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 

„% Let the ſuppoſed fairies pinch him ſound." 
Azun, in Maſlinger's Very Woman: : 
„ ['Il beat thee damnable,” MALONE. 


Mr, M. Maſon wiſhes to read—mean and damnable. 
STEEVPNS, 


* —— his company—] i. e. his companion. It is ſo uſed in King 
Hey V. MALONE, * . 

— he might take a meaſure of his own judgements,] This is a 
very juſt and moral reaſon. Bertram, by finding how erroneouſly 
be has judged, will be leſs coufident, aud more ealily moved by 
almonition, JOHNSON. 

* —— wherein ſo curiouſly he had ſet this counterfeit, ] Parolles 


s the perſon whom they are going to anatomize. Counterfeit 
belides its ordinary fignification,—ſa perſon pretending to be what 
he is not, ſigniſied alſo in our author's time a falſe coin, and a 
piture. The word ſet ſhows that it is here uſed in the firſt and the 
laſt of theſe ſenſes. MALONE, 
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2 Lo. Let it be forbid, fir! ſo ſhould I he x 
great deal of his act. 

1 Lokb. Sir, his wife, ſome two months ſince, 
fled from his houſe; her pretence is a pilgrimage 
to Saint Jaques le grand; which holy undertaking, 
with moit auſtere ſanctimony, ſhe accompliſh'd : 
and, there reſiding, the tenderneſs of her nature be. 
came as a prey to her grief; in fine, made a groan 
of her laſt breath, and now ſhe lings! in heaven. 

2 Lord. How is this juſtified ? 

1 Lord. The ſtronger part of it by her own 
letters; which makes her ſtory true, even to the 
point of her death : her death itlelf, which could 
not be her office to ſay, is come, was faithfully cou- 
ſirm'd by the rector of the place. | 

2 LORD. Hath the count all this intelligence? 

1 Lokp. Ay, and tle particular confirmations, 
point from point, to the full arming of the verity. 

2 Lokp. Iam heartily forry, that he'll be glad 
of this. 

1 Lonzy., How mightily, ſometimes, we make us 
comforts of our loſſes! 

2 LoRD. And how mightily, ſome other times, we 
drown our gain in tears! The great dignity, that his 
valour hath here acquired for him, ſhall at home be 
encounter'd with a ſhame as ample. 

'1 Lorp. The web of our life is of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together: our virtues would be 
proud, if our faults whipp'd them not; and our 


_ crimes would deſpair, if hey were not cheriſli d by 


Our virtues. — 


Enter a Servant. 


How now? where's your maſter? 
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Srv. He met the duke in the ſtreet, fir, of whom 
be hath taken a ſolemn leave ; his lordſhip will next 
morning for France. The duke hath offered him 
letters of commendations to the king. 


2 LORD. They ſhall be no more than needful 
there, if they were more than they can commend. 


- Enter BERTRAMs 


1 Lorp. They cannot be too ſweet for the king's 
artneſs. Here's his lordihip now. How now, , 
my lord, is't not after midnight? 


BER. I have to-night deſpatched ſixteen buſi— 
nelles, a month's length a-piece, by an abſtract of 
ſucceſs : I have conge'd with the duke, done my 
adieu with his neareſt; buried a wife, mourn'd for 
her; writ to my lady mother, IJ am returning; en- 
tertain'd my convoy; and, between theſe main 
parcels of deſpatch, effected many nicer needs; the 
laſt was the greateſt, but that I have not ended 
yet. | 


2 Lord. If the buſineſs be of any difficulty, and 
this morning your departure hence, it requires haſte 
ol your lordſhip. 


Ber, I mean, the buſineſs is not ended, as fear- 
ing to hear of it hereafter : But ſhall we have this 
dialogue between the fool and the ſoldiers ? 


Come, bring forth this counterſeit module; he 


* —— bring forth this counterfeit module z] Module being the 
pattern of any thing, may be here uſed in that ſenſe. Bring forth 
this fellow, who by counterfeit virtue pretended to make himſelf a 
pattern, JOHNSON. 


It appears from Minſhieu that module and model were ſynony- 


mous. 
* w 
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has deceived me, like a double-meaning pro 
pheſier.* 


2 Lord. Bring him forth: | Exeunt Soldters.] he 
has ſat in the ſtocks all night, poor gallant knave, 


BER. No matter; his heels have deſerved it, in 


uſurping his ſpurs ſo long.” How does he can 
himſelf? | 


1 Lok. I have told your lordſhip already; the 
Rocks carry him. But, to anſwer you as you would 
be underſtood ; he weeps, like a wench that had 
ſhed her milk : he hath confeſs'd himſelf to Mor. 
gan, whom he ſuppoſes to be a friar, from the time 
of his remembrance, to this very inſtant dilaſter of 
his ſetting the ſtocks : and what think you he 
hath confeſſed? ; 


Ber. Nothing of me, has he? 


2 LokD. His confeſſion is taken, and it ſhall 
be read to his face: if your lordſhip be in't, as, 
I believe you are, you muſt have the patience 
to hear it. 


la K. Rickard IT. model fignifies a thing faſhioned after au 
archetype. | 
+ Who was the model on thy father's life," 
Again, in K. Henry VIII : 
„The model of our chaſte loves, his young daughter.” 
Our author, [I believe, uſes the word here in the ſame ſenſe :— 
Bring forth this counterfeit repreſentation of a ſoldier, MALONE, 
% —— &@ double meaning propatfier.] So, in Macbeth : 
++ That palter with us in a double ſenſe, 
* And keep the word of promiſe to our ear, 
„% But break it to our hope.” STEEVENS, 


7 in uſurping his (purs ſo long.] The puniſhment of a recrean!, 
er coward, was to have his tpurs hacked oil, MALOXE. 

I believe theſe words allude only to the ceremonial degradation 
of a knight, I am yet to learn, that the ſame mode was praiſed 
iu diſgracing dgſtards of iuferior rank. STEEVENS, |_ 

— 
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Re-enter Soldiers, with PAROLLES. * 


Ber. A plague upon him! mullled ! he can ſay 
nothing of me; huſh! huſh! 


i Log D. Hoodman comes !—Porto tartaroſſa. 


1 SOLD. He calls for the tortures z What will. 
you ſay without em? 


PAR. I will confeſs what I 1 without con- 
frat ; if ye pinch me like a paſty, I can ſay no 
more. 

1 SOLD. Boſko. chimurcho. 

2 LoRO. Boblibindo chicurmurco. 


1 SOLD. You are a merciful general: Our gene- 
nl bids you anſwer to what I ſhall aſk you out of a 
note. 


Par. And truly, as J hope to live. 


1 SoLD. Firſt demand of him how many horſe the 
duke is ſtrong. What ſay you to that? 


Par. Five or fix thouſand; but very weak and 
unſerviceable: the troops are all ſcatter d, and the 
commanders very poor rogues, upon my reputation 
and credit, and as I hope to live. 


1 SOLD. Shall I ſet down your anſwer ſo? 


Par. Do; T'll take the ſacrament on't, how and 
which way you will. | 


BER. All's one to him.“ What a paſt- ſaving 
lave is this! 


1 
" Re-enter ſoldiers, with Parolles.] See an account of the ex- 
amination of one of Henry the Eighth's captains, who had gone 
over to the enemy (which may poſhbly have ſuggeſted this of 
Parolles) in The Life of Jacke Wilton, 1594. ſig. C. iii. Rirsox. 


4, one to him.] In the old copy theſe words are given by 


A 
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1 Lord. You are deceived, my lord; this is mon- 
ſieur Parolles, the gallant militariſt, (that was bis 
own phraſe,) that had the whole theorick * of wir 
in the knot of his ſcarf, and the practice in thy 
chape of his dagger. | 

2 Loup. I will never truſt a man again, for keep. 
ing his {word clean; nor believe he can have every 
thing in him, by wearing his apparel neatly, 

1 SOLD. Well, that's {et down. f 

Par. Five or fix thouſand horſe, I ſaid, —1will 


ſay true, —or thereabouts, ſet down.—for Tl ſpeak 
truth. 


1 LoRD. He's very near the truth in this, 


BER. But I con him no thanks for't,” in the na- 
ture he delivers it.“ 


miſtake to Parolles. The preſent regulation, which is cleatly 
right, was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. MALONE., : 

It will be better to give theſe words to one of the Dumains, 
than to Bertram. RITSON. 


* —— that ad the whole theorick — !] i. e. theory, So, in 
Montaigne's Eſſays, tranſlated by J. Florio, 1603 + They know 
the theorique of all things, but you muſt ſeek who {ball put it in 
praQtice.” MALONE, , - 


In 1597 was publiſhed „ Theorique and Practiſe of Watte, 
written by Don Philip Prince of Caſtil, by Don Bernardino de 
Mendoza. Tranſlated out of the Caſtilian tonge in Eugliſhe, by 
Sir Edward Hoby, Knight.“ 4to. Retro. 


9 I con kim'no thanks for't,] To con thanks exactly anſwers 
the French ſavoir gre. To con is to know. I meet with the ſaue 
expreſhon in Pierce Pennileſſe his Supplication, &c. = 

„ [I believe he will cen thee little thanks for it. 
Again, in Wily Beguiled, 1606 : 

© I con maſter Churms thanks for this.“ 
Again, in Any Thing for @ Quiet Life: He would not truſt you 
with it, I con him thanks for it. STEEVENS. 


* —— tn the nature he delivers it.] He has ſaid truly that our 
numbers are about five or fix thouſand : but having deſcribed them 
as „ weak and unſetviceable, Kc. I am not much obliged 9 
bim, MALOQNS, 
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PAR. Poor rogues, I pray you, ſay, 

| SoiD. Well, thats ſet down. 

Par. I humbly thank vou, fir: a truth's a truth, 
the rogues are marvelluus poor. | 

1 SuLD. Demand of him, "of what flrength they are 
%%. What ſay you to that? 

PAR. By my troth, fir, if 1 were to live this pre- 
ſent hour, * I will tell true, Let me lee: Spurio a 
hundred and fiity, Sebaſhan ſo many, Corambus 
ſo many, Jaques ſo many; Guiltan, Coſmo, Lo- 
dowick, and Gratii, o hundred fifty each: mine 
own company, Chitopher, Vaumond, Bentii, two 
hundred and fifty each: fo that the muſlter-file, 
ſotten and found, upon my life, amounts not to 
fiteen thouſand poll; half of the which dare not 
ſhake the ſnow ſrom off their callocks,“ leſt they 
llake themſelves to pieccs. . P 


Rather, perhaps, becauſe his narrative, however near the truth, 


was uttered for a treacherous purpoſe, STEFVENS, 

\ ——if 1 were tn live this preſent hour, &c,| I do not under- 
laude this paſſage. Perhaps (as au anonymous correſpondent ob- 
kerves) we mould read: — if 1 were to live but this preſent hour. 

STEEVENS, 

Perhaps he meant to ſay —if | were to die this preſent hour. 
But fear way be ſuppoſed to occalion the miſtake, as poor frighted 
Scrub cries: ++ Spare all | have, and take my life ToLLEY. 

: their callocks, | Caſſort lignifies a horfeman's looſe 
coat, and is uſed in thai ſenſe by the writers of the age of Shak- 
lpeare. So, in Eren Man in his Humour, Bainworm ſays: — 
+ He will never come within the hgh of a caſſock ora muſquet- 
telt again. Something ot the ſame kind likewife appears to have 
been part of the dreſs of tuſticks, in Mnucedorus, au anonymous 
wuedy, 1598, erroneouſly attributed to Shakſpeare: 

„% Within iny cltolet theze does hang a ceſſock, 

„ Thongh baſe the weed is, 'twas a (hepherd s.“ 
Again, in Whe! one” Promos and «, a,b. 1578: 

11 { will wot flick to car 


—— 0 


«© A blue caffnch.” 
On this occaliua a woman is the lpeaker, 


Vor. IX. LL 


LET + 


i 0 I nn 


BER. What ſhall be done to him? 
1 Lonp. Nothing, but let him have thanks, De- 


mand of him my conditions,“ and what credit! 
have with the duke. 
1 SOLD. Well, that's ſet down, You ſhall demand 
of ham, whether one Captain Dumain be 1'the camp, 4 
Frenckman; what his reputation is with the duke, 
what his valour, honefly, and experineſs in wars; or 
whether he thinks, it were not poſſible, with well. 
werghing ſums of gold, to corrupt him to a reooll, 
What ſay you to this? what do you know of it? 
PAR. I belecch you, let me anſwer to the parth- 
cular of the intergatories:* Demand them ſingly, 
1 SOLD. Do you know this captain Dumain? 
Par. I know him: he was a botcher's 'prentice 
in Paris, from whence he was whipp'd for getting 
the ſheriff's fool” with child; a dumb innocent, 
that could not ſay him, nay, * 


[DUMAIN lifts up his hand in anger, 


So again, Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589; —* Who 
would not think it a ridiculous thing to ſee a lady in her milk-houſe 
with a velvet'gown, and at a bridal in her cafſock of moccado?” 

In The Hollander, a comedy by Glapthorne, 1640, it is again 
ſpoken of as part of a ſoldier's dreſs: 8 

©« Here, fir, receive this military caſſock, it has ſeen ſervice.” 
« —— This military caſſock bas, I fear, ſome military 
hangbys. STERSVENS. 


5 —— my conditions, ] i. e. my diſpoſition and charader. See 


Vol. VI. p. 29, n. 8. Matt Ox E. 

6 —— intergatories :] i. e. interrogatories. REED. 

7 —— the ſherilt's fool —— ] We are not to ſuppoſe that this 
was a foo' kept by the ſherrff for his diverſion. The cuſtody of all 
ideots, &c. poſſeſſed of landed property, belonged to the King, who 
was 1atiiled to the income of their lands, but obliged to find them 
with recellaries. This prerogative, when there was a large eſtate 
in the caſe, was generally granted to ſome court-ſavourite, or 6:1! 
perſon who made ſuit for and had intereſt enough to obtain is, 
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BER. Nay, by your leave, hold your hands: 


hough 1 know, his brains are ſorſeit to the next 
ile that falls.“ 

1 SOLD. Well, is this captain in the duke of Flo- 
ence's camp? 

Pak. Upon my knowledge, he is, and louſy. 


which was called b-gging a fool. Bat where the land was of in- 
onhderable value, the natural was maintained, out of the profits, 
yy the ler if, who accounted foi tliem to the crown. As for thoſe 
happy creatures who had neither poltieſhons nor relations, they 
tem to have been conſidered as a fpecies of property, being ſold 
u given with as little ceremony, treated as capricioully, and very 
then, it is to be feared, left to perith as miſerably, as dogs or 
us. RITSON, 


t —— & dumb innocent, that could not ſay him, nay.] Innocent 
does not here figniſy a perſon without guilt or blame; but means, 
n the good-natured language of our anceſtors, an ideot or natural 
ol, Agreeably to this ſenle of the word is the following entry 
of a burial in the pariſh regiſter of Charlewood in Surrey: — 
' Thomas Sole, an innocent about the age of fifty years and up- 
wards, buried 19th September, 1605. WHALLEY, 


Doll Common, in The Alchemiſt, being aſked for her opinion of 
he Widow Pliant, obſerves that the is — ++ a good dull mnocent, 
Again, in I Would and I Would Not, a poem, by B. N. 1614: 
« I would I were an innocent, a foole, 
„% That can do nothing elſe but laugh or crie, 
„% And eate fat meate, and never go to ſchoole, 
„% And be in love, but with an apple- pie; 
„% Weare, a pide coate, a cockes combe, and a bell, 
„And think it did become me palling well,” 
Mt. Douce obſerves to me, that the term— innocent, was originally 
French, 
See alſo note on Ford's 'Tis Pity hes a More, new edition 
of Dodiley's Colle&ion of Old Plays, Vol. VIII. p. 24. 
; STEEVENS, 
—— though I knew, is brains are forſeit to the next lille that! ſalls. ] 
* Lucian's Contgmplantes, Mercury makes Charon remark a man 
that was killed by the falling of a tile upon his head, whilſt he 
vas in the at of putting off an enyagement to the next day: — 


ue 7e ſos, 6 reus ue. lis ,a, 87 aid cr 
MMNTaY ics, AHEKTELVED GUT. See the life of Pyrrhus in Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus was killed by a tile. S. W. 
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1 Lonp. Nay, look not ſo upon me; we ſhall 


hear of your lorauſhip® anon. N 
+ SOLD. What 1s his reputation with the duke? 92 
PAR. The duke knows him for no other but a P. 

poor officer of mine; and writ to me this other day, pell 

to turn him out o'the band: 1 think, 1 have his your 
letter in my pocket. | who 
1 SOLD. Marry, we'll ſearch. hy 1 


PAR. In good ſadnels, I do not know; either i: B 
is there, or it is upon a file, with the duke's other 1 SC 
letters, in my tent, 

1 SOLD. Here tis; here's a paper; Shall I read 4 
it to you? Hai 

PAR, J do not know, if it be it, or no, ] 

BER. Our interpreter does it well. 

1 Lomb. Excellently. 

1 SOLD. Dian. Thecount's a fool, and full ofgold— ” 
' . 5 
PAR. That is not the duke's letter, fir; that is rake 
an advertiſement to a proper maid in Florence, one 2 
Diana, to take heed of the allurement of one plac 

» your lordſhip — ] The old copy has Lord. In the Mö. 
of our author's age they ſcarcely ever wrote Lordſhip at full length. 

| MALOXE, 

* Dian, The count's a fool, and full of gold.] Aſter this line there Th; 
is apparently a line loſt, there being no rhyme that correſponds to pla 
gold. JOHNSON. | _ 

believe this line is incomplete. The poet might have written: pre 
Diau. i 

The count's a fool, and full of golden ſtore — or ore; | 
and this additiou rbymes with the following alternate verſes. | 
| S1EEVENS. " 

May we not ſuppoſe the former part of the letter to have been * 


prole, as the concluding words are? The ſonnet intervenes. 
The feigned letter from Olivia to Malvolio, is patily pole, 
partly veile, MALONS, 


cn 


le, 
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count Rouſillon, a fooliſh idle boy, but, ſor all 
that, very ruttiſh: I pray you, fr, put it up again. 
1 SOLD. Nay, VII read it firſt. by your ous: 
"vr My meaning in't, I prote't, was very ho- 
neſt in the behalf of the maid! for I knew the 
roung count to be a dangerous and laſcivious boy; 
who is a Whale to virginity, and devours uÞ all the 
[ry it linds. 
BER. Damnable, both fides rogue! 
1 S0LD. When he ſwears oaths, bid him drop gold, 
and take it; 
Aſter he ſcores, he never pays the ſcore : 
Half won, 1s match well made ; match, and well make 
7 ike 


He ne er pays aſter debts, take it before; 


3 Half won, is match well ads; malch, and well make i;] 
This line has no meaning that I can find. | read, with a very 
light alteration: Half won is match well made; watch, end well 
nale it, That is, a match well made is half won; watch, and 
nate it well. 
This is, in my opinion, not all the error. The lines are miſ- 
laced, and ſhould be read thus: 

Half won is match well made; watch, and well mate it; 

When he ſwears oaths, bid him drop gold, and take it. 

Aſter he ſcores, he never pays the, ſcore: 

He nt'er pays aſter-debts, take it before, 

And fay —— 
That is, take his money, and leave him to himſelf. When the 
players had loſt the ſecond line, they tried to make a congedtion 
ont of tHe reſt. Part is apparently in couplets, and the whole was 
probably uniform. JOHNSON, 


Perhaps we ſhould read: 
Half won is match well made, match an' we'll make it. 
i. e. if we mean to make any match of it at all. STEEvExs. 
There is vo need of change. The meaning is, „A match well 
made, is half won; make your match therefore, but make it well.” 
M. MASON, 


The verſes having been deſigned by Parolles as a caution to 
Diana, after informing her that Bertram is both rick and faithleſs, 


LY 
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And ſay, a ſoldier, Dian, told thee this, 
Men are to mell with, boys are not to kiſs: 
For count of this, the count's a fool, I know it 
Who pays before, but not when he does owe it. 


' Thane, as he vow'd to thee in thine ear, 


Parrot its. 


he admoniſhes her not to yield up her virtue to his oaths, but hi; 
gold; and having enlorced this advice by an adage, recommends her 
to comply with his importunity, provided half the ſum for which 
ſhe ſhall ſtipulate be previoully paid her: — Half won is match well 
made; watch, and well make it. HENLEY, | 


Gain balf of what he offers, and you are well oft; if you yield 
to him, make your bargain ſecure, MALOXNE. 


Men are o mell with, boys. are not to kiſs: The meauiug of 
the word mell, from méler, French, is obvious. ö 
So, in Ane very Excellent and Delettabill Treatiſe, intitulit PriLoTrs, 
& c. 1603: 
„ But he na huſhand is to mee; 
„% Then how could we twa diſagree 
„% That never had na melling. 


« Na me/ling, miſtreſs? will you then 
© Deny the matiage of that man?” 
Again in The Corpus Chrijiz Play, ated at Coventry. MSS. Coll. 
Veſp., VIII. p. 122: 
„% A fayr yonge qwene herby doth dwelle, 
Both frech aud gay upon to loke, 
„% And a tall man with her doth melle, 
© The way ivto hyr chawmer ryght evyn he toke.” 
The argument of this piece is The Woman taken in Adultery. 
] STEEVENS, 


Men are to mell with, boys are not to kiſs: ] Mr. Theobald and 
the ſubſequent editors read — boys are but to kiſs. IT do not lee any 
need of change, nor do I believe that any oppoſition was inteuced 
between the words mel! and kiſs. Parolley wiſhes to recommend 
himſelf to Diana, and for that purpoſe adviſes her to grant ber 
favours to men, and not to boys. He himſelf calls his letter“ An 
advertiſement to Diana to take heed of the alluremeut of ove 
count Roulillon, a fooliſh idle boy. ” 

To mell is uſed by our author's contemporaries in the ſeuſe of 
medaling, without the indecent idea which Mr. Theobald ſuppoſed 
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Ben. He ſhall be whipp'd through the army, 
with this rhyme in his forehead. 

2 LORD. This is your devoted friend, fir, the ma— 
nikold linguiſt, and the armipotent ſoldier. 

Ber, I could endure any thing before but a cat, 
and now he's a cat to me. 

1 SoLD. I perceive, fir, by the general's looks,“ 
we ſhall be Jain to hang you. | 

Pan. My life, fir, in any caſe: not that I am 
afraid to die; but that, my offences being many, 
| would repent out the remainder of nature: let me 
live, fir, in a dungeon, 1'the ſtocks, or any where, 
ſo I may live. 

1 SOLD. We'll ſee what may be done, ſo you con- 
ſels freely; therefore, once more to this captain 
Dumain: You have an{wer'd to his. reputation with 
e duke, and to his valour: What is his honeſty ? 

Pan. He will teal, fir, an egg out of a cloilſter; ” 


tobe couched under the word in this place. So, in Hall's Satires, 
1597: 
© Hence, ye profane; mell uot with holy things.” 
Arzin, in Spenſer's Fach Gen, B. IV. c. 1: 
„ Wich holy father fits not with ſuch things to mel.“ 
MALOXNFE, 


* —— by, the grneral's looks, ] The old copy has— by your. The 
emendation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, and the 
miſpriut probably aroſe from y“ in the MS. being taken for y*, 

MALONE, 


let me live, fir, in a dungeon, 1'the flocks, or any where, 
fo 1 may live.] Smith might have had this abjed ſemiiment of 
Parolles in bis memory, wheu he put the following words into the 
mouth of Lycon, iu PA dA and i1ippoſytus : 
+ O, chain me, whip me, let me be the ſcorn 
% Of ſordid rabvles, and infulting crowds 
© Give me but liſe, and make that life moſt wretched!" 
STEVENS. 


an egg out of a cloifler;] I know not that cloiffer, though it 
may etymologically figniſy 2% thing ut, is uſed by aur author 


* 
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for rapes and raviſhments he parallels Neſſus. He 
profeſles not Keeping of oaths; in breaking them, 
he is ſlronger than Hercules, He will he, br, with 
ſuch volubility, that you would think truth were x 
fool: drunkennels is his beſt virtue; for he will be 
ſwine-drunk; and in his fleep he does little harm, 
ſave to his bed-clothes about him; but they know 
his conditions, and lay him in ſtraw. I have but 
little more to lay, hr, of his honelily : he has every 
thing that an livneſt man ſhould not bave; what an 
honeſt man ſhouid have, he has nothing. 

1 Lok. 1 begin to love bim for this. 

Ber. For this deſcription of thine honeſty? A 
pox upon him for me, he is more and more a cat. 

1 SOLD. What ſay you to his expertneſs in war? 

Pak. Faith, fir, he has led the drum before the 
Engliſh tragedians, —to belie him, I will not, and 
more of his foldierſhip I know not; except, in that 
country, he had the tonour to be the officer at a 
place there calld Mile-end,” to inſtruct for the 
doublirg of files: 1 would do the man what honour 
I can, but of this I am not certain. 

1 Logo. He hath out-villain'd villainy fo far, 
that the rarity redeems him/ 

BER. A pox on him! he's a cat ſtill. | 


otherwiſe than for a monaſtery, and therefore I cannot gueſs whence 
this hyperbole could take iis original: perhaps it means only this: 
He will fteal any thing, however trifling, from any place, however holy. 
JOHNSON, 

Robbing the ſpital, is a common phraſe, of the like import. 
M. MàAsSOx. 
1 —— at place there w_ Mile-end,] See a note on Kirg 

Henry IV. P. II. Ad III. fc. iz. MALOKE, 


* ——hbc's a cal Hill.] Tha is, thiow him how you will, he 


lights upon his legs. JOHNSON. 
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1 SOLD, His qualities being at this poor price, 
need not alk you, if gold will corrupt him to 


revolt. 

PAR. Sir, for a quart d'ecu * he will ſell the fee- 
imple of his ſalvation, the inheritance of it; and 
cut the entail from all remainders, and a perpetual 
luccelion for it perpetually. 

1 SOLD. What's his brother, the other captain 
Dumain ? | 

2 Lord. Why does he alk him of me?“ 

1 SOLD. What's he ? 


Pak, E'en a crow of the ſame nefl; not altogether 


Bertram has no ſuch meaning. In a ſpeech or two before, he 
{eclares his averſion to a cat, and now only continues in the ſame 
opinion, and ſays he hates Parolles as much as he hates a cat. The 
other explanation will not do, as Parolles could not be meant by 
the cat, which always lights on its legs, for Patolles is now in a 
lair way to be totally dilſconcerted, STEEVENS, 


| am ftill of my former opinion. The ſpeech was applied by 

ling James to Coke, which reſpedt to his lubtiliies of law, that 
ow him which way we would, he could ſtill, like a cat, light 
won his legs. JOHNSON. 


The count had ſaid, that formerly a cat was the only thing in 
me world which he could not endure; but that now Parolles was 
s much the object of his averſion as that animal. After Parolles 
has gone through his next liſt of falthoods, the count adds, „ he's 
more and more a cat, —ftill morcand more the obje& of my 
iverhon than he was. As Varolles proceeds ſtill further, one of the 
frenchmen obſerves, that the ſingularity of his impudence and 
villainy redeems his charadder.— Not, at all, replies the count, 
„he's a cat ſtill;“ he is as hateful to me as ever. There cannot 
therefore, I think, be any doubt that Dr. Johnſon's interpretation, 
* throw him how you will, he lights upon his legs, —is founded 
on a miſapprehenſion. MALONE, 

9 —— for @ quart d'ecu—] The fourth part of the ſmaller 
French crown; about eight-pence.of our money, MALONE. 

* Why does he ofk him of me?] This is nature. Every man is on 
ſuch occafions more willing to hear his neighbour's charaQer than 


lis own, JOHNSON, 
/ 
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ſo great as the firſt in goodneſs, but greater a great 
deal in evil. He excels his brother for a coward 


yet his brother is reputed one of the beſt that is: 11 
In a retreat he out- runs any lackey ; marry, in af th: 
coming on he has the cramp. _ 
1 SOLD. If your life be ſaved, will you undertake com] 
to betray the Florentine ? 
Par. Ay, and the captain of his horſe, count 15 
Rouſillon. a ſcarf 
1 SOLD. I'll whiſper with the general, and knoy p 


his pleaſure. 

PAR. Ill no more drumming; a plague of all 
drums! Only to ſeem to deſerve well, and to beguile 
the ſuppoſition * of that laſcivious young boy the 
count, have I run into this danger: Vet, who would 
have ſuſpected an ambuſh where I was taken? 

| [A/ide, 

1 SOLD. There is no remedy, fir, but you mult 
die: the general ſays, you, that have ſo traiteroully 
diſcovered the ſecrets of your army, and made ſuch 
peſtiferous reports of men very nobly held, can ſerve 
the world for no honeſt uſe; therefore you mult 
die. Come, headſman, oft with his head. 

PAR. O Lord, fir; let me live, or let me lee my 


death ! | 
1 SOLD. That ſhall you, and take your leave of 
all your friends. [Unmuſfling hin, 


So, look abont you; know you any here? 
BER. Good morrow, noble captain. 
2 LORD. God bleſs you, captain Parolles. 
1 LORD. God fave you, noble captain. 


S to beguile the ſuppoſition —] That is, to deceive the opinion, 
to make the count think me a man that deſerves well, 
Jonson. 
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2 Lord. Captain, what greeting will you | to my 
lord Lafeu? J am for France. 


| Lord. Good captain, will you give me a cop 
of the ſonnet you writ to Diana in behalf of the 
count Rouſillon? an I were not a very coward, I'd 
compel it of you; but fare you well. 
[Exeunt BERTRAM, Lords, Cc. 


1 SOLD, You are undone, captain; all but your 
ſcarf, that has a knot on't yet. 


Par, Who cannot be cruſh'd with a plot? 


1 SoLD. If you could find out a country where 
hut women were that had received ſo much ſhame, 
you might begin an impudent nation. Fare you 
well, fir; I am for France too; we ſhall (peak 
of you there. [ Exit, 


Pan. Vet am I thankful : if my heart were great, 
Twould burſt at this: captain I'll be no mooie; 
But J will eat and drink, and ſleep as loft 
As captain ſhall : imply the thing I am 
Shall make me live. Who knows himſelf a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to pals, 

That every braggart ſhall be found an als. 

Ruſt, ſword ! cool, bluſhes ! and Parolles, hve 
Saſeſt i in ſhame ! being fool'd, by foolery thrive ! | 
There's place, and means, for every man alive. 

I'll after chem. Exit. 
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h a As it I 

SCENE Iv. and he 

| That c. 

Florence. A Room in the Widow's Houſe, When 


Enter HELENA, Widow, and DIAana. 


HEL. That you may well perceive I have not 
wrong'd you, 

One of the greateſt i in the chriſtian world 

Shall be my ſurety; fore whole throne, tis needſul. 

Fre I can perfect mine intents, to kneel: 

Time was, I did him a defired office, | 

Dear almoſt as his life ; which gratitude 

T brough flinty Tartar's boſom would peep forth, 

And anſwer, thanks: I duly am inforni'd, 

His grace is at Marſeilles; * to which place 

We have convenient convoy. You muſt know, 

I am ſuppoſed dead: the army breaking 

My huſband hies him home ; where, heaven aiding, 

And by the leave of my good lord the king, 

We'll be, before our welcome. 


„ Wi Gentle, madam 
You never had a ſervant, to whoſe truſt 
Your buſinels was more welcome. 


HEL. Nor you,“ miſtreſs, 
Ever a friend, whoſe thoughts more truly labour 
To recompence your love; doubt not, but heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 


His grace is at Marſeilles; &c.] From this line, and others, 
it appears that Marſeill-s was pronounced by our author as a word 
of three ſyllables. 'The old copy has here Marce{lz, and in the 
laſt ſcene of this Ad Marcellus. MALONE. 


5 Nor you,] Old copy —Nor your, Correded by Mr. . 
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ks it hath fated her to be my motive? 

And helper to a hulband. But O ſtrange men! 
That can ſuch ſweet ule make of what they hate, 
When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Neliles the pitchy night | '* ſo luſt doth play 
With what it loaths, for that which is away: 

But more of this hereafter ;j—_— You, Diana, 
Under my poor inſtructions yet muſt ſuffer 
something in my behalf. 


DIA. Let death and honeſty? 
Go with your impoſitions,* I am yours 
Upon your will to ſuffer. 

HEL. Yet, I pray you, —— 
But with the word, the time will bring on ſummer, 
When briars ſhall have leaves as well as thorns, 
And be as ſweet as ſharp.“ We muſt away; 


* —— my motive—] Motive for aſſiſtant. WARBURTON, 
Rather for mover. So in the laſt AR of this play: 

© —— all impediments in fancy's courſe 

„% Are motives of more fancy.” MALONE, 


* When ſaucy truſting of the cozen'd thoughts 
Defiles the pitchy night ! ] Saucy may very properly lignify 
laaurious, and by conſequence /aſcivious, JOHNSON. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
«© as to remit 
© Their ſaucy ſweetneſs that do coin heaven's OP 
% In ſtamps that are forbid,” - MALONE. 


7 —— death and honefly—] i. e. an honeſt death. So, i in another 
of our author's plays, we have death aud honour” for honour- 
able death, STEEVENS. 


* —— your impolitions,] i. e. your commands. MALONE, 

An impoſetion is a taſk impoſed. The term is ſtill current in 
Univerſities. STEEVENS, 

9 But with the word, the time will bring on TESTS &c.] With the 
word, i. e. in an inſtant of time. WARBURTON, 

The meaning of this obſervation is, that as briars have ſweet 


5 with their prickles, ſo {hall thele troubles be recompenſed with 
Joy NSON, 
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s w 


Our waggon is prepar'd, and time revives us:“ 
| What, 


I would read : 
Yet I "fray you 
But with the word: the lime will bring, Kc. 
And then the ſenſe will be, “ only frighten you by mentioniq 
the word ſu//er; for a ſhort time will bring on che ſeaſon of haz. 
pinels aud delight.” BLACKSTONE, 


As the beginning of Helen's reply is evidently a deſigned Ro 


apoſiopeſis, a break ought to follow it, thus: 
Hel. Yet, 1 pray you: 

The ſenſe appears to be this: — Do not think that I would engage 
you in any ſervice that ſhould expoſe you to ſuch an alternative, or 
indeed, to any liſting inconvenience ; But with the word, i e. But 
on the contrary, you ſhall no ſog r have delivered what you will 
have to teſtity on my account, than the irkſomeneſs of the ſervice 
will be over, and every pleaſant circumſtauce to reſult from it 
will inſtantancoully appear. HENLEY. i 


LA 
ſnipt- 
woul: 
of a 


9 Our waggon is prepar d, and time revives us:] The word re T 

vives conveys lo little ſenſe, that it ſeems very liable to ſuſpicion, — 
—— and lime revyes vs: 
i. e. looks us in the face, calls upon us to haſten. 
WARKURTON * Al 

The preſent reading is corrupt, and I am afraid the emenda- ar 
tion none of the ſoundeſt. I never remember 10 have ſeen the 
word revye. One may as well leave blunders as make them. Why 
may we not read for a ſhift, without much eifort, the time invites -= 
us ? JOHNSON, 1605 

To vye and tee were terms at ſeveral ancient games at cards, 
but particularly at Glee#. So, in Greene's Art of Coney-catching, 
1592 : «++ I'll either win ſomething or loſe ſomething, therefore 15 
J'll vie and revie every card at my pleaſure, till either yours or and \ 
mine come out; therefore 12d. upen this card, my card comes ts an 
firſt. Again: —— fo they vie and revic till ſome ten ſhillings maſte 
be on the ſtake, &c. Again: This fleſheth the Conie, and the more 
ſweetneſs of gain makes him frolick, and none more ready to in th 
vie and vevie than he.” Again: ** So they vie and revie, and are | 
for once that the Barnacle wins, the Conie gets five.” Perhaps, dreſ; 
however, revy's it not the true reading. Shakſpeare might have laino 
written---time reviles us, i. e, reproaches us for waſting it. Yet, ther 
— (ime revives us may mean, it rouſes us. So, in another play of rulfs 


our author: 8 
„l would revive the foldiers' hearts, 


„ Becauſe I found them ever as myſelf.” STEEVENS, 
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{I's well that ends well : ſtill the fine's * the crown ; 
Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown. 
| [ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 


Rouſillon. A Room in the Countels's Palace. 


Enter Counteſs, LArEu, and Clown, 


Lar. No, no, no, your ſon was milled with a 
ſnipt· ta ffata fellow there; whole villainous ſaffron 
yould have made all the unbaked and doughy youth 
of a nation in his colour: * your daughter-in-law 


Time revives us, ſeems to refer to the happy and ſpeedy ter- 
nination of their embarraſſments. She had juſt before ſaid : 
„% With the word, the time will bring on ſummer.“ 
HENLEY. 


* All's well that ends well; ] So, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 
«© The end is crown of every work well done. 
All's well that ends well, is one of Camden's proverbial ſentences. 

| MALONE. 


? —— the ſine's —] i. e. the end. So, in The London Prodigal, 
1605 : 7 
„% Nature hath done the laſt for me, and there's the fine. 
MALONE, 


i —— whoſe villainous ſaffron would have made all the unbaked 
and doughy youth of @ nation in his colour: Parolles is repreſented 
ts an allected follower of the faſhion, and an encourager of his 
maſter to run into all the follies of it; where he ſays, «+ Uſe a 
more {pacious ceremony to the noble lords — they wear themſelves 
in the cap of time—and though the devil lead the meaſure, ſuch 
are to be followed.” Here ſome particularities of faſhionable 
dreſs are ridiculed, Snipt-taſſala needs no explanation; but vile 
lainous ſaffron is more obſcure. This alludes to a fantaſtic faſhion, 
then much followed, of ufing yellow Harck for their bands and 
tults, So, Fletcher, in his Qreen of Coranth : 

„% Has he familiarly 
« Dillik'd your yellow ſtarch; or ſaid your doublet 
„% Was not exatlly. trenchihed? 1 
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had been alive at this bour; and your ſon here 2 
home, more advanced by the king, than by tha 


red-tail'd humble-bee I ſpeak of. 


And Jonſon s Devil's an Aſs: 
© Carmen and chimney-ſweepers are got into the yellow flarch, 
This was invented by one Turner, a tire-woman, a court- bawd; 


and, in all reſpe&s, of fo infamous a charatter, that her iuventiog 1. 
deſerved the name of villainous ſafſron. This woman was, after. ma\ 
wards, amongſt the miſcreants concerned in the murder of $i; 10 


Thomas Overbury , for which ſhe was banged at Tyburn, ang 
would die in a yellow ruff of her own invention: which made vel. 
low ſtarch ſo odious, that it immediately went out of faſhion, '[i; 
this, then, to which 'Shakſpeare alludes: but uſing the word f 


for yellow, a new idea preſeuted itſelf, and he purſues his thoug)t | 
under a quite different alluſion — Whoſe villainous aſfron wod! are 
dave made all the unbaked and dnughy youths of a nation in his coin, 

i. e. of his temper and diſpoſition, Here the general cuſtom of 
that time, of colouring paſte with ſaffron, is alluded 10. $0, in no 
The Winter's Tale: s 

„ I muſt have ſaffron to colour the warden pyes.“ 

WaxrBuRToN, or 

This play was probably written ſeveral years before the death of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. —The plain meaning of the paflage ſeems 10 kn 


be: — ++ Whoſe evil qualities are of ſo deep a dye, as to be ſulh- 
cient to corrupt the moſt innocent, and to render them of the lame 
diſpoſition with himſelf,” MaLONE, 


Stubbs, in his Austenit of Abuſes , publiſhed in 1595, ſpeaks of 
ſtarch of various colours: 

„% The one arch or piller 3 the devil's kingdome 
of great rulles is underpropped, is a certain kind of liquid matter 
which they call arte, wherein the devill bath learned them to 
waſh and die their ruffes, which, being drie, will ftand {tiff and 
inflexible about their neckes. And this ſtartch they make of di- 
vers ſubltances, ſometimes of wheate flower, of braune, and other 
graines: ſometimes of rootes, . and ſometimes of other thinges: 
of all collouis aud hues, as white, redde, blewe, purple, and ihe 
like. N 

In The World tod at Tennis, a maſque by Middleton, the for 
ftarches are perfoathed, and introduced conteſting for ſuperiority. 
Again, in A!bumazar, 1615 : 

++ What price bears Wheat and Jalſcon, that your band's ſo 
Rift and yellow?” 
Again, ia Heywood's J you know not Me, you know Nobety, 
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CounT. I would, 1 had not known him!“ it was 


the death of the moit virtuous gentlewoman, that 


ever nature had praiſe for creating: if ſhe had par- 
taken of my fleſh, and colt me che deareſt groans 
of a mother, I could not have owed her a more 
mo love. | 

Lar. 'I'was a good lady, 'twas a good lady: we 
may pick a thouſand lallads, ere we light on ſuch 
mother herb. 

Cio. Indeed, fir, ſhe was the ſweet- majoram of 
the ſallad, or, rather the herb of grace.“ 

Lar. They are not lallad-herbs, you knave, they 
are nole-herbs. - 

CLo. lam no great Nebuchadnezzar, fir, I have 
not much 1kill in graſs. * 

Lar. Whether doll tou profeſs thylelf; a knave, 
or a fool? 

CLo. A ſool, fir, at a woman's ſervice, and a 
knave at a man's. 

Lar. Your diſtinction ? 

CLo. 1 would cozen the man of his wife, and do 
his ſervice. 


1606 + £4 have taken an order to wear yellow garters, points, 
and ſhoe-iying, and Mis thought yellow will grow a cuſtom, '' 

«It has been long uſed at London, " 

It may be added, that in the year 1446, a parliament was held 
at Trim in Ireland, by which the natives were directed, among 
other things, wot to wear ſhirts ſtained. with ſafron, STEEVENS., 

See a note on Albumatzar., Dodiley's Collection of Old Plays, 
Vol. VII. p. 156, edit. 1780, Rc. 

* I would, I had not known him! | This dialogue ſerves to connec 
the incidents of Parolles with the main plan of the play. JonNns0%, 

des of grace. | i, e. rue. So, in Hanel: © there's tue 
for you — we may call it kerb of grace o Sundays. STEEVENS, 


5 —— in graſs. ] The old copy, by an evident error of the preſs, 
reads — grace, The correction was made by Mr, Rowe. The word 


ſallad in the preceding ſpeech was allo ſupplied by him. MALOXE. 
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LAr. So you were a knave at his ſervice, indeed, 

Ciro. And! would give his wife my bauble, lir, 
to do her lervice. © 

Lax. I will ſubſcribe for this : thou art both 
knave and fool. 

CLo. At your ſervice. 


LaF. No, no, no. 
CIO. Why, fir, if I cannot ſerve you, I can ſerve 
as great a prince as you are. 


6 1 would give his wife my bauble, fir, to do her ſervice.) 

» Part of the furniture of a fool was a bauble, which, though it be 
generally taken to lignify any thing of (mall value, has a preciſe 

and determinable meaning, It is, in ſhort, a kind of truncheon 

with a head carved on it, which the foo! ancieptly carried in his 

hand, There is a repreſentation of it in a pidure of Watteau, 

formerly in the colledion of Dr. Mead, which is engraved by 

Baron, and called Comediens Italiens, A faint reſemblance of it 

may be found in the frontiſpiece of L. de Guernier to King Lear, 

in Mr. Pope s edition in duodecimo, Six J. HAWEkIXS. 


So, in Marſton's Dutch Courteſan, 1604: 

| « _— if a fool, we muſt bear his bauble, 

Again, in The Two Angry Women of Abingdon, 1599: „ The 
foot will not leave his barble for the Tower of London: 

Again, in Jack Drum's Entertainment, 1601 : 

d. She is enamoured of the foo!'s bauble.” 

In the STULTIFERA Navis, 1497, are ſeveral 3 of 
this inſtrument, as well as in Cocke's Lorels Bote, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde. Again, in Lyte's Herbal: „ In the hollowneſs of the 
ſaid flower (the great blue wolfe's-bane] grow two ſmall crooked 
bayres, ſomewhat great at the eud, faſhioned like a fool's Lable.“ 
An ancient proverb, in Ray's colledion, points out the materials 
of which theſe baubles were made: ++ If every fool ſhould wear 2 
bable, fewel would be dear.” See figure 12, in the plate at the 
end of The Lit Part of King Hemy IF. with Mr. Toller's ex- 
planation. STEEVENS. 


The word Laube is here uſed in two ſenſes. The Clown had 
another Laube belides that which the editor alludes to. M. Maso. 


When Cromwell. 1653, forcibly turned out the rump pailia« 
ment, he bid che ſoldiers „ take away that feels bauble, pointing 
to the Ipeaker's mace. BLACKSTONE, 


phiſnomy is more hotter in France, than there. * 
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Lar. Who's that? a Frenchman? 
Ci o. Faith, fir, he has an Engliſh name;“ but his 


— 


LAr. What prince is that? 
Clo. The black prince,” fir, alias, the prince of 
darkneſs; alias, the devil. 
Lar. Hold thee, there's my purſe: 1 give thee 
not this to ſuggeſt thee from thy maſler thou 
talk'ſt of; ſerve him ſtill. f 
CLo. I am a woadland fellow, fir, that always 
loved a great fire; and the maſler I ſpeak of, ever 
keeps a good fire. But, ſure, he is the prince of the 


1 — an Engliſh name; ] The old copy reads maine. 
STEEVENS, 


Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


Maine, or head of hair, agrees better with the context than name, 
His hair was thick, HENLEY. 


. his phiſnomy is more hotter in France, than there. ] This is 
intolerable- nonſenſe. The ſtupid editors, becauſe the devil was 
talked of, thought no quality would ſuit him but kottrr. We 
ſhould read, more honour d. A joke upon the French people, as 
it they held a dark complexion, which is natural to them, in more 
eltimation than the Englith do, who are generally white and fair, 

WARBURTON, 


The alluſion is, in all probability, to the Morbus Gallicus, 
STEEVENS. 


9 The black prince,] Biſhop Hall, in his Setires, B. V. Sat. ii. 
has given the ſame name to Pluto: +** So the black prince is broken 
looſe agaiue, &c, HouT WHITE. | 


' —— to ſuggeſt tie-, from thy maſter —] Thus the old copy. 
The modern ei:itiors read — ſeduce, but without authority. 10 
ſuggeſt had aacienily the ſame meaning. So, in The Two Gentles 
nen of Verona: 
„ Knowing that tender youth is foon nt, 
„% [I nightly lodge her iy an upper tower. SIKEVENS, 
3] am 4 woudland fellow, fir, &c. | Shakſpeire is but rarely 
guilty of ſuch impious. traſh, And it is obſervable, that then he 
always puts that into the mouth of his fools, which is now grown 
the charaderiftic of the fine gentleman. WARBURTON, 
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world“ let his nobility remain in his court. I am 
for the houſe with the narrow gate, which I take tg 
be too little for pomp to enter: ſome, that humhle 
themſelves, may ; but the many will be too chill 
and tender; and they'll be for the flowery way, that 
leads to the broad gate, and the great fire.“ 

Lar. Go thy ways, I begin to be a-weary of thee; 
and I tell thee ſo before, becauſe I would not fall 
out with thee. Go thy ways; let my horſes be well 
look'd to, without any tricks. | 

CLo. IfI put any tricks upon 'em, fir, they ſhall 
be jades' tricks; which are their own right by the 
law of nature. l [ Exit, 

L4ar. A ſhrewd knave, and an unhappy. ® 

CouNnT. So he is. My lord, that's gone, made 
himſelf much ſport out of him : by his authority he 
remains here, which he thinks 1s a patent for his 
ſaucineſs; and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs 
where he will. © 

LaF. I like him well; 'tis not amiſs: and I was 
about to tell you, Since I heard of the good lady's 


3 —— But, ſure, ke is the prince of the world,] I think we ſhould 
read — But fince he is, &:. and thus Sir T. Hanmer. STEEVEXNS. 

* —— the flowery way, ——end the great fire. ] The ſame impious 
ſtuff occurs again in Macbeth: ** the primroſe way to the ever- 
laſting bonfire.” STEEVENS. | 

* —— unhappy.) i. e. miſchicvouſy waggiſh, unlucky, JOHNSON. 

So, in King Hemy VIII: | , 

% You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 
© I ſhould judge now unkappily.'” STEEVENS. 

s So he is. My lord, that's gone, made himſelf much ſport out of 
him: by his authority he remains here, which he thinks is à patent 
for his ſaucineſs; and, indeed, he has no pace, but runs where | 
will.) Should not we read — no place, that is, no ſation, or oft 
in the family? TyrewnlTrT, 

A pace is à certain or preſcribed walk; ſo we ſay of a man 
meanly obſequious, that he has learned his paces, and of a horſe 
who moves uregulaily, that he has no paces, JOHNSON, 
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death, and that my lord your ſon was upon his re- 
turn home, I moved the king my maſter, to ſpeak 
in the behalf of my daughter; which, in the mi- 
nority of them both, his majeſty, out of a ſelf- gra- 
cious remembrance, did firſt propoſe: his highneſs 
hath promiſed me to do it: and, to ſtop up the diſ- 
pleafuxe he hath conceived againſt your ſon, there 
is no fitter matter, How does your ladyſhip like it? 

CounT. With very much content, iny lord, and 
I wiſh it happily. effected. ; 

Lar. His highneſs comes poſt from Marſeilles, 
of as able body as when he number'd thirty; he 
will be here to-morrow, or 1 am deceived by him 
that in ſuch intelligence hath ſeldom fail'd. 

CounT. Itrejoices me, chat I hope I ſhall fee him 
ere I die. I have letters, that my fon will be here 
to-night : I ſhall beſeech your lordſhip, to remain 
with me till they meet together. 

Lar. Madam, I was thinking, with what manners 
I might ſafely be admitted. 

CouNT. You need but plead your honourable pri- 
vilege. 

EX. Lady, of that I have made a bold charter ; 
but, I thank my God, it holds yet. 


Re-enter Clown, 

Clo. O madam, yonder's my lord your ſon with 
a patch of velvet on's face: whether there be a ſcar 
under it, or no, the velvet knows ; but 'tis a goodly 
patch of velvet: his leſt cheek 1s a cheek of two 
pile and a half, but his right cheek is worn bare. 

Lar. A ſcar nobly got, or a noble ſcar, is a good 
livery of honour: * ſo, belike, is that. 


* Laf, 4 ſcar nobly got, &c.] This ſpeech in the ſecond folio 
and the modern editions is giveu to the counteſs, and perbaps 
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Ct o. But it is your carbonado'd ” face. 

Lax. Let us go ſee your ſon, I pray you; I long 
to talk with the young noble ſoldier. 

Cro. Faith, there's a dozen of 'em, with delicate 
fine hats, and moſl courteous feathers, which bow 
the head, and nod at every man.“ [ Excunt, 


ACT VV. vENE:L 
Marſeilles. A Street. 


Enter HELENA, Widow, and DIANA, with two 
Attendants. 


Her. But this exceeding poſting, day and night, 
Muſt wear your ſpirits low: we cannot help it; 
But, ſince you have made the days and nights as one, 
To wear your gentle limbs in my affairs, 

Be bold, you do ſo grow in my requital, 
As nothing can unroot you. In happy time ; —— 


rightly, It is more probable that ſhe ſhould have ſpoken thus 
favourably of Bertram, than Lafeu, In the original copy, to each 
of the ſpeeches of the countels Lad. or La. [i. e Lacy | is pre- 
hxed ; ſo that the millake was very ea'y. MALOXE. 

i do nor diſcover the improbabilicy of this commendation from 
Lafeu, who is at preſeat anxious io marry his oon daughter 40 
Bercram STEEVEXNS, 

7 Carbonado'd— ] i. e. ſcoiched like a piece of meat tor the 
gridiron STEFVENS, 

The word is again uſed in King Lear. Kent ſays to the 
Steward — 

+ I'll carbonado your ſhanks for you.” MALONE. 

— — feathers, which —— nod at every man. | S0, in Antony 
and Cleopatra: | 

hy a blue promontory, 

+ With trees upon't, that nod unto the world—."* STEEVENS. 
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Enter a gentle Aſtringer.“ 


This man may help me to his majeſty's ear, 

If he would ſpend his power. — God ſave you, fir. 
GENT. And you. | 
Her. Sir, 1 haveſeen you in the court of France, 
GENT. I have been ſometimes there. 

HEL. I do preſume ſir, that you are not fallen 
Froin the report that goes upon your goodnels; 
And therefore, goaded with moſt ſharp occalions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The uſe of your own virtues, for the which 


| ſhall continue thankful. 
GENT. What's your will ? 
HEL. That it will pleaſe you 
To give this poor petition to the king; 
And aid me with that ſtore of power you have, 
To come into his prelence. 


Enter a gentle Aftringer, ] Perhaps @ gentle flranger, i. e. n 
ſtranger of gentle condition, a gentleman, The error of this con- 
jeture, (which I have learned, fince our firſt edition made its ap- 
pearance, from an old book at Falconry, 1633,) ſhould teach 
difidence to thoſe who conceive the words which they do net 
underſtand, to be corruptions. An offtringer or aſtringer is a fal- 
coner, and ſuch a character was probable to be met with about a 
court which was famous for the love of that diverſion. S0, in 
Heu.: 

„We'll een to it like French Falconers.” 
A gentle aſtringer is a genileman falconer. The word is derived 
from offercus or auftercus, a goihawk ; and thus, ſays Cowell in his 
Law Difionary: *+ We uſually call a falconer, who keeps that 
kind of hawk, an auſtringer.” Again, in The Book of Hawhkang, 
Kc. bl. I. no date: Now bicauke I ſpoke of oftregiers, ye shall 
underſtand that they ben called offregizrs that keep goſshauks or 
tercels,” &c. I learn from Blount's Antient Tenures, that a ++ gols- 
hawk is in our records termed by the ſeveral names Off-1cum, 
Hoftricum, Eftricum, Aflurcum, and Auſfturcum, ** and all from the 
French Auflour. STEEVENS. | 
M 4 
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Gr. The kins's not here. 

HEL. | Not here, fir ? 

(GENT. Not, indeed: 
He hence remov'd laſt night, and with more kafle 
I han is his ule. 

Win. | ord, bow welole our pains! 

Ht. AlPs well that ends well, yet; 

Though time lecin ſo adverle, and means unfit, — 
I do beleech you, whither is he gone? 

Gent. Marry, as I take it, to Roukillon; 
Whither I am going. 

Her. do beſeech you, fir, 
Since you are like to ſee the king before me, 
Commend the paper to his graciuus hand; 
Which, I preſume, ſhall render you no blame, 
But rather make you thank your pains for it: 

J will] come after you, with what good lpeed 
Our means will make us means.“ 
GENT. 1 his I'll do for you. 
Hr. And you ſhall find yourlelf to be well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er falls more.— We mult to horle again ;— 
Go, go, provide. [ Excunt, 


9 Our mrans will mate us means. ] Shakſpeare delights much in 
this kind of reduplication, ſometimes ſo as to obſcure his weaning 
Helena ſays, they will follow with ſuch ſprrd as the means which 
they have will give them ability to exert, JOHNSON, 
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SCENE: II. 


ed: 
:aſle 


Roufillon, The inner Court of the Counteſs's Palace. 
Enter Clown and PAROLLES. 


Par. Good monſienr Lavatch,* give my lord Lafen 
this letter: 1 have ere now, fir, been better known 
o you, when I have held familiarity with freſher 
dothes ; but Jam now, fir, muddied in fortune 
moat, and imeil ſomewhat ſtrong of her ſtrong dit- 
picalure.* | 


e Tavatch. | This is an undoubted and perhaps irre medi- 
able corruption of (om Freuch word, STEEVENS, 


\ —— an now, fir, muddied in fortune's moat, xc. ] In former 
eciaons: — but am now, fir, muddied in ſortunt's mood, and ſmell 
ſenrrant fireng of her flrong diſpleaſure, I believe the poet wrote — 
„ fortune's moat; becauſe the Clown in the very next ſpeech re- 
plies.— ©+ I will henceforth eat no fk of foriune's buttering;” and 
ain, when he comes to repeat Parolles's petition to Lafeu, 
„ [hat hath fallen into the unclean end of her difpleaſure, 
and, as he ſays, is muddied withal.” And again — «+ Pray you, hr, 
ule the carp as you may,” &c, In all which places, it is obvious 
2 moal or a pon4 is the alluſion, Beſ.des, Parolles ſmelling ſtrong, 
„ he favs, of fortune's ſtrong diſplealure, carries on the ſame 
image; for as the moats round old ſeats were always repleniſhed 


U. 


n vith fiſh, fo the Clown's joke of holding his noſe, we may pre- 
. ſume, proceeded from this, that the privy was always over the 
moat; and therefore the Clown humouroully fays, when Parolles is 


pieſüng him to deliver his letter to Lord Lafeu, „ Fob! priythee 
tand away: a paper from fortune's cloſe/tool, to give to à noble- 
nan!” WARBURTON, 


Dr. Warburtou's correftion may be ſupported by a paſlage in 
te Alchemiſt : 

© Subtle, — — Come along fir, 

„% muſt now ſhew you Fortune's privy lodgings. 

„% Face. Are they perfum'd, and his bath ready? 

„% Seb. All. 
„ Ouly the fumigation ſomewhat ſtrong. FarMER, 
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Cro. Truly, fortune's diſpleaſure is but fluttiſh, WW PAR: 
if it ſmell ſo ſtrong as thou ſpeak'ſt of: I will 
henceforth eat no fiſh of fortune's buttering, 
Pr'vthee, allow the wind.“ 

Pan Nay, you need not to ſtop your noſe, fir; 
I ſpake but by a metaphor. 

CLo. Indeed, fir, if your metaphor (tink, I will 
ſtop my noſe; or againſt any man's metaphor, 


Pr ythee, get thee facther. Her 


at. 

cle: 
mu 
you 1 
enio 


By the whimſical caprice of Fortune, I am fallen into the mud, 
and ſmell ſomewhat firong of her diſpleaſure. In Pericles, Prin 
of Tyre, 1609, we meet with the ſame phraſe, 

but Fortunes mood 
„% Varies again. 
Again, in Timon of Athens :- 
© When fortune, in her ſhift and change of, mood, 
«© Spurns down her late belov d. 
Again, in Julius Cxſar: f 
© Fortune is merry, 
© And in this mood will give us any thing. 
Mood is again uſed for reſentment or caprice, in Othello: * You 


humov 
Jy ting 
(mM 
telctib 


are but now caſt in his mood, a puuiſhment more in policy than in Lpon 
malice. rtl 
Again, for anger, in che old Taming of a Shrew, 1607 : well ; 

his brain- ick man, fen me 


um 
4 
Mata 


©« That iu his mood cares not to murder me. 
Dr. Warburiou iu his edition changed mood into moat, and his 
emendation was adopted, | think, without neceſlicy, by the ws 


ſequent editors. All the expreſhons enumeraied by him, — | poet 

will eat no fiſh, ” —++ he hath fallen into the unclean 7 of dis | 

her dilpleaſure,” &c. — agree ſufficiently well with'the text, without weta 
any change. Parolles having talked metaphorically of being 

muddy d by the diſpleaſure of fortune, the clowu o render bin 0 

ridiculous, ſuppoſes him to "MVR actually fallen into a % en. It 
MALO 

{ 

Though Mr. Malone defends the old reading, I have retaiv'd . 

Dr. Warburtou's emendation, which, ia my opinion, is one of vie ail 

luckieſt ever produced. STEEVENS, 

i —— allow the wind.] i. e. ſtand to the leeward of me. - 

SLEEVINS. rea 

Indeed, fir, if your metaphor flink, I will flop my noſe; or aginf for 

any man's metaphor, | Nothing cold be couceived with grate F 
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ittiſn . Par. Pray you, fir, deliver me this paper. 
will CLo.' Fob, pr'ythee, ſtand away; A paper. from 
ring Nonune's cloſe- tool to give to a nobleman! Look, 


tere he comes himſelf. 
ö fir; 
| Enter LAFEU, 
will 
ior, * 

Here is a pur of fortune's, fir, or of fortune's 
at. (but not a muſk-cat,) that has fallen into the 
clean fiſhpond of her dilpleaſure, and, as he ſays, 
s muddied withal: Pray you, fir, uſe the carp as 
jou may; for he looks like a poor, decay'd, in- 
nid us, ſooliſh, raſcally knave. I do pity his diſtreſs 


mud, 
Prince 


tumour or juſtneſs of ſatire, than this ſpeech. The uſe of the 
fintng meta, is an odious fault, which 2 writers often 
commit, It is not uncommon to fee moral declaimers againſt vice, 
telctibe her as Hehod did the fury Iriftiva : 
Tis 5 pive! purm!: prov. t 

lpon which Longinus juſtly obſerves, that, inſtead of giving a 
mille image, he has given a very naſty one. Cicero cautions 
vell againſt it, in his book de Orat. Quomam haec, lays he, vel 
nn laus eft in wverbis transferendis ut ſenſum feriat id, quod tranſ- 
an fit, ſugienda «ft omnis turfitudo rarum rerum, ad quas corum 


You 
u in 


his mines qui audiunt trahet fimilitudo. Nolo morte dict Africani ca- 
ub. huam eſſe rempublicam. Nolo ſturcus curig dici Glauctam, Our 
11 poet himſelf is exttemely delicate in this reſpect; who, throughout 
' of by large writings, if you except a pallage in Hamlet, has ſcarce a 
out 


tetaphor that can offend the moſt {queamith reader. 
WARBURTON, 


Dr. Warburton's recolledion muſt have been weak, or his zeal 
for his author extravagant. Otherwiſe, he could not have ventured 
o countevance him on the ſcore of delicacy; his offenſive meta- 
phors and allukons being undoubtedly more frequent than thoſe of 
al his dramatick piedecefiors or contemporatics, STEVENS. 


Here is a pur of fortune s, fir, or of fortune cat, | We {ſhould 
read — or fortunes cat; and indeed | believe there it an error in the 
lbrmer part of the ſentence, aud that we ought tv read — Here is 4 
: pals of fortune s, inſtead of pur. M. MASON, 
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in my ſmiles of comfort, and leave him to you PA 

lordſhip. [ Exit Clown pound 
Par. My lord, Jam a man whom fortune bad LA 

crueliy ſcratch'd. loſt t 
Lar. And what would you have me to do? "tell Pa 

too late to pare her nails now, Wherein have yo vace 

play'd the knave with fortune, that ſhe ſhould ſcrach 12 


you, who of herlelf is a good lady, and would not 
have knaves thrive long anderher?* There's a quart 
d'ecu for you: Let the juſtices make you and for: 
tune friends; I am for other buſineſs, 

Par. I beſeech your honour, to hear me one ſingle 
word, 


Lar. You beg a ſingle penny more: come, you 7 
mall ha't; ſave Your word, 7 
Par. My name, my good lord, 1s Parolles. 
Lar. You beg more than one word then. Cx 
my paſſion! give me your hand :—How does yuur c 
drum? 
Flo 


—— I do ih his difireſs in my ſmiles of comfort, } We ſhould 
* ,—ſimilies of comſort, ſuch as the calling him fortune cat, 
carp, &c. WARBURTON, 


The meauing is, I teſtify wy pity for his diſtreſs, by encouraging 
him with a gracious ſmile. The old reading may fland. 
| Hr. 


Dr. Warburton's propoſed emendation may be countenanced by 
an entry ou the books of the Stationers' Company, 1595: — A 
booke of verie pythie ſmilies, comfortable and profitable for all 
men to reade.” STEEVENS., \ 


6 — — under her?]! Her, which is not in the firft copy, was 
ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio, Matrox. 
7 —— ſave your word.] i. e. you need not aſk; — here it is. 
MALOYE. 


* You beg more than one word then, ] A quibble is intended on 
the word Parolles, which in French is plural, and ſignifies wore: 
One, which is not fouud in the old copy, was added, perhaps da- 
necellarily, by the editor of the third folio, MALONE. 
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PAR. O my good lord, you were the firſt that 
ſound me, ; | 

Lar. Was I, in ſooth ? and J was the firſt that 
loſt thee; 

Par. Itlies in yon, my lord, to bring me in ſome 
grace, for you did bring me out. | 
LA. Out upon thee, knave ! doſt thou put upon 
me at once both the office of God and the devil ? 
one brings thee in grace, and the other brings thee 
out. Trumpets ſound. | The king's coming, I know 
by his trumpets. —Sirrah, inquire further after me; 
I had talk of you laſt night: though you are a fool 
and a knave, you ſhall eat; go to, follow. 

PAB. I praiſe God for you. [ Excunt. 


SCENE III. 


The ſame. A Room in the Counteſs's Palace. 


Flouriſk, Enter King, Counteſs, Lartu, Loans, 
Gentlemen, Guards, Cc. 


KING. We loſt a jewel of her; and our eſteem * 
Was made much poorer by it: but your ſon, 


9 .—— you ſhall tat; ] Parolles has many of the lineaments 
of Falſtaff, and ſeems to be the character which Shakſpeare 
delighted to draw, a fellow that had more wit than virtue. Though 
juſtice required that he ſhould be detected and expoſed, yet his 


vices ſit ſo fit in him that he is not at laſt ſuffered to Rarve. 
Jonxsox. 


* —— efteem —] Dr. Warburton, in Theobald's edition, altered 
this word to eflate; in his own he lets it ſtand and explains it by 
worth or Mate. But eftcem is here reckoning or eflimate. _ Since 
the loſs of Helen with her virtues and qualifications, our account is 
funk; what we have to reckon ourſelves king of, is much poorer than 
before, JOHNSON, | 
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As mad in folly, lack'd che ſenſe to know 0f ric 

Her eſtimation home. * | 

COUNT. 'Tis paſt, my liege: har 
And 1 beſeech your majeſty to make it Hum 

Natural rebellion, done i'the blaze of youth;“ 3 
Lk 


When oil and fire, too ſtrong for reaſon's force, 
O'erbears it, and burns on. | 

KING. My honour'd lady, 
1 have forgiven and forgotten all; | 
Though my revenges were high bent upon him, 
And watch'd the time to ſhoot. 

LAf. This I muſt ſay.— 
But firſt 1 beg my pardon, The young lord 
Did to his majeſty, his mother, and his lady, 
Offence of mighty note; but to himſelf 
The greateſt wrong of all : he loſt a wife, 
Whole beauty did aſtoniſh the ſurvey 


Meaning that his eſteem was leſſened in its value by Bertram's 
miſcondudt; ſince a perſon who was honoured with it could be ſo 
ill treated as Helena had been, and that with impunity. Johnſon's 
explanation is very unaaiural. M. MASON, 


e home. | Thai is, completely, in its full extent. JOHNSON. 
So, in Macbeth : <+ That thruſted lone, Kc. MALONE, 


* —— blaze of youth; ] The old copy reads - blade. 


STFEVENS. 


„ Blade of youth” is the ſpring of early liſe, when the man is 
yet green. Oil and fire ſuit but iN with blade, and therefore Dr. 
Wacbuiton reads, blaze of youth. JonnsoN, 


This very probable emendation was firſt propoſed by Mr. 
Theobald, who has produced theſe two pallages in ſupport of it: 
6: — > 1 do know 
Wen the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 
© Lends the tongue vows, Theſe blazes,” &c. 'Hamlet. 
Again, iu Tro lus and Urejſuda : 
& For Hector, in hs blaze of wrath," &c. MALONE. 
In Hamlet we wave allo ** flaming youth,” and in the preſent 
comedy ++ the quick fire of youth.” I read, therefore, without 
heluation, —blaze, STERViNS, 


mit 
ſo 
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Of richeſt eyes; whoſe words all ears took cap- 
tive; 
Whoſe dear perfection, hearts thatfcorn'd to ſerve, 
Humbly call'd miſtreſs. 
KING. Praiſing what is loſt, 
nakes the remembrance dear. —.— Well, call him 
hither ; 
We are reconcil'd, and the firſt view ſhall kill 
All repetition: *—Let him notaſk our pardon; 
The nature of his great offence is dead, 
and deeper than oblivion we do bury 
The incenſing relicks of it: let him approach, 
\ ſtranger, no offender; and inform him, 
© 'tis our will he ſhould. ; 
GENT. I ſhall, my liege. 
[ Exit Gentleman. 
Kinc, What 80 he to your daughter? have you 
ſpoke? 
Lar. All that he is hath reference to your high- 
nels. 


* Of richeſt eyes, ] Shakſpeare means that her beauty had 
itonilhed thoſe, who, having ſeen t'ie greateſt number of fair 
women, might be ſaid to be the richeſt in ideas of beauty. So, in 
hi you Like it; *+ to have ſeen much and to have nothing, is 
to 128 rich eyes and poor hands. STEEVENS. 


—— the firſt view ſhall kill 
All repetition: | Thr firſt interview ſhall fut an end to all re- 
wlleftion of the peſt. Shakſpeare is now haſtering io the end of the 
play, tinds his matter futhcient to fill up his remaining ſceues, aud 
therefore, as on other ſuch occaſions, contiads his dialogue and 


precipiiaies his gion. Decency required that Bertram « gouble 
dme of crucliy and diſobedience, Joined likewiſe with ſome hy- 
pocriſy, ſhould rate more reſentment ; and chat though his mother 
might eafltly forgive him, bis king ſhould more pertinacioully vine 
licate his own authority and Helen's ment. Of ail this Shakſpeare 
told not be ignorant, but Sbakiſpeare wanted to conclude his play, 

JoHNSON, 
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KING. Then ſhall we have a match. I have letters B 
ſent me, 125 7 My 

That ſet him high in fame. 1 i 

| Dun 

Enter BERTRAM. WI 

LAF. | He looks well ont, = 
KinG. I am not a day of ſeaſon, ” So 

For thou may'lt fee a ſun-ſhine and a hail Ext 

In me at once: But to the brighteit beams To 

Diſtracted clouds give way; ſo fland thou forth, Th 

The time is fair again. zm 

BER, My high-repented blames," WW 71 

Dear ſovereign pardon to me. | 

KING. All is whole; T1 

Not one word more of the conſumed time, F 

Lei's take the inſtant by the forward top; 4 

For we are old, and on our quick'ft decrees 5 

The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time L 

Steals ere we can effect them: You remember 0 

The daughter of this lord? 1 

i Ee | N 
I am not a day of ſeaſon, ] That is, of unin/errupted rain: one 0 
of thoie wet days that ulually happen about the verual equinox. 

A fimilar expreſhon occurs in The Kape of Lucrece : D 
00 But alone, alone mult fit and pine, 7 
© Srajoning the earth with ſhowers. | 

The word is ſtill uted in the lame ſenfe in Virginia, in which * 


government, and eſpecially on the eaſtern ſhore of it, where the 
deſcendants ot the hilt fettlers have becu leſs mixed with later 
emigrants, many expreſhons of Shaklpeare's time are ftill current. 


H*>LEY, te 

5 My ligt-repen ted blames, | High-repented blames, are faults re- - 

pented of io the height, to the utmoſt. Shakſpeare has hrgh-ſan- \ 

taſtical in Tuelfil Night. STEzVvens. , | h 
® The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time, &c. ] This idea ſeems to 

have been caught from the third Book of Sidney's Arcade! 


„ The ſummons of Time had ſo-creepingly flolne upon him, chat 
hee had heard ſcarcely the noiſe of his fett. SrxkyxX«. 
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* 


BER. DE 
My liege : At firſt 
] {luck my choice upon her, ere my heart 

Durſt make too bold a herald of my tongue: 
Where the impreſſion of mine eye infixing, 
Contempt his ſcornful perſpective did lend me, 
Which warp'd the line of every other favour; 
Scorn'd a fair colour, or expreſs'd it ſtol'n; 
Extended or contracted all proportions, 

To a moſt hideous object: Thence it came; 

That ſhe, whom all men-prais'd and whom myſelf, 
Since I have loſt, have lov'd, was in mine eye 
The duſt that did offend it. 


KING. | Well excus'd: 
That thou didft love her, ſtrikes ſome ſcores away 
From the great compt : But love that comes too 

late, r 

Like a remorſeful pardon flowly carried, 
To the great ſender turns a ſour offence, 
Crying, That's good, that's gone : our raſh faults 
Make trivial price of ſerious things we have, 
Not knowing them, until we know their grave : 
Oft our diſpleaſures, to ourſelves unjuſt, 
Deſtroy our friends, and after weep their duſt : 
Our own love waking cries to ſee what's done, 
While ſhameful hate ſleeps out the aſternoon.“ 


| Admiringly, 


* Our own love waking, Ke.) Theſe two lines I ſhould be glad 
to call an interpolation of a player. They are ill conncded with 
the former, and not very clear or proper in themſelves. I believe 
the author made two couplets to the ſame purpoſe; wrote them 


both down that he might take his choice; and ſo they happened to 


be both preſerved. 

For fleep I think we ſhould read ſlept. Love cries to ſee what was 
done while hatred flept, arid ſuffered miſchief to be done. Or the 
meaning may be, that hatred ſtill continues to fleep at eaſe, while 
love is weeping ; and ſo the preſent reading may ſtand. louxsox. 


Vol. IX. 


© 


= Ty 
$20", % 


— 
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Be this ſweet Helen's knell, and now forget her, 
Send forth your amorous token for fair Maudlin : 
The main conſents are had: and here we'll ſtay 
To ſee our widower's ſecond marriage-day, 


Count. Which better than the firſt, O dear hea. 
ven, bleſs! 
Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe! * 
Lax. Come on, my fon, in whom my houſe's 
name, 
Muſt be digeſted, give a favour from yon, 
To ſparkle in the ſpirits of my daughter, 
That ſhe may quickly come. —By my old beard, 
And every hair that's on't, Helen, that's dead, 
Was a ſweet creature; ſuch a ring as this, 


I cannot comprehend this paſſage as it ſtands, and have no doubt 
but we ſhould red —- | 
Our old love waking, &c. 
ExtinQus amabitur idem. 
Our own love, can mean nothing but our ſelſ-love, which would not 
be ſenſe in this place; but our old love waking, means our former 
affedion being revived. M. MASON. 


This conjecture appears to me extremely probable z but waking 
will not, I think, here admit of Mr, M. Maſon's interpretation, 
being revived; nor indeed is it neceſſary to his emendation. It is 
clear from the ſubſequent line that waking is here uſed in its ordi- 
nary ſenſe. Hate fees at eaſe, unmoleſted by any remembrance 


of the dead, while old love, reproaching itſelf for not having been 


ſufficiently kind to a departed friend, „tes and weeps; crying, 
that's good that's gone.” MALONE, 


3 Which better than the firſt, O dear heaven, Bleſs ! 

Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceaſe!| T have ventured 
againſt the authorities of the printed copies, to prefix the Counteſs's 
name to theſe two lines. The king appears, indeed, to be a ſa- 
vourer of Bertram : but if Bertram ſhould make a bad huſband the 
ſecond time, why ſhould it give the king ſuch mortal pangs? A 
fond and diſappointed mother might reaſonably not defire to live 


to ſee ſuch a day: and from ber the wiſh of dying, rather than te 


baboeld it, comes with propriety, THEOBALD, 


— — 2 — 
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The laſt that e'er I took her leave“ at court, 
I ſaw upon her finger. 
Br R. lers it was not. 
KING. Now, pray you, let me ſee it; for mine eye, 
While 1 was ſpeaking, oft was ſaſten'd to't.— 
This ring was mine; and, when I gave it Helen, 
bade her, if her fortunes ever ſtood 
Neceſſitied to help, that* by this token 
would relieve her: Had you that craft, to reave her 
Of what ſhould itead her moſt ? 
BER. My gracious ſovereign, 
Howe'er it pleaſes you to take it ſo, 
The ring was never her's. 
Cour. | Son, on my life, 
I have ſeen her wear it; and ſhe reckon'd it 
At her liſe's rate. 
LAr. I am ſure, I ſaw her wear it. 
Ber. You are deceiv' d, my lord, ſhe never ſaw 1 it: 
In Florence was it from a caſement thrown me, 
Wrapp'd in a paper, which contain'd the name 
Of her that threw it : noble ſhe was, and thought 


I ſtood ingag'd : but when J had ſubſcrib'd 


© The laft that C er 1 took her leave] The laſt time that I ſaw 
her, when ſhe was leaving the court. Mr, Rowe and the ſubſe- 
quent editors icad—that cer ſhe took, kc. MALONE, 

bade her, if her fortunes ever flood 

Neceſſitied to help, that—] Our author here, as in many other 
places, ſeems to have forgotten in the cloſe of the ſentence how he 
began to conſtrud it. See p. 9, n 9. The meaning however 1s 
clear, aud I do not ſuſpedt auy corruption, MALOSNE, 

* In Florence was it from @ caſement thrown me,] Bertram ſtill 
continues to have too little virtue to deſerve Heleu. He did not 
know indeed that it was Helen's ring, but he knew that he had 
it not from a window. Jon xsox. 

7 noble ſhe was, and thought 


1 flood ingag' d:] Thus the old copy. Dr. Johnſon read 


N 2 


engaged. STERVENS. 


"a 
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To mine, own fortune, and inform'd her fully, 
I could not anſwer in that courle of honour 
As ſhe had made the overture, ſhe ceas'd, 
In heavy ſatisfaction, and would never 
Receive the ring again. 

Kno. Plutus himſelf. 
That knows the tinct and multiplying medicine, * 
Hath not in nature's myſtery more ſcience, 
Than I have in this ring: twas mine, *twas Helen's, 
Whoever gave it you: Then if you know | 
That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 
Conſfels 'twas hers,” and by what rough enforcement 


% 


The plain weaning is, when ſhe ſaw me receive the ring, ſhe 
thoug''t me engaged to her. JOHNSON, i 
Ingag d, may be intended in the ſame ſenſe with the reading 


_ propoſed by Mr. Theobald, [ungagd] i. e. not engaged; as Shak- 


ſpeare in another place uſes gag d for engaged, Merchant of Venice, 
AQ I. fc. i. TyYRAVHITT. . | 


I have no doubt that ingaged (the reading of the folio) is right, 

Gaged is uſed by other writers, as well as by Shaklpeare, for 
engaged. $0, in a Paſtoral, by Danjel, 1605 : 

«© Not that the earth did gage 
« Unto the huſbandman 
« Her voluntary fruits, free without fees." 

Ingaged, in the ſenſe of unengaged, is a word of exaQly the 
ſame formation as inhabi.able, which is uſed by Shakſpeare and the 
contemporary writers for uninhabitable, MALONE. 

* Plutus himſeif, 

That knows the tind and multiplying medicine,] Plutus , the 
grand alchemiſt, who knows the tintture which confers the pro- 
Perties of gold upon baſe metals, and the matter by which gold is 
multiplied, by which a ſmall quantity of gold is made to com- 
municate its qualities to a large maſs of baſe metal. 

In the reign of Henry the Fourth a law was made to forbid all men 
thenceſorth to multiply gold, on uſe any craft of multiplication. Of 


- which law, Mr. Boyle, when he was warm with the hope of 


tranſmutation, procured a repeal. JOHNSON, 
9 —— Then, if you know 
That you are well acquainted with yourſelf, 
Conſeſs 'twas her's,] i. e. confeſs the ring was hers, for you 
know it as well as you know that you are yourſelf, EDWARDS. 


— 
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You got it from her : ſhe call'd the ſaints to ſurety, 
That the would never put it from her finger, 
Unleſs ſhe gave it to yourſelf in bed, 
(Where you have never come,) or ſent i it us 
Upon her great diſaſter, 
BER. She never ſaw it. 
Kinc. Thou ſpeak'ſt it falſely, as I love mine 
honour; : 
And mak'ſt conjectural fears to come into me, 
Which I would fain ſhut out : If it ſhould prove 
That thou art ſo inhuman, —'twill not prove fo ;— 
And yet | I know not :—thou didſt hate her deadly, 
And ſhe is dead; which nothing, but to clole 
Her, eyes mylelf, could win me to believe, 
More than to ſee this ring.— Take him away.— 
[ Guards ſeize BERTRAM. 
My fore-paſt proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 
Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little. — Away with him ;— 
We'll faft this matter further. 
BER. If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I huſbanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. 
[Exit BERTRAM, guarded, 


The true meaning of this expreſſion is, If you know that your 
faculties are ſo ſound, as that you have the proper conſciouſneſs of 
your own aftions, and are alle to recolle& and relate what you have 
cone, tell me, Kc. JOHNSON. 

* My fore-paſt proofs, howt'er the malter fall, 

Shall tax my ſears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear d too little ] The proofs which I have 
already had are ſufficient to ſhow that my fears were not vain and 
irrational, I have rather been hitherto\more eaſy than I ought, 
and have unreeſonebly had foo little fear. JOHNSON. 
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Enter a Gentleman. 


Kix G. I am wrapp d in diſmal thinkings. 
GENT. Gracious ſovereign, 
Whether I have been to blame, or no, I know not; 

Here s a petition from a Florentine, 

Who bath, for four or five removes, come ſhort: 
To tender it herſelf.” J undertook it, 
Vanquiſh'd thereto by the fair grace and ſpeech 
Of the poor ſuppliaut, who by this, I know, 

Is bere attending: ber buſinefs looks in her 
With an importing viſage; ; and ſhe told me, 

In a ſweet verbal brief, it did concern 

Your highneſs with berſelf. 

KING [Keads.] — Con his many proteſlations 10 
marry me, when his wife was dead, I bluſh to ſay it, he 
won me. Now is the count Rouſillon a widower ; his hi 
vows are forfeited to me, and my honour's paid /o him, 

He. ſtole from Florence, taking no leave, and I follow 


him to his country for juſtice : Grant it me, O king; in j 
you it beſt lies; otherwiſe a ſeducer flour hes, and a 

poor maid ts undone. p 

Diana CAPULET. p 

Lar. I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and p 

toll him: for this, I'll none of him.“ 


* Who hath, for four or five removes come ſhort, &c.) Who hath 
miſſed the opportunity of preſenting it in perſon to your majelly, 
either at Marſeilles, or on the road from thence to Rouſillon. in 
conſequence of baving been four or five removes behind you. 

; MALONE. 

Removes are journies or poſi-flages. JOHNSON. 

4 I will buy me a ſon-in-law in a fair, and toll him: for this, 
T'lt none of him.) Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt omits —4im. 
Either reading is capable of explanation. 

The meaning of the ealieſt copy ſeems to be this: I'll buy me a 
new ſon-in-law, &c. and toll the bell for this: i. e. look upon him 


t; 


E 


5 
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KING. The heavens have thought well on thee 


s 


2s a dead man. — The ſecond reading, as Dr. Percy ſuggeſts, may 
imply: I'll buy me a ſon-in-law as they buy a horſe in a fair; 


toul him, i. e. enter him on the foul or toll-book, to prove I came 


In a play called 
The famous Hiflory” of Tho. Stukely, 1605, is an alluſion to this 


honeſtly by him, and aſcertain my title to. him. 


cuſtom : 


« Gov, I will be anſwerable to thee for thy horſes. 
% Stut. Doſt thou keep a tole-booth? zounds, doſt thou make 


a horſe-courſer of me?" 
Again, in Hudibras, p. 11. C. 1: 
© —— Aa Toan gelding 


„Where, when, by whom, and what y'were ſold for 


« And in the open market toll'd for.“ 


Alluding (as Dr, Grey obſerves) to the two ſtatutes relating to 
the ſale of horſes, 2 and 3 Phil. and Mary, and 31. Eliz. c. 12. 
and publickly tolling them in fairs, to prevent the ſale of ſuch as 
were ſtolen, and to preſerve the property to the right owner. 

The previous mention of a Fair, ſeems to juſtify the roving I I 
have adopted from the ſecond folio. STERVINS. 


The pallage ſhould be pointed thus: 
I will buy me a ſon-in-law in @ fair, and toll; 
For this, I'll none of him. 


That is, „Il buy mea ſon-in-law in a fair, and pay toll; as for 


this, I will have none of him.” M. Maso. 


The meaning, I think, is, „I will purchaſe a ſon-in-law at a 
fair, and get rid of this worthleſs fellow, by tolling him out of it.“ 
To toll a perſon out of s fair was a phiaſe of the time, So, in 
Camden's Remaines, 1605 : „ At a Bartholomew Faire at London 
there was an eſcheator of the. ſame city, that had arreſted a clothier 
that was outlawed, and had ſeized his goods, which he had brought 
into the faire, tolling him out of the faire, by a traine.” 

' And toll for this may however mean—and I will fell this fellow 
in a fair, as I would a horſe, publickly entering in the toll-book the 
particulars of the ſale. For the hint of this latter interpretation 
I am indebted to Dr. Percy. I incline, however, to the former 


expohtion. 


The following paſſage in King Henry IV. P. II. may be adduced 
in ſupport of Mr, Steeven's interpretation of this paſlage : 


«© Come, 


thou ſhalt go to the wars io a gown,—and 1 will take ſuch order 
that thy friends ſhall ring for thee," 

Here Falſtaff certainly means to ſpeak equivocally; and one of 
his ſenſes is, „ Iwill take care to have thee knocked in the head, 
MALONE, 
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and iby friends ſhall ring thy funeral knell. 
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To bring forth this diſcovery. —Seck theſe ſuitors: 
Go, ſpeedily, and bring again the count. 
Excunt Gentleman, and ſome Attendants, 
J am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, 
Was foully ſnatch d. 
"COUNT, | Now, juſtice on the doers! 


Enter BERTRAM, guarded. 


"Kino, I wonder, fir, ſince wives are monſters 
to you, 
And that you fly them as you ſwear them lordſhip, 
Yet you defire to marry. — What woman's that? 


Re-enter Gentleman, wach Widow, and DIAana. 


Dia. I am, my lord, a wretched Florentine, 
Derived from the ancient Capulet ; 
My ſuit, as I do underſtand, you know, 
And therefore know how far I may be pitied. 


* I wonder, fir, fince wives, &c.] This paſſage is thus read ig 
the firſt folio : 
I wonder, fir, fir, wives are monſters to you, 
And that you fly them, as you ſwear them N WI 
Yet you defire to marry.—— 
Which may be correQed thus: 


I wonder, fir, ſince wives are monflers, &c. La 

The editors have made it—wives are ſo monſtrous 10 you, and T] 
in the next line— ſwear to them, inſtead of — ſwear them lordſhip. 
Though the latter phraſe be a little obſcure, it ſhould not have 
been turned out of the text without notice. I ſuppoſe lordſhip 18 

put for that frotefion which the huſband in the marriage ceremony T 


promiſes to the wife, TYRWHITT. 


As, I believe, here ſignifies as ſoon as. MALONE. 

I read with Mr. Tyrwhitt, whoſe emendation I have placed in 
the text. It may be obſerved, however, that the ſecond folio 
reads : | 


J wonder, fir, wives are ſuch monſters to 50. .—. 9 


STEEVENS. 


rs! 


in 


9 
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Wip. Iam her mother, fir, whoſe age and hononr 
Both ſuffer under this complaint we bring, 
zud both ſhall ceaſe, without your remedy. 

Kino. Come bither, count; Do you know theſe 

women ? 

Ben. My lord, I neither can, nor will deny 
But that I know them : Do they charge me further ? 

Dia. Why do you look ſo ſtrange upon your 

wiſe? 

Ber. She's none of mine, my lord. 

DIA. If you ſhall marry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 

You give away heaven's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine; 

for I by vow. am ſo embodied yours, 

That ſhe, which marries you, muſt marry me, 
Either both, or none. 

Lar. Your reputation | To BERTRAM. ] comes 
too ſhort for my,daughter, you are no huſband for 
her. 

Ber. My lord, this is a fond and deſperate crea- 

ture, 

Whom ſometime I have laugh'd with: let your 
highneſs 

Lay a more noble thought upon mine honour, 

Than for to think that I would ſink it here. 

KinG. Sir, for my thoughts, you have them ill to 

friend, 

Till your deeds gain them: Fairer prove your ho- 

nour, | 
Than in my thought it lies! 


ſhall ceaſe, i, e. deceaſe, die. So, in King Lear? 
% Fall nw, ceaſe.” The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in p. 178 
of the preſent comedy. STEVENS. 
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D14. Good my lord, 
Alk him upon his oath, if he does think 
He had not my virginity. 

KING. What ſay'ſt thou to her? 

BER. She's impudent, my lord; 
And was a common gameſter to the camp.“ 

D1Aa. He does me wrong, my lord; ifI were ſo, 
He might bave bought me at a common price : 
Do not believe hin: O, behold this ring, 
Whole high reſpect, and rich validity,“ 
Did lack a parallel; yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o the camp, 
If 1 be one. / | 

Count. He bluſhes, and 'tis it:“ 
Of ſix preceding anceſtors, that gem 
Conſerr'd by teſtament to the ſequent iſſue, 


* 


a common gameſter to {he camp.) The following paſſage, 
in an ancient MS. tragedy, entitled The Second Maiden s Tragry, 
will ſufficiently elucidate the idea once affixed to the term 
gameſier, when applied to a female: 

„Ti to me wondrous how you ſhould ſpare the day 

« From amorous clips, much leſs the general ſealon 

© When all the world's a gameſter, " 
Again, in Pericles, Lyſimachus aſks Marina — 

© Were you a 7zamefter at hve or at ſeven?” 
Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 

6 daughters of the game. STEEVENS. 


* 


7 Whoſe high reſpef, and rich validity, ] Validity means valve. 


So, in K. Lear; 


No lefs in ſpace, validity, and pleaſure, *" 
Again in Twelfth-Night: 


„% Of what validity and pitch ſoever. STEEVENS. 


tis it:] The old copy bas — tis hit, The emendation 
was made by Mr. Stecveus. lu many of our old chronicles I have 


found kit printed inftead of it. Hence probably the miflake bete. 
Mr, Pope reads — and us his. MALONE, 


Or, ke blufkes, and lis fit. HzRLEx. 


ve 
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Hath it been ow'd, and worn. This is his wife; 
That ring's a thouſand proofs. 
KING. Methought, you ſaid, ? 
You ſaw one here in court could witneſs it. 
Di. I did, my lord, but loth am to produce 
do bad an inſtrument; his name's Parolles. 
Lar. I ſaw the man to-day, if man he be. 
King, Find him, and bring him hither. | 
BER, What of him? 
He's quoted for a moſt perfidious ſlave, * 
With all the ſpots o'the world tax'd and deboſh'd;? 
Whoſe nature ſickens, but to ſpeak a truth: 
Am I or that, or this, for what he'll utter, 
That will ſpeak any thing ? 
KING. She hath that ring of yours. 
Ber. I think, ſhe has: certain it is, 1 lik'd her, 
And boarded her i'the wanton way of youth: 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint, 


* Methought, you ſaid,] The poet has here forgot himſelf. Diana 
has ſaid no ſuch thing. BLACKSTONE. 


* He's quoted for a moſt fperfidious ſlave, ] OY has the ſame 
ſenſe as noted, or obſerved. 
So, in Hamlet: 
„ I'm ſorry that with better heed and judgement 
© 1 had not quoted him. STEEVENS. 


* —— deboſh'd;] See a note on The Tempe, Ad III. fc. ii. 
Vol. IV. p. 95. STEEVENS. 


« Whoſe nature ſie lens, but to ſpeak a truth:) Here the modern 
editors read: 

Whick nature ſic tens with : 
2 moſt licentious corruption of the old reading, in which the 
punQuation only wants to be correded. We ſhould read, as here 
priuted : 

Whoſe nature ſic lens, but to ſpeak a truth : 
i. e. only to ſpeak a truth. TYRWUHITT., 


„ 
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As all impediments in fancy's courſe 

Are motives of more fancy; and, in fine, 
Her inſuit coming with her modern grace, 
Subdued me to her rate: ſhe got the ring; 
And I had that, which any inferior might 
At market-price have bought. 


Dian. _ I muſt be patient; 
You, that turn'd off a firſt ſo noble wife, 
May juſtly diet me.“ I pray you yet, 


all impediments in fancy's courſe 

Are motives of more fancy; &e. ] Enery thing that ob firufls love u 
an occaſion by which love is heightrned. And, to conclude, her ſolicitation 
concurring with her faſhinnable appearance, ſhe got the ring. 

I am not certain that | have attained the true meaning of the 
word modern, which, perhaps, ſignifies rather meanly pretty. 

| OHNSON, 

I- believe modern means common. The ſenſe will then be this — 
Her ſolicitation concurring with her appearance of being common, ie. 
with the appearance of her being to be had as we ſay at preſent, 
Shakſpeare uſes the word modern frequently, and always in (his 
ſeuſe. So, in King Jokn: 

© — ſcorns a modern invocation, "' 

Again, in As you Like it: 

% Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances. 

„% Trifles, ſuch as we preſent modern friends with.“ 
Again, in the preſent comedy, p. 252: —— i make modery 
and familiar things ſupernatural and cauſeleſs. 

Mr. M. Maſon ſays, that modern grace means, with & tolrrabl: 
degree of beauty. He queſtions alſo the infufficiency of the inſtances 
brought in ſupport of my explanation, but adduces none in defence 
of his own. STEEVENS, 

Dr. Johnſon's laſt interpretation is certainly the true one. See 
vol. viii. p. 236, n. 9, and above, p. 72, n. 9. [think with Mr. Steevens, 
that modern here, as almoſt every where in Shakſpeare, means common, 
ordinary; but do not ſuppoſe that Bertram here means to call Diana 


a common gameſter, though he bas ſtyled her- ſo in a former pallage. 
MALOXE, ma 
* May juſtly diet me.] May juflly loath or be weary of me, as tra 


people generally are of a regimen or preſcribed diet. Such, | 
imagine, is the meaning. Mr. Collins thinks, ſhe means, . May 
juſtly make me faſt, by depriving me (as Deſdemona ſays) of che 10 
rites for which F love you,” MALONE. I. 
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Since you lack virtue, I will loſe a buſband,) - 
Send for your ring, I will return it home, 
and give me mine again. 


BER. 1 have it not. 
King. What ring was yours, I pray you? 
DIA. | Sir, much like 


The ſame upon your finger. 
Kix. Know you this ring? this ring was his of 
late. | 
Dia. And this was it I gave him, being a-bed. 
KING. The ſtory then goes falſe, you threw it him 
Out of a caſement. | 
DIA, I have ſpoke the truth. 


Enter PAROLLES. 
\ 


Ben. My lord, I do confeſs, the ring was hers. 
KiNG, You boggle ſhrewdly, every feather ſtarts 
you. | 
Is this the man you ſpeak of? | 
Dia. : Ay, my lord. 
Kinc. Tell me, but, ſirrah, tell me true, I charge 
you, ; 1 
Not fearing the diſpleaſure of your maſter, 
Which, on your juſt proceeding, I'll keep off.) 
By him, and by this woman here, what know you ? 
PAR. So pleaſe your majeſty, my maſter hath 


Mr. Collins's interpretation is juſt, The alluſion may be to the 
management of hawks, who were half farved till they became 
nadtable. Thus, in Cortolanus : 

„% —_— I'll watch him, 

% Till he be dicted to my requeſt,” , 
To faſt, like one who takes diet, is a compariſon that occurs in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verons. STEEVENS. _ : 
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been an honourable wb tricks he hath had O 


in him, which gentlemen have. at tha 
Kinc. Come, come, to the purpoſe: Did he love md yi 
this woman? and t 


Par. Faith, fir, he did love her; But how?“ oh, q 
KING. How, I pray you? 


| canſt 
PAR. He did love her, ſir, as a gentleman loves thy e 
' 2 woman, This 

KinG. How is that? Di 

PAR. He loved her, ſir, and loved her not. K. 

KING. As thou art a knave, and no knave:— D 
What an equivocal companion” is this? K 

PAR. I am a poor man, and at your majeſty's D 
command, K 

Lar. He's a good drum, my lord, but a nanghty D 

orator. K 

Di. Do you know, he promiſed me marriage? 0 

PAR. Faith, I know more than I'll ſpeak. 1 

KING. But wilt thou not ſpeak all thou know'ſt? 1 

Pak. Yes, ſo pleaſe your majeſty; I did go toe 
between them, as I ſaid; but more than that, he | 
loved her, — for, indeed, he was mad for her, and ] 
talk'd of Satan, and of limbo, and of furies, and ] 

Te 
—— he did love her; But bow? ] But how perhaps belongs to U; 
as King's next ſpeech: II 
But how, how, I pray you? 
This luits better with the Ling. apparent impatience and ſolicitude 
for Helena, MALONE, 

Surely, all transfer of theſe words is needleſs. Hamlet addreflcs 
ſuch auother flippant interrogatory to himſelf; „ The mouſe-tiap- 6 
Marry, how ? Cropically. *" STEFVENS, ” 

1 —— companion — | i. e. fellow. So, in K. Henry VI. P. II: th 


„Why, rude companion, whatſoec'er thou be. 
« I know thee not. STEEVENS, | 
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mow not what: yet I was in that credit with them 


at that time, that I knew of their going to bed; 


ind of other motions, as promiling her marriage, 

ind things that would derive me ill will to ſpeak 

of, therefore I will not ſpeak what I know. 
Kinc. Thou haſt ſpoken all already, unleſs thou 

canſt ſay they are married: But thou art too fine in 

thy evidence ; 5 therefore ſtand aſide.— 

This ring, you ſay was yours? 


DIA. Ay, my good lord. 


KixG, Where did you buy it? or who gave it you? 


DIA. It was not given me, nor 1 did not buy it. 
Kixd. Who lent it you? 

DA. It was not lent me neither. 
Kinc, Where did you find it then ? | 


DiA. 1 found it not. 


KING. If it were yours by none of all theſe ways, 
How could you give it him? 
Dia. I never gave it bim. 


Lar. This woman's an eaſy glove, my lord; ſhe 


goes off and on at pleaſure. 
Kix. This ring was mine, I gave it his firſt wiſe. 
Di. It might be yours, or hers, for aught I know. 
King. Take her away, I do not like her now; 
To priſon with her: and away with him, — 
Unleſs thou tell'ſt me where thou had'ſt this ring, 
Thou dieſt within this hour. 
Dia. 1 Il never tell you. 


2 thou art too fine in thy evidence: ] Too fine, too full of 
hneſſe; too ariful. A French expreſſion — trop fine. 
So, in Sir Henry Wotton's celebrated Parallel: «© We may rate 
us one ſecret, as it was finsly carried, at 40001, in preſent money. 
 __MALOKNE, 


* 
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KinG, Take her away. | 

Di. f | II put in bail, my liege. 

Kins. I think thee now ſome common cuſtomer. 

Dia. By Jove, if ever I knew. man, 'twas you, 

KinG. Wherefore haſt thou accus'd him all this 
| while? | 

Di. Becauſe he's guilty, and he is not guilty; 


Ht 

He knows, I am no maid, and he'll ſwear to't: Tis 
T'll {wear, I am a maid, and he knows not. The 
Great king; I am no ſtrumpet, by my life; By 
I am either maid, or elſe this old man's wife. H 
[Pointing to Larty, I for 


KING. She does abuſe our ears; to priſon with her, Wl and 
DiA. Good mother, fetch my bail. —Stay,royal fir; Ii he: 
Exit Widow, 
The jeweller, that owes the ring, is ſent for, 
And he ſhall ſurety me. But for this lord, 
Who hath abus'd me, as he knows himſelf, 
Though yet he never harm'd me, here I quit him: 
He knows himſelf, my bed he hath defil'd;“ 
And at that time he got his wife with child: 
Dead though ſhe be, ſhe feels her young one kick; 
So there's my riddle, One, that's dead, is quick: 
And now behold the meaning, 


cuſtomer. ] i. e. a common woman. 80, in Othello : 
„% I marry her! — what? —a cuflomer!' SrTEVEXSV. 

He knows himſelf, &c.] The dialogue is too long, fince the 
audience already knew the whole tranſaction; nor is there any 
reaſon for puzzling the King and playing with his paſſions; but it 
was much eaher than'to make a pathetical interview between 
Helen and her huſband, her mother, and the King. Joussox. 


eve, 
er, 
U. 


this 


Ity; 


EL, 
er, 
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Re-enter Widow, with HELENA. 


KING. Is there no exorciſt ? 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes? 
bt real, that I ſee? vert 

Ht LU. No, my good lord; 
Tis but the ſhadow of a wile you lee, 
The name, and not the thing. 

| * 5 Both, both; O, pardon! 

Her. O, my good lord, when l was like this maid, 
found you wond'rous kind. There is your ring, 
And, look you, here's your letter; This it lays, 
liken from my finger you can get this ring, 


) —— exorciſt — | This word is uſed, not very properly, for en- 
cleaner. JOHNSON. 


Shakſpeare” invariably uſes the word exoraſt, to imply a perſon 
vio can raiſe ſpirits, not in the uſual ſenſe of one that can lay 
them, So, Ligarius, in Julius Ceſar lays — 

„% Thou, like an exorci/t, haſt conjur'd up 
« My mortihed Tpirit. ” 
Aud in the Second Part of Henry VI, where Bolingbroke is about 
to raile a ſpitit, he aſks of Eleanor, 
„Will her ladyſhip behold and hear our exorciſms?“ 
M. MASON, 


* 


Such was the common acceptation of the word in our author's 
time. So, Minſheu in his DiCr. 1617: An Exorciſt, or Cone 
jurer,” So alſo, ++ To conjure or exorciſe a ſpirit.” 

The diiference between a Conjurer, a Witch, and an Inchanter, 
according to that writer, is as follows: 

«* The Gonjurer ſeemeth by praiers and invocations of God's 
powerfull names, to cornel! the Divell to fay or doe what he 
commandeth him. The Witch dealcth rather by a friendly and 
voluntarie conference or agreement between him or her aud the 
Divell or Farniliar, to have his or her turne ſerved, in lieu or Read 
of blood or other gift ofiered unto him, elpecially of his or her 
foule : — And both theſe difler from Inchanters wr Sorcerers, becauſe 
tie former two have perſonal conference with the Divell, and the 
other meddles but with medicines and ceremonial formes of words 
called charmes, without upparition,” MALONE, 
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And are * by me with child, &c. This is done: That 
Will you be mine, now you are doubly won ? With 
BER. If ſhe, my liege, can make me know this Ours 
clearly, Your 


I'll love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 

Her. If it appear not plain, and prove nntrue, 
Deadly divorce ſtep between me and you! — 

O, my dear mother, do 1 ſee you living? 

LAr. Mine eyes ſmell onions, I ſhall weepanon:. 
Good Tom Drum, [To PAROLLES.] lend mea hand. 
kerchief: So, I thank thee; wait on me home, II 
make ſport with thee: Let thy courteſies alone, they 
are ſcurvy ones. 

KING. Let us from point to point this ſtory know, 
To make the even truth in pleaſure flow: — 

If thou be'ſt yet a freſh uncropped flower, 
[ To Diana. 

Chooſe thou thy huſband, and I'll pay thy dower; 
For I can guels, that, by thy honeſt aid, 
Thou kept'it a wife herfelf, thyſelf a maid. — 
Of that, and all the progreſs, more and leſs, 
Reſolvedly more leiſure ſhall expreſs: 
All yet ſeems well; and, if it end ſo meet, 
The bitter paſt, more welcome is the ſweet. 

, [ Flourtſh. 


Advancing. 


The king's a beggar, now the play is done: * 
All is well ended, i this ſuit be won, 


? And are—] The old copy reads—And is. Mr. Rowe made 
the emendation. MALONE. : 

* The king's a beggar, now the play is done: ] Though theſe 
lines are ſufficiently intelligible in their obvious ſenſe, yet perhaps 
there is ſome alluſion to the old tale of The King and the Begger, 
which was the ſubje& of a ballad, and, as it ſhould ſeem from 


his 
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That you expreſs content ; which we will pay, 

With flrife to pleaſe you, day exceeding day: 

Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts ; * 

Your gentle hands lend us, and lake our hearts. 
Excunt. 


the following lines in King Richard IT. of ſome popular interlude 
allo : 
% Our ſcene is altered from a ſerious thing, 
«© And now chang'd to the beggar and the ling.“ 
| MALONE, 

* Ours be your patience then, and yours our parts; | The meaning 
is: Grant ns then your patience; hear us without interruption. And 
take our parts; that is, ſupport aad defend us. JOHNSON. 

This play has many delightful ſcenes, though not fſuſticiently 
probable, and ſome happy charadtets, though uot new, nor pro- 
duced by any deep knowledge of human nature. P.rolles is a 
boalter and a coward, ſuch as has always beeu the ſpo't of the 
ſage, but perhaps never raiſed more laughter or contempt than in 
the hands of Shakſpeare. | 

cannot reconcile my heart to Bertram; a man noble without 
generolity, and young without truth; who marries Helen as a 
coward, aud leaves her as a profligate: when the is dead by his 
unkindneſs, ſneaks home to a ſecond marriage, is accuſed by a 
woman whom he has wronged, defends himſelf by falſehood, and 
is diſmiſſed to happineſs. | 

The ftory of Bertram and Diana had been told before of Ma- 
nana and Angelo, and, to confeſs the truth, ſcarcely merited to be 
keard a ſecond time, JOHNSON, 
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* TAMING OF THE SHrEw.] We Fave hitherto ſuppoſed 
Shakſpeare the authour of The Taming of the Shrew, but his pro- 
perty in it is extremely diſputable. I will give my opinion, and 
the tealous on which it is ſounded. I ſuppoſe then the preſent 
play not originally the work of Shakſpeare, but reftored by him to 
the tage, with the whole Indudion of the Tinker; and ſome other 
occalional improvements; eſpecially in the characer of Petruchio. 
It is very obvious that the Indudtion and the Play were either the 
works of dillerent hands, or written at à great interval of time. 
The former is in our author's % manner, and a great part of the 
latter in his worft, or even below it. Dr. Warburton declares it 
to be certainly ſpurious; and without doubt, ſuppoſing it to have 
been written by Shbakſpeare, it muſt have been oue of his earlieſt 
productious. Yet it is not mentioned in the liſt of his works by 
Meres in 1598, | 

| have met with a facetious piece of Sir John Harrington, 
printed in 1596, (aud poſubly there may be au earlier edition, 
called The Metamorphiſis of Ajax, where I ſuſpet an alluſion to 
ihe old play: „Read the Booke of Taming a Shrew, which hath 
made a number of us ſo perfect, that now every one can rule a 
ſhrew in our countrey, fave he that hath hir.“ —— Jam aware a 
nodern linguiſt may objed that the word book does not at preſent 
ſcem dramalick, but it was once technically ſo: Goflon, in his Schoole 
of Abaſe, containing @ fleaſaunt Invective againſt Poets, Pipers, Play- 
ers, Teſters, and ſuch like Caterpillars of a Commonwealth, 1579, 
mentions „ twoo proſe bookes played at the Bell Sauage: and 
Hearne tells us, in a note at the end of William of Worceſter, that 
he had ſeen a MS. in the nature of a Play or Interlude, intitled 
The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore. 

And in fad there is ſuch an old anonymous play in Mr. Pope's 
liſt; „ A pleaſant conceited hiſtory, called, The Taming of 4 
Shrew—ſundry times ated by the earl of Pembroke his ſervants.” 
Wuich ſeems to have been republiſhed by the remains of that com- 
pauy in 1607, when Shakſpeare's copy appeared at the Black- 
Friars or the Globe.——Nor let this ſeem derogatory from the 
character of our poet. There is no reaſon to believe that he wanted 
to claim the play as his own; for it was not even printed till ſome 
years after his death; but he merely revived it on his ſtage as a 
manager. 

In ſupport of what I have ſaid relative to this play, let me only 
oLlerve furtlrer at preſent, that the author of Hamlet ſpeaks of 
Gonzago, and his wife Baptiſta; but the author of The Taming of 
th: Shrew knew Bapinita to be the name of a man. Mr. Capell 
ialeed made me doubt, by declaring the authenticity of it to be 
coulirmed by the teltimony of Sir Aſton Cockayn, I knew Sir 
Alon was much acquainted with the writers immediately ſubſe- 
quent to Shakſpeare; aud 1 was not iuclined to diſpute his autho- 
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ritv: but how was I ſurpriſed, when I found that Cockayr aſcribez 
nothing more to Slakipeare, than the Indudtion-Wincot-Al: ag 
the Brggar! 1 hope this was only a flip of Mr, Capeil's memory. 
FAxulk. 
Ihe following is Sir Aſton's Fpigram : 


To MR. CLEMENT Filisur, OF WINCOT. 


„% Shakſpeare your Wincoti-ale hath much renown'd, 

+ That tox'd a beygai lo by change was found 

« Sleeping) that there needed not many a woid 

« To make him to believe he was a lord: 

% But you affirm (and in id ſeem mott eager) 

«© "Twill make a lord as drunk as auy beguar. 

„% Bid Norton brew ſuch alc as Shaklpeare fancics 

«© Did put Az Sly into ſuch lordly trances : 

& Aud let us meet there (for a fit of glaoneſs) 

„And drink ourſelves merry in ſober ſadnets.“ 
dir A. Coctayn's Poems, 1659, p. 124, 

In ſpite of the great deference which is due from every com- 
mentator to Dr. Farmer's judgement, | own I cannot concur with 
him on the prefent occahon, I know not to whom I could im- 
pute this comedy, if Shakſpeare was not its author. I think his 
hand is vilible in almoſt every ſcene, though perhaps not ſo evis 
dently as in thoſe which paſs between Katharine and Petruchio. 

I once thought that the name of this play might have been taken 
from an old ftory enticed, The Hf lapped iy Mell Skin, or 
The Taming of a Shrew; but I have ſince diſcovered among the 
entries in the books of the Stationers Company the tollowing: 
© Peter Shorte | May 2, 1594, a pleaſaunt conceyted hyſlone, 
called, The Tayminge of @ Shrowe," It is likewiſe entered to 
Nich. Ling, Jan, 22, 1606; and to John Smythwicke, Nev. 19, 
1607, 

It was no uncommon pradice among the authors of the age of 
Shakfpeare, to avail themſelves of the titles of ancient pertorme 
ances. Thus, as Mr. Warton has obſerved, Spenſer ſent out his 
Paſlorals under the ütle of The Shepherd's Raulendar, a work which 
had been piinted by Wynken de Worde, and reprinted about twenty 
years before theſe poems of Spenſer anpeared, viz. 155g. | 

Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Reliques of Ancient Engliſh 
Porlry, is of opinion, that The Frolickfome Duke, or the Tinke1's 
Good Fortune, an ancient ballad in the Pepys' Colletion, might 
have ſuggeſted to Shaklpeare the InduRion for this comedy. 

Chance, however, has at laſt furniſhed me with the otigival to 
which Shakſpeare was indebted for his fable; nor does ius diſco» 
very at all diſpoſe me to retrat my ſormer opinion, which che 
reader may hnd at the conclulion of the play. Such paits of ihe 
| Cialogue as our author had immediately imitated, 1 have occa- 
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fonally pointed out at the bottom of the page; but muſt refer the 
reader, who is deſirous to examine the whole ſiruQure of the piece, 
to Six old Pl on which SH het founded, &e, publiſhed by S. 
Leacroft, at Channg-croſs, as a Supplement to our coinmentaries 


on Shakſpeare, 


Beaumont and Fletcher wrote what may be called a ſequel to 
this comedy, viz. The Woman's Prize, or the Tamer Tam'd; in which 
Petruchio is ſubdued by a ſecond wife. STrevexs, 

Among the books of my {cend the late Mr. William Collins of 
Chicheſter, now diſperſed, was a colledion of ſhort comick flories 
in proſe, printed in the black letter under the year 1570, „ ſett 
forth by maiſter Richard Edwards, mayſter of her Majeclties revels.” 
Among theſe tales was that of the INDUCTION OF THE TIKKER 
in Shakſpeare's Taming of the Shrew; and perhaps Edward's ſtory- 
book was the immediate ſource from which Shakſpeare, or rather 
the author of the old Taming of a Shrew, drew that diverting apoe 
logue. If I recolled right, the circumſtances almoſt tallied with 
in incident which Heuterus relates from an epiſtle of Ludovicus 
Vives to have adtually happened at the marriage of Duke Philip 
the Good of Burgundy, about the year 1440. That peiſpicuous 
zunaliſt, who flouriſhed about the vear 1550, fays, this flory was 
told to Vives by an old ollicer of the Duke's court. T. WARITIO. 

See the earlieſt Engliſh original of ihis flory, &c. at the conclu— 
hon of the play. STEEVEXS, 

Our author's Taming of the Shrew was written, 1 imagine, in 
1594. See 1» Attempt to aſcertain the Urder of Shatjptare's Plays, 
Vol. II. MALOKE, 


PERSONS repreſented. 


A Lord. 

Chriſtopher Sly, a drunken tinker, fe in the 

Holes, Page, Players, Hun'ſmen, ana®* Induction, 
other ſervants attending on the Lord. 


Baptiſta, a rich gentleman of Padua, 

Vincentio, an old gentleman of Pila. 

Lucentio, ſon o Vincentio, zn love with Bianca, 

Petruchio, a gentleman of Verona, a ſuitor i Katha 
rina. 

Gremio, 

Hortenho, 

Tranio, 5 Servants to Lucentio. 

Biondello, 


; Suitors to Bianca. 


Grumio, 
Curtis, 
Pedant, an old fellow ſet uþ to perſonate Vincentio. 
Katharina, the Shrew ; 


Bianca, her ſiſter, : Daughters to Baptiſta. 


Widow. 


: Scruants to Petruchio. 


Tailor, Haberdaſher, and Servants attending on Bap- 
uita and Petruchio. 


SCENE, ſometimes in Padua; and ſometimes in Pe- 
truckio's Houſe in the Country. 
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tha. 
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Characters in the Induction 


to the Original Play of The Taming of a Shrew, 
entered on the Stationers' books in 1594, ar”? 
printed in quarto in 1607, 


Lord, &c. 

Sly. 

4 Taßſler. 

Page, Players, Huntſmen, &c. 


PERSONS repreſented. 


Alphonſus, a merchant of Athens. 
Jerobel, Duke of Ceſtus. 


TING, ws Jones Suitors to the daughters of Al- 
Ferando, ö 

x phonſus. 
Polidor, 


Valeria, ſervant to Aurelius. 
Sander, ſervant to Ferando. 
Phylotus, a merchant who . perſonates the Duke. 


Kate, \ 
Emelia, { Daughters to Alphonſus. 
lens, F 


Tailor, Haberdaſher, and Servants to Ferando and 
Alphonſus. 


SCENE, Athens; and ſometimes Ferando's Country 
Houſe. 


„ U-Q4-1-0-N. 
SENI. 


Before an Alehouſe on a Heath, 
Enter Hoſteſs and SLv. 


Str. III pheeſe you,“ in faith. 
Hosr. A pair of ſtocks, you rogue! 


* I'll pheeſe you, ] To pheeſe or ſcaſe, is to ſeparate a twiſt inte 
lingle threads, In the figurative ſenſe it may well enough be taken, 
like teaze or toze, for to harraſs, to plague. Perhaps I'll pheere 
you, may be equivalent to I/ comb your lead, a phraſe vulgarly 
uſed by perſons of Sly's character on like occaſions. The following 
explanation of the word is given by Sir Thomas Smith, in his book 
de Sermone Anglico, printed by Robert Stephens, 4to: ** To feize, 
means in fila diducere. JOHNSON. 


Shakſpeare repeats his uſe of the word in Troilus and Creſſida, 
where Ajax ſays he will pkeeſe the pride of Achilles: and Lovewit 
in The Alchemift employs it in the ſame ſenſe. Again, in Putten- 
ham's Arte of Engliſh Poefie, 158g: 
„% Your pride ſerves you to feaze them all alone.” 

Again, in Stanyhurſt's verfion of the firſt book of Virgil's Zneid : 
„% We are touz'd, and from Italye feaz'd. 

Italis longe disjungimur ors. 

Again, ibid : 
© Feste away the droane bees, c. STEEVENS., 


— 
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SLy. Ware a baggage; the Slies are no rogues : © 
Look in the chronicles, we came in with Richard 


Conqueror. Therefore, paucas pallabris; * let the 
world lide:* Seſſa! 


HosT. You will not pay for the elaſſes you have 
burlt? © | 


To fhreze a man, is to beat him; to give him a pheeze, is, to 
give him a knock, In The Chances,” Antonio ſays of Don John, 
«© 1 felt him in my ſmall guts: I am ſute be has fraz'd me. 
| M. Vasow, 
To toute or foare had the ſame ſignification. See Florio's Italian 
Dictionary, 1508: » Arruffare, To fouze, to tug, to bang, or 
rib-balle ove." MALONE, 


* —— n%0 rogues: | That is, vagrants, no mean fellows, but 
gentlemen, JOHNSON, 


One Wilham Sy was a performer in the plays of Shakſpeare, az 
appears om the hiſt of comedians prefixed to the folio, 1623, 
This Sh is likeviſe mentioned in Heywood's AAor's Vindication, 
and the Induction to Marltou's Malecontent. He was allo among 


thoſe to whom James I. granted a licence to act at che Globe ' 


theatre in 1603, ST+FVENS. 
* —— paucas pallabris;) Sly, as an ignorant fellow, is pur- 


polely made to aim at languages out of his knowledge, and knock 


the words out of joint. The Spaniards ſay, pocas palabras, i. e. 
few words: as they do likewile, Ca, i. e. be quiet, 
- THEOBALD, 
This is a burleſque on Hieronymo, which Theobald ſpeaks of 
in a following note: ** What new device have they deviſed now? 
Pocas pallabras.” In the comedy of The Roaring Girl, 1611, a 
cut-purle makes, uſe of the ſame words. Again, they appear in 
The Wiſe Woman of Hogſden, 1638, and in ſome others, but are 
always appropriated to the loweſt characters. STEEVENS. 


? —— let the world flide: | This expreſſion is proverbial. It 

is ulcd in Beaumont aud Fletcher's Wit without Money : 
40 will you go drink, 
„% And let the world ide, uncle?“ STEEVENS, 

6 —— you have burſt? | To burſt and to break were anciently 
ſynonymous. Falſtalf ſays, that «+ John of Gaunt bat Shallow's, 
head tor crowding in among the marſhal's men. 

Again, ia Soltman and Perſeda : 

„% God ſave you, fir, you have burft your ſhin, ” 
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SLY. No, nota denier: Go by, ſays Jeronimy ; — 
Go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. ” 


Again, in Dr. Philemon Holland's tranſlation of Plutarch's 4pophe 
thegms, edit. 1603, p. 405, To braft and to burt have the 
ame meaning, So, in 4% for Money, a tragedy by T. Lupton, 
1374: 
N ©« If you forſake our father, for ſortow he will braft.” 
I the ſame piece, bur/? is uled when it ſuited the rhyme. Again, 
in the old morality of Every Man: 
+ Though thou weep till thy hart to-braſt,” STEEvens, 


Burſt is ſtill uſed for broke in the North of England. See 
Dodlley's Collefion of 01d Plays, edit. 1780, Vol. XII. p. 375. 
, Rro. 


1 —— Go by, ſays Ferontmy; — Go to thy cold bed, and warm thee, ] 
The old copy reads — go by S. Jeronimie —. STFEVENS, 


All the editions have coined a Saint here, for Slv to ſwear 
by. But the poet had no ſuch intentions. The paſlage has par- 
ticular humour in it, and mult have been very pleaſing at that time 
of day. But I muſt clear up a piece of ſtage hiſtory to make 
it underſtood. There is a fuflian old play, called Hieronymo; or 
The Spaniſh Tragedy: which I find was the common butt of raillery 
to all the poets in Shakſpeare's time: and a pailage, that appeared 
very Tidiculous in that play, is here humorouſlly alluded to. Hiero- 
nymo, thinking himſelf injur'd, applies to the king for juſtice ; 
but the courtiers, who did not delire his wrongs ſhould be ſet in a 
true light, attempt to hinder him from an audience: 

« Hiero. Juſtice! O! juſtice to Hieronymo, 

„Lor. Back; —— ſeeſt thou not the king is buly ? 

„% Hiero. O, is he fo? 

„% King. Who is he, that interrupts our buſineſs? 

„% Hicro, Not I: — Hieronymo, beware; go by, go ly." 

So Sly here, not caring to be dun'd by the Hoſteſs, cries to her in 

etlect, „Don't be troubleſome, don't interrupt me, go by;" and 

to fix the ſatire in his alluſlon, pleaſantly calls her Jeronimo. 
TH6EOBALD, 


The firſt part of this tragedy is called Jeronimo, The Tinker 
therefore does not ſay Jeronime as a miltake for Hicronymo. 
STEEVENS, 


I believe the true reading is — Go by, ſays Jeronimo, and that 
the s was the beginning of the word ſays, which, by miſtake, the 
printers did not complete. The quotation from the old play proves 
that it is Jeronimo himſelf that ſays, Go by, M. MAsON. 


I have not ſcrupled to place Mr. M. Maſon's judicious correction 
in the text, STEEVENS, 
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HosT. I know my remedy, I muſt go fetch the 
thirdborough.“ 


Surely Sly, who in a preceding ſpeech is made to ſay Richard for 
W: am, faucas pallaints for cas palabras, &c, may be allowed 
here 0 milquy le 2 pallage tron the fame play in which that crap 
of Spauith is found, viz. The Spaniſh Tragedy, He alierwards 
intro uces a eint in form, — The fimilitude, however flight, be. 
teen Jein., and 8. Jerome, who in Sly's dialect would be 
J, way be tuppoled the occaſion of the blunder. He does not, 
| conceive, inean to addieſs the Hoſteſs by the name of Jeroniny, 
a+ \ir. Lheobald ſuppoſed, but merely to quote a line from a 
popular plav, Nym, Pillol, and many other of Shakſpeare's Joy 
characters, quote ſcraps of plays with equal infidelity, 

ee are two pallages in The Spaniſh Tragedy here alluded to, 
Guc quoted by Mr, | neobald, and this other: 

„ What outcry calls me from my naked bed?“ 

Sly's making Jeronimy a faint is ſurely not more extravagant 
on his exhorting his Hoſtels to go io her cold bed to warm het. 
ſelf; or declaring that he will go to his cold bed for the ſame 
1 for perhaps, like Hicrouymo, he here addrefles himſelf, 
om © RING Lear, Eigar, wiien he aſlumes the madman, utters the 
ſame words that are here put in the mouth of the tinker : ** Humph; 
go to thy cold bed, and warm thee.” ALOE. 


8 —— TI muſt go fetch the thirdborough. ] The old copy reads: 
— — [ muſt go fe'ch the headborough, 
Sly. Thiid, or fourth, or lich borough, &c. STEEVENS. 


This corrvpt reading had pais'd down through all the copies, and 
none ot the editors pretended to gueſs ai the poet' s Conceit. What 
an inlipic, unmeaning reply does Slv make to his Holteſs? How do 
thirt, or fourth, or fifth borough relate to Headborougk ? The author 
intended but a poor witticiſm, and eveu that is loſt. The Hollels 
would ſav, that lthe'd fetch a conſtable; and this ofhcer ſhe calls by 
his other name, a T7hird-borough: and upon this term Sly founds 
the conuncrum in his anfwer to her, Who does not perceive : al a 
ſingle glance, ſome conceit ſtarted by this certain correction! There 
is an attempt at wit, tolerable enough for a tinker, and one drunk 
too, Third-borough is a Saxon term ſulliciently explained by tie 
gloffaries: aud in our ſtatute books, no further back than the 28th 
year of Henry VIII. we find it uled to ſiguify a confiable, 

THFOBALD, 

In the perſone Dramatis to Ben Jonſon's Tale of « Tub, the 
kigh-conſtable, whe prtty-conflable, the head-borough, and the 04 
borough, are enumerated as diſtin characteis. It is difficult to lay 
precitely what the olhce of a third-vorough Was, STEEVENS. 
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stv. Third, or fourth, or fifth borongh, I'll an- 
the ſwer him by law: I'll not budge an inch, boy; let 
him come, and kindly. 


¶ Lies down on the ground, and falls ofleep.? — 
for 2 11 
= Wind Horns. Enter a Lord from hunting, with 
rds Huntſmen and Servants. 
be- ; 
be 
ot, Lord. Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well m | 
* _ hounds: : | 3 
ow Brach Merriman, —the poor cur is emboſs'd,* 
io. The office of thirdborough is "known to all acquainted with the 


civil conſtitution of this country, to be co-extenave with that of 
the conflable. Six J. HAWEIXNS, 


ot The office of Thirdborough is the ſame with that of Conflable, ex- 1 
cept in places where there are both, in which caſe che former is 


a little more than the conſtable's aſſiſtant. The keadborough, petty 

F conflable, and thirdborough, introduced by Ben Jonſon in The Tales 

* of Tub, being all of different places, are but one and the ſame 

N officer under ſo many different names, In a book intitled The 7 
Conflable's Guide, Xe. 1771, it is ſaid that „ there are ja ſeveral ; y 

* counties of this realm other officers; that is, by other titles, but 
not much inferior to our conſtables; as in Warwickſhire a third 
borough.” The etymology of the word is uncertain, RITSON. 

n 9 —— falls afleep.] The ſpurious play, already mentioned, begins 

a thus: 

* « Fnler a Tap ffer, beating out of his doores Slie drunken. 

en « Taepf. You whoreſou drunken flave, you had beſt be gone, 

(s « And empty your druaken panch ſomewhere elle, 

* % For in this houſe thou ſhalt uot reſt to night. [Exit Tapſter, ' 

5 % Slit. Tilly vally; by criſee Tapfter Ile feſe you anone; | 

8 « Fills the t'other pot, and all's paid for: looke you, 

1 „ doe drink it of mine own inſtigation. Omne benss 

K « Heere Ile lie awhile : why Tapſter, I ſay, 

0 © Fill's a freſh cuſhen heere: | 4 

. % Heigh ho, here's good warme lying. He falls afleeps, 

Enter @ noble man and his men from hunting.” 

| STEEVING, 

, Brach Merriman, —the poor cur is embeſs'd,] Here, ſays Pope, 

: brach ſignifies a degenerate hound; but Edwards explains it a hownd 


iu general. 
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And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd brach, 


/ 


That the latter of theſe criticks is right, will appear from the 
uſe of the word brack, in Sir T. More's Comfort againſt Tribula- 
tion, Book III. ch. xxiv :—++ Here it muſt be known of ſome men 
that can {kill of hunting, whether that we miſtake not our terms, 
for then are we utterly aſhamed as ye wott well. — And I am ſo 
cunning, that I cannot tell, whether among them a bitche be x 
bitche or no; but as I remember ſhe is no bitch but a bratche,” 
The meaning of the latter part of the paragraph ſeems to be, «1 
am ſo little {killed in hunting, that I can hardly tell whether a 
bitch be a bitch or not; my judgement goes no further, than juſt 
to direct me to call either dog or bitch by their general name 
Hound.” 1 am aware that Spelman acquaints his reader, that 
bracke was uſed in his days for a lurcſer, and that Shakſpeare him. 
ſelf has made it a dog of a particular ſpecies: 
„% Maſtiff, greyhound, mungtill grim, 
„% Hound or ſpaniel, brack or lym." 
King Lear, Ad III. ſc. v. 
But it is maniſeſt from the paſſage of More juſt cited, that it wat 
ſometimes applicd in a general ſenſe, and may therefore be ſo un- 
derſtood in the pallage before us; and it may be added, that 
bracke appears to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe by Beaumont and 
Fletcher : | 
4% A. Is that your brother? 
« E. Yes, have you loſt your memory? 
„A. As I live he is a pretty fellow, 
„% T. O this is a ſweet brack.” 
Scornſul Lady, AQ. I. ſe, I, T. WaARrTON. 


I believe brack Merriman means only Merriman the brack, So in 
the old ſong: 
„% Cow Crumbock is a very good cow.“ 
Brach however appears to have been a particular ſort of hound, 
In an old metrical charter, granted by Edward the Confeflor to the 
hundred of Cholmer aud Dancing, in Effex, there are the two fol» 
lowing lines : | 
« Four greyhounds & ſix Bratches, 
©« For hare, fox, and wild-cattes." 
Merriman ſurely could not be deligned for the name of à female 
of the canine ſpecies. STEEVENS. 


It ſeems from the commentary of Ulitius upon Gratius, from 


Caius de Canibus Britannicts, from bracco, in Spelman's Gloſſary, 


and from Markham's Country Contentments, that bracke originally 
meant a bitch, Ulitius, p. 163, obſerves, that bitches have a ſu- 
perior ſagacity of noſe :-—* fœminis [canibus] ſagacitatis pluri- 
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Saw'ſt thou not, boy, how Silver made it good“ 


mum ineſſe, uſus docuit; and hence, perhaps, any hound with 
eminent quickneſs of fcent, whether dog or bitch, was called 
bracke, for the term bracke is ſometimes applied to males. Our 
anceſtors nunted much with the large ſouthern hounds, and had in 
every pack a couple of dogs peculiaily good and cunning to find 
me, or recover the ſcent, as Markham informs us, To this 

cuſtom Shakſpeare ſeems here to allude, by uaming two brackes, 
which, in my opinion, are beagles; and this diſcriminates brack, 
from the hm, a blood-hound mentioned together with it, in the 
tragedy of King Lear. In the following quotation ollered by Mr, 
Sieevens ou another occalion, the bracke hunts truly by the ſcent, 
behind the doe, while the hounds are on every fide : 

% For as the dogs purſue the filly doe, 

„% The bracke behind, the hounds on every fide ; 

« So trac'd they me among the mountains wide,” 

Phaer's Legend of Owen Glendower, ToOLLET. 


The word is certainly uſed by Chapman in his Gentleman Uſher, 
a comedy, 1606, as ſynonymous to bitch ; «+ Venus, your brack 
there, runs fo proud; &c. So alſo, our author in K. Henry IJ. 
r. I: ++ I'd rather hear Lady, my brack, howl. in Iriſh.” The 
8 of the pallage before us, and the manner in which the 
next line is couneted with this, [And couple, &c. ] added to the 
circumſtance of the word brack occurring in the end of that line, 
incline me to think that Brack is here a corruption, and that the 
line before us began with a verb, not a noun, MALONE, 


Sir” Thomas Hanmer reads — Lerck Merriman; that is, apply 
ſome remedies to Merriman, the poor cur has his joints ſwell, — 
Perhaps we might read—bathe Merriman, which is, I believe, 
the common pradice of huntſmen ; but the Proven reading may 
and. Jonxsox. 


Emboſs'd is a hunting term. When a deer is hard run, and foams 
at the mouth, he is ſaid to be emboſs'd. A dog, alſo when he is 
firained with hard running Acipecially , upon hard ground) will 
have his knees ſwelled, and theu he is ſaid to be embed om the 
French word boſſe, which ſigniſles a tumour, This explanation of - 
the word will receive illuſtration from the following paſlige in the 
old comedy, intitled, The Shoematers Holiday, or the gentle Craft, 
ated at court, and printed in the year 1600, henat. C: 

« Beate every brake, the 2 not farre, 

„ This way with winged feet he fled from death: 
« Beſides, the millers boy told me even now, 
„ He ſaw him take ſoyle, and he hallowed him, 
« Affirming him ſo emboſs'd.” T. WARTON. 
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At the hedge-corner, in the coldeſt fault? 
I would not loſe the dog for twenty pound. 


1 Hun. Why, Belman is as good as he, my lord; 
He cried upon it at the mereſt loſs, 
And twice to-day pick'd ont the dulleſt ſcent: 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. 
Lord. Thou art a fool; if Echo were as fleet, 
I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. 
But ſup them well, and look unto them all; 
To morrow I intend to hunt again. 
1 Hun. I will, my lord. 
Lord. What's here? one dead, or drunk? See, 
doth he breathe? 
2 Hun. He breathes, my lord; Were he not 
warm'd with ale, 
This were a bed but cold to ſleep ſo ſoundly. 


M. T. Warton firſt explanation may be juſt. Lily, in bis Midas, 
1592, has not only given us the term, but the explanation of it: 

«© Pet. There was a boy leaſh'd on the fingle, borne when he 
was imboſs'd he took ſoyle. 

„% Li, What's that. 

„% Pet, Why a boy was beaten on the tayle with a leathern thong, 
becauſe, when he fom'de at the mouth with running, he went into 
the water.” STEEVENS. 


From the Spaniſh, deſembocar, to caſt out of the mouth, We 
have again the ſame expreſſion in Antony and Cleopatra: 
—— the boar of Theſſaly 
„% Was never ſo embed.“ MALONE, 


Can any thing be more evident than that imboſs'd means ſwelled 
in the knees, and that we ought to read lathe? What has the in- 
boſſing of a deer to do with that of a hound? «+ Imboſſed ſores.” 
occur in As you Like it; and in the Firſt Part of King Hen) IV. 
the Prince calls Falſtaft ** imboſs'd raſcal.” RITSOV. 


* —— how Silver made it good—] This, I ſuppoſe, is a 
technical term. It occurs likewiſe in the 23d ſeng of Drayton's 
Polyolbion : 

„% What's offer'd by the firft, the other good doth male.” 
Erevan 


rd; 
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Lond. O monſtrous beaſt! how like a ſwine he lies! 
Grim death, how foul and loathſome is thine image! 
Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunken man.- 
What think you, if he were convey'd to bed, 
Wrap'd in ſweet clothes, rings put upon his fingers, 
A moſt delicious banquet by his bed, 

And brave attendants near him when he wakes, 
Would not the beggar then forget himſelf ! ? 


1 HuN. Believe me, lord, I think he cannot 


choole. 
2 HuN. It would ſeem ſtrange unto him when he 
wak'd. 


LoRD, Even as a flattering dream, or worthleſs 


fancy. 
Then take him np, and manage well the jeſt: 
Carry him gently to my faireſt chamber, 
And hang it round with all my wanton pictures: 
Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood to make the lodging ſweet: 
Procure me mulick ready when he wakes, 
To make a dulcet and a heavenly ſound; 
And if he chance to ſpeak, be ready ſtraight, 
And, with a low ſubmiſhve reverence, 
Say, — What it is your honour will command? 
Let one attend him with a filver baſon, 
Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, the third a diaper, 
and ſay,—Will't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your 
hands? 
Some one be ready with a coſlly ſuit, 
And afk him what apparel he will wear; 
Another tell him of his hounds and horſe, 
and that his lady mourns at his diſeaſe: 
Perſuade him, chat he hath been lunatick; 
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And, when he ſays he is —, ſay, that he dreams, 

For he is nothing but a mighty lord.“ 

This do, and do it kiadly,” gentle ſirs; 

It will be paſtime pallng excellent, 

If it be huſbanded with modeſty.“ 

1 Hun, My lord, 1 warrant you, we'll play our 

part, 

As he ſhall think, by our true diligence, 

He is no leſs than what we ſay he is. 

Lon. Take him up gently, and to bed with him; 

And each one to his office, when he wakes.— 
[Some bear out SLY. A trumpet ſounds, 

Sirrah, go ſee what trumpet 'tis that ſounds :— 

[Exit Servant, 


* And, when he ſays he is ——, ſay, that he dreams, 
For he is nothing but a mighty lord.) I rather think (with Sir 
Thomas Hanmer) that Shakſpeare wrote: 
And when he ſays he's poor, ſay that he dreams. 
The dignity of a lord is then fignificantly oppoſed to the poverty 
which it would be natural for Sly to acknowledge. STEEVENS. 
If any thing ſhould be inſerted, it may be done thus: 
And * he ſays he's Sly, ſay that he dreams, 
The likeneſs in writing of Sly, and ſay produced the omiſſion, 
JOHNSON, 


This is hardly right; fur how ſhould the Lord know the beggar's 
name to be Sly? STEEVENS. 


Perhaps the ſentence is left imperfect, becauſe he did not know 
by what name to call him. BLACKSTONE, 

I have no doubt that the blank was intended by the thor It 
is obſervable that the metre of the line is perfect, without any ſup- 
plemental word. In The Tempeft a ſimilar blank is found, whick 
Shakſpeare there alſo aten intended: — “ I ſhould know chat 
voice ; it ſhould be but he is drown'd, and theſe are devils.” 

MALONE. 


* This do, and do it kindly,] Kindly, means naturally. 
| | M. Maso. 


modeſty.) By modefly is meant adoration, without ſuf- 
fering our merriment to break into an excels, JOHNSON, 


o 


LAS 


(6 


« 


ur 
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Belike, ſome noble gentleman ; that means, 
Travelling ſome journey, to repoſe him here.— 


/ 


Re-enter a Servant. 


How now? who is it? 
SER. An it pleaſe your honour, 
Players that offer ſervice to your lordſhip. 
LoRD. Bid them come near : 


Enter Players,” 


Now, fellows, you are welcome. 
1 PLay. We thank your honour. 
Lorp. Do you intend to ſtay with me to-night ? 
2 PLAY. So pleaſe yourlordſhip to accept our duty.“ 


7 Enter Players.] The old play already quoted reads: 

is Enter two 7 the plaiers with packs at their backs, and a boy, 
„Now, firs, what ſtore of plaies have you? 

„% San, Marry my lord you may have a tragicall, 

« Or a commoditie, or what you will. 

„% The other. A comedy thou ſhouldſt ſay, ſouns thou'lt ſhame 

us all. 

© Lord. And what's the name of your comedie? 

„% San. Marry my lord, tis calde The Taming of @ Shrew : 

i 'Tis a good leflon for us my L. for us that are waried men, &c, 
STEEVENS, 

* —— to accept our duty.) It was in thoſe times the cuſtom of 
players to travel in companies, and offer their ſervice at great 
houſes. JOHNSON, : 

In the fifth Earl of Northumberland's Houſehold Book, ( with a 
copy of which I was honoured by the late duchels,) the following 
article occurs, The book was begun in the year 1512. 

„ Rewards to Playars. 

© Item, to be payd to the ſaid Richard Gowge and Thomas 
Percy for rewards io players for playes playd in Chiyſtiumas by 
ſtranegers in my houſe after xxd. every play by eſtimacion ſomme 
Axiijs. iiij d. Which ys appoynted to be paid to the faid Richard 
Gowge and Thomas Percy at the ſaid Chriſtyumas in fuil contenta- 
cion of the ſaid rewardys XXIIij s. 134i} d.“ STEEVENS. 
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Lord. Wich all my heart.—This fellow Iremember, 
Since once he play'd a farmer's eldeft fon ;— 
' | was where you woo'd the gentlewoman ſo well; 
I have forgot your name; but ſure that part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perlorm'd. 
1 PrAx. I think, 'twas Soto“ that your honour 

means. 

Lord. 'Tis very true; —thou didſt it excellent. . 
Well, you are come to me in happy time ; 
TT he rather for I have ſome ſport in hand, 
Wherein your cunning can aſſiſt me much. 


Mr, 

I think, twas Soto—] I take our author here to be paying I ha! 

u compliment to Beaumont aud Fletchers Women Pl-aſed, in Lets 
which comedy there is the charafer of Seto, who is a farmer's ſon, 2 
and a very facetious ſerviig man. Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pope pie- you 
hx the name of Sim to the line here [poken; but the firſt folio hay 3 


it Sinctlo; which, no doubt, was the name of one of the plavers 
here introduced, and who had played the part of Soto with applauſe, 
IT HEOBALD, 
As the old copy preises the name of Sinctlo to this line, why 
ſhould we diſplace it? Since is a name elſewhere uſed by Shak. 
ſpeare, In one of the parts of King Henry VI. Humphrey aud 
Sincklo ener with their bows, as fo:eſters. 
Wich this obſervation | was favoured by a learned lady, and 
have replaced che old reading, STFEVENS, 


It is irue that Soto, in the play of Women Pleaſed, is a*farner's 
eldeft ſon, but he dors not wooe any grntlewoman; ſo that it may be 
doubted, whether that be the character alluded to. There can be 
little doubt that Sincklo was the name of one of the players, which 
has crept in, both here and iu the Third, Fart of Henry VI. inflcad 
of the name of the perſon repreſented. 

Again, at the concluſion of the Second Part of King Hery I: 
„ Euter Sinklo and three or ſour officers.” See the quarto 1600. 

| TYRWHITT. 

If Soto were the charaQer alluded to, the compliment would be 
to the perſon who played the part not the author, M. MASON. 


Sincklo or Stnckler, was certaiuly an actor in the ſame company 
with Shakſpeare, &c. He is introduced together with Burbage, 
Condell, Lowin, Kc. in the Induction to Marſton's Malcontent, 
1604, aud was alſo a performer in the entertainment entitled The 
Seven Deadlie Sinns. MALONE, 
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There is a lord will hear you play to- night: 
But J am doubtful of your modeſties; 

Leſt, over-eying of his odd behaviour, 

(For yet his honour never heard a play,) 

You break into ſome merry paſſion, | 
And ſo offend him; for I tell you, firs, 

If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 


1 PLay. Fear not, my lord; we can contain our- 
ſelves, 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world.“ 


* —— in the world.) Here follows another inſertion made by 
Mr, Pope from the old play, Theſe words are not in the folio, 1623. 
I have therefore degraded them, as we have no proof that the firſt 
ketch of the piece was written by Shakſpeare : 

% San. | to the other. ] Go, get a diſhclout to make cleane 
your ſhooes, and lie ſpeak for the properties.“ Exit Player. 

„% My lord, we muſt have a ſhoulder of mutton for a propertie, 
and a little vinegre to make our diuell rore. +" 

The ſhoulder of mutton might indeed be neceſſary afterwards for 
the dinner of Petruchio, but there is no devil in this piece, or in, 
the original on which Shakſpeare form'd it; neither was it yet de- 
termined what comedy ſhould be repreſented. STEEVEXS. 


* Property] in the language of a playhouſe, is every implement ne- 
ceſlary to the exhibition. JOHNSON. 

+ —— @ litile vinegre to make our diuell rore.) When the aRing the 
myſtexies of the Old and New Teſtament was in vogue, at the reprefen- 
tation of the myſtery of the Paſſion, Judas and the devil made a part. 
And the devil, wherever he came, was always to ſuffer ſome diſgrace, 
to make the people laugh : as here, the buffoonery was to apply the 
gill and vinegar to make him roar. And the Paſlion being that, of all 
the myſteries, which was moſt frequently repreſented, vinegar became 
at length the ſtanding implement to torment the devil; and was uſed 
for this purpoſe even after the myſteries ceaſed, and the moralities 
came in vogue; Where the devil continuet to have a conſiderable 
part, --- The mention of it here, was to ridicule 1o abſurd a circum- 
flance in theſe old farces. WARBURTON. 

All that Dr. Warburton has ſaid relative to Judas and the vinegar, 
wants confirmation. I have met with no ſuch circumſtances in any 
myſteries, whether in MS. or in print; and yet both the Chefter and 
Coventry colleGions are preſerved in the Britis l. Muſeum. See Ms. Harl. 
2013, and Cotton MS, Veſpahan D. viii. 

Perhaps, however, ſome entertainments of a farcical kind might 
have been introduced between the ads. Between the diviſions of one 
of the Cheſter Myſteries, I met with this marginal Gire&ion: Here the Boy 
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LoRD. Go, ſirrah, take them to the buttery, * 


and Pig and perhaps the devil in the intervals of this firſt comedy of 
The Timing of the Shrew, might be tormented for the entertainment of 
the audience; or, according to a cuſtom obſerved in ſome of our 
ancient puppet-shews, might heat his wife with a shoulder of mutton, 
In the Preface to Marlowe's Tenburlain»s, 1590. the Printer ſays : 
have (purpoleiie) omitted and left out ſome fond and frivolous 
jeſtures, digreihng {and in my poore opinion) farre unmeete for the 
matter, which I thought wight ſeeme more tedious unto the wiſe, 
than any way els to he regarded, though (happ'y) they have bene of 
ſome vaine conceited fondlings greatly gaped at, what time they were 
showed upon the ſtige in their graced Uelormities: nevertheieſſe now 
to be mivxtnured in print with ſuch matter of worth, it would prove a 
great diſgrace, ** &c, 
The bladder of vinegar was, however, uſed for other purpoſes, 1 
meet with the following ſtage direction in the old play of Cambyſcs, (by 
T. Preſton, ) when one of the characters is ſuppoſed to die from the 
wounds he had juſt received: --- Here let a ſmall blaader of vinegar be 
prick'd. I ſuppoſe to counterfeit b ood: red-wine vinegar was Chiefip 
uſed, as appears from the ancient books of cookery. 

In the ancient Tragedy, or rather Morality, called A! for Mong, 

by T. Lupton, 1578, Sin ſays : f 
«© I knew T1 would make him ſoon change his note, 
«© I will make him ling the Black Sanctus, I hold him a groat.“ 
© Here Satan shall cry and roar,” 
Again, a little after. 
„% Here he roareth and crieth. 
Of the kind of wit current through theſe productions, a better ſpecimen 
can hardly be found than the following: 
«© Satan, Whatever thou wilt have, Iwill not thee denie, 
Sinne. Then give me a piece of thy tayle to make a flappe 
for a flye. 
For if Thad a piece thereof, I do verely believe 
The humble bees ſtinging should never me grieve. 
*© Satan No, my friend, no, my tayle I cannot ſpare, 
„ But aske what thou vit beſides, and I will it prepare. 
* Sinne. Then your noſe I wouid have to ſtop my tayle behind, 
% ForI am combred with collike and letting out of winde: 
«© And if it be too little to make thereof a caſe, 
Then I would be ſo bold to borrowe your face.” 

Such were the entertainments, of which our maiden queen ſat 2 
ſpecatreſs in the earlier part of her reign, SIEEVENS., 

* —— take them to the buttery, ] Mr. Pope had probably theſe 
words in his thoughts, when he wrote the following paſſage of his 
preface: „ the top of the profeſſion were then mere players. not 
gentlemen of the ftage; they were led into the buttrry by the ſtews» 
ard, not placed at the lord's table, or the lady's toilette But he 
ſeems not to have obſerved, that the players here introduced are 
firollers ; and there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that our author, Heminge, 
Burbage, Condell, &c. who were licenſed by King James, were 
treated in this manner. MALOKE, | 


q 
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and give them friendly welcome every one; 
Let them want nothing that my houſe affords. — 

| Exeunt Servant and Players, 
nh, go yOu: to Bartholomew my page, 

[ To a Servant. 
And ſee kia dreſs'd in all ſuits like a lady: 
That done, conduct him to the drunkard's chamber. 
And call him madam, do him obeiſance. 
Tell him from me, (as he will win my love,) 
He bear himſelf with honourable action, 
Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accompliſhed : 
Such duty to the drunkard let him do, 
With ſoft low tongue, and lowly courteſy; 
And ſay, — What is't your honour will command, 
Wherein your lady, and your humble wife, 
May ſhow her duty, and make known, her love? 
And then—with kind eee , tempting 
kiſſes, 

And with declining head into his bolom,— 
Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy'd 
To ſee her noble lord reſtor'd to health, 
Who, for twice ſeven years, hath eſteemed him 
No better than a poor and loathſome beggar: * 


With ſoft low tongue, ] So, in King Lear: 
80 Her voice was ever ſoft, 
„% Gentle and low; an excellent thing in woman. 
MALONE. 
* Who, for twice ſeven years, &c.] In former editions: 
Who for this ſeven years hath efleemed him 
No beiter than a poor and loathſome beggar. 
| have ventured to alter a word here, againſt the authority of the 
printed copies; and hope, I ſhall be juſtified in it by two ſubſe- 
quent paſſages. That the poet deſigned the tinker's ſuppoſed lunacy 
ſhould be of ſourteen years ſtanding at leaſt, is evident upon two 
parallel paſſages in the play to that purpoſe. THEOBALD, 
The remark is juſt, but perbaps the alteration may be Wan 
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And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 

To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 

An onion * will do well for ſuch a ſhift; 

Which in a napkin being cloſe convey'd, 

Shall in deſpite enforce a watry eye. 
See this deſpatch'd with all the haſte thou canfl; SLY 
Anon I'll give thee more inſtructions. 


| Exit Servant, 7 

I know, the boy will well uſurp the grace, 1 
Voice, gait, and action of a gentlewoman : 6 
I long to hear him call the drunkard, huſband; E 


And how my men will tay themſelves from laughter, 
When they do homage to this ſimple peaſant, 
. FIl in to counſel them: haply, my preſence 
May well abate the over-merry ſpleen, 
Which otherwiſe would grow into extremes. 

[ Exeunt, 


unneceſſary by thoſe who recolle& that our author rarely reckons 
time with any great correaneſs. Both Falſtaff and Orlando for- 
get the true hour of their appointments. STEEVENS. 

In both theſe paſſages the term mentioned is fifteen, not ſourtem, 
years. The fervants may well be ſuppoſed to forget the preciſe 
period didtated to them by their maſter, or, as is the cuſtom of ſuch 
perſons, to aggravate what they have heard. There is theiclore, 
in my opinion, no need of change. MALONE. 

—— hath eſteemed him— ] This is au error of the preſs. — We 
ſhould read kimſelf, inftead of kim. M. MASON. 

Him is uſed inftead of himſelf, as you is uſed for yourſelves in 
Macbeth: 

„% Acquaint you with the perfe& ſpy o'the time —." 
i, e. acquaint yourſelves. 
Again, in Ovid's Banquet of Sence, by Chapman, 1595 * 
Sweet tonch, the engine that love's bow doth bend, 
„% The {ence wherewith he feeles him deiſied. 


STFEVENS. 
5 4x onion —] It is not unlikely that the onion was an expe- 
dient uſed by the actors of interludes. JOHNSON. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
% The tears live in an 9nion that ſhould water this ſorrow- ” 
STEEVESS. 
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SCENE. II. 
A Budchambir in the Lord's Houſe. *® 


SLy is diſcovered” in a rich night gown, with At- 
tendants; ſome with apparel, others with baſon, 
ewer, and other appurtenances. Enter Lord, dreſs d 
like a Servant. 


nſt; 


SLy. For God's ſake, a pot of ſmall ale.“ 
1 SERV. Will't pleaſe your enn drink a cup 
of ſack? 


* 4 Bedchamber, xc.] From the original ſtage-diredion in the 
fiſt folio it appears that Sly and the other perſons mentioned in the 
Induction, were intended to be exhibited here, and during the re- 
preſentation of the comedy, in a balcony above the ſtage. The 
direction bere ig — Enter aloft the drunkard with attendants, ke." \ 
So afterwards at the end of this ſcene — The Preſenters above 
heal. Seo the Account of our old Treatres, Vol. III. 


or- MALONE, 
7 Sly is diſcovered, &c.] Thus in the original play: 

n, « Enter two with a table and a banquet on it, and two other, with 

ile Slie aſleebe in @ claire, ricklie apparelled, and the muſick plaieng. 

ch „% One. So, firha, now go call my lord; 

e, „% And tell him all things are ready as he will'd it. 
% Another. Set thou ſome wine upon the boord, 

ſe „% And then Ile go fetch my lord preſently,  —< [ Exit, 

« Enter the Lord and his men. 
n « Lord, How now, what is all things readie? 


One. Yea, my lord. 
„% Lord, Then ſeund the muſicke, and lle wake him ſtrait, 
„ And ſee you doe as earſt I gave in charge. 
„% My lord, my lord, (he lleeps ſoundly,) my lord. 
© Slie. Tapfter, give's a little ſmall ale: heigh ho. 
Lord. Heere's wine, my lord, the pureſt of the grape. 
. © Slie, For which lord? 
c „% Lord, For your honor, my lord. 
Slice. Who I, am la lord?—lefus, what fine apparell have I got! 
„% Lord. More richer far your hogour hath to weare, 
„ And if it pleaſe you, I will fetch them ſtraight. , 
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2 SERV. Will't pleaſe your honour taſte of theſe 

conſerves? 

3 Sekv. What raiment will your honour wear 

| to-day ? 

SLy. Iam Chriltophero Sly; call not me —honour, 
nor lordſhip: I ne'er drank ſack in my life; and if 
you give me any conſerves, give me conſerves of 
beef: Ne'er aſk me what raiment Fll wear; for] 
have no more doublets than backs, no more ſtock. 
ings than legs, nor no more ſhoes than feet; nay, 
ſometimes, more feet than ſhoes, or ſuch ſhoes 38 
my toes Jook through the overleather. 

Lokp. Heaven ceale this idle humour in your ho- 

nour ! 


O, that a mighty man, of ſuch deſcent, 
Of ſuch, poſleſtons, and ſo high eſteem, 


Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit! 
SLy. What, would you make me mad? Am not 
I Chriſtopher Sly, old Sly's fon of Burton-heath;? 


©« Wil, And if your hanour pleaſe to ride abroad, 
© le fetch your luſtie ſteedes more ſwift of pace 
„ Then winged Pegaſus in all his pride, 
© That ran ſo ſwifilie over Perſiau plaines, | 

„% Tom. And if your honour pleaſe to hunt the deere, 
©« Your hounds ftands readie cuppled at the doore, 
„% Who in running will otetake the row, 
«© And make the long-breathde tygre broken-winded. STEEVENs, 

5 —— ſmall ale. | This beverage is mentioned in the accounts 
of the Stationers' Company in the year 1558: „ For a ſtande of 
ſmall ale; 1 ſuppoſe it was what we now call ſmall beer, no men- 
tion of that liquor being made on the ſame books, though dubls 
dere, and duble duble ale, are frequently recorded, STEEVENS. 

It appears from The Captain, by Beaumont and Fletcher, AR IV. 
ſc, ii. that ſingle beer and ſmall beer were ſynonymous terms, 

MALONE. 

® of 'Burton-heath ; —— Marian Hacket, the fat ale-uiſt of 
Wincot, ] I ſuſpe& we ſhould read — Barton-heath. Barton aud 
Woodmancot, or, as it is vulgarly pronounced, Woncot, are both of 
them in Glouceſterſhire, near the reſidence of Shakſpeare's old 
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by. birth a pedler, by education a card-maker, by 
nanſmutation a bear-herd, and now by preſent pro- 
ſellou a tinker? Aſk Marian Hacket, the fat ale- 
wife of Wincot, if ſhe know me not: if ſhe ſay I 
am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale, 
ſcore me up for the lying'ſt knave in Chriſtendom. 
What, I am not beſtraught:* Here's 


/ 


memy. Juſtice Shallow, Very probably too, this fat ale-wiſe 
nicht be a real charalter. SrREVENs. 


Wilnecotte is a village in Warwickſhire, with which Shakſpeare 
w well acquainted, near Stratford. The houſe kept by our ge- 
wal hofleſs, ſtill remains, but is at preſent a mill. The meaneſt 
bovel to which Shakſpeare has an alluſion, intereſts curioſity, and 
acquires an importance: at leaſt, it becomes the object of a poetical 
atiquarian's inquiries. T. WARTON. 

Burton Dorſet is a village in Warwickſhire. Rirsox. 


There is likewiſe a village in Warwickſhire called Burton Haſtings. 
Among Sir A. Cockayn's poems (as Dr. Farmer and Mr. Steevens 
hve obſerved) there is an epigram on Sly and his ale, addreſſed to 
Mr. Clement Fiſher of 'Wincot. : * 

The text is undoubtedly right. 

There is a village in Warwickſhire called Barton on the Heath, 
where Mr, Dover, the ſounder of the Cotſwold games, lived, 

MALONE, 


y I am not beſtraught:] I once thought that if our poet 
üd not deſign to put a corrupted word into the mouth of the 
Tinker, we ought to read — diſtraught, i. e. diftrafled, So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 
« O, if I wake, ſhall I not be diffraught,” Kc, 
For there is no verb extant from which the participle beftraught can 
de formed. In Albion's England, however, by Warner, 1602, 1 
meet wich the wond as ſpelt by Shakſpeare: 
„% Now teares had drowned further ſpeech, till ſhe as one 
beflrought 
« Did crie, &c. 
Again, in the old Song, beginning, „ When griping grief, Kc. 
No. 53. Paradyſe of dainty Deuiſes, edit. 1576: 
„ Be-ſtraughttd heads relyef hath fouude.“ | 
pin, in Lord Surrey's tranſlation” of the 4th Book of Virgil's 
mid : 
« Well near befiraught, upſtart his heare for dread." 
| STEEVENS, 
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1 SERV. O, this it is that makes your lady mourn, Whi 
2 SERV, O, this it is that makes your ſervanyW Ever 


droop. L. 
Lonp. Hence comes it that your kindred ſhun And 
your houſe, As 1 
As beaten hence by your ſtrange lunacy, 3 
O, noble lord, bethink thee of thy birth; 
Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhment Scra 
And baniſh hence theſe abject lowly dreams: Anc 
Look, how thy ſervants do attend on thee, So \ 
ach in his office ready at thy beck. I 
Wilt chou have muſick? hark! Apollo plays, Thi 
I Mui, Th 
And twenty caged nightingales do fing: 
Or wilt thou ſleep? we'll have thee to a couch, | 
Softer and ſweeter than the luſtful bed Lik 
On purpoſe trimm'd up for Semiramis. Shi 
Say, thou wilt walk; we will beſtrew the ground: An 
Or wilt thou ride? thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd. 
Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. WI Or 
Doſt thou love hawking? thou haſt hawks will ſoar 1 © 
Above the morning lark: Or wilt thou hunt? 11 
Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, U 
And fetch ſhril! echoes from the hollow earth. 51 
1 SERV. Say, thou wilt courle; thy greyhounds W 
are as ſwift 5 A. 
As breathed flags, ay, fleeter than the roe. 
2 SERV. Doſt thou love pictures? we e will fetch 
thee ſtraight 
Adonis, painted by a running brook; C 
And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; C 
Befiraught ſeems to have been ſynonymous to diſtrauglt or dl- a 


traded. See Minſheu's DiCTs 1647: „ Befiratt, a Lat. diſtradus 
mente. Vi. Mad and Bedlam. MaALONS, 
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Which ſeem ro move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving ledges play with wind. 
Lord. We'll ſhow thee lo, as ſhe was a maid; 
And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurpris'd, 
As lively painted as the deed was done. 
3SERv. Or Daphne, roaming through a thorny 
wood ; 
Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear ſhe bleeds: 
And at that light ſhall ſad Apollo weep, 
So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn. 
LokpD. Thou art a lord, and nothing but a lord: 
Thou haſt a lady far more beautiful 
Than any woman 1n this waning age. 
1 SERV. And, till the tears, that ſhe hath ſhed 
| for thee, 
Like envious floods, o'er-ran \ her lovely face, 
She was the faireſt creature in the world; 
And yet ſhe is inferior to none. 
SLY. Am Ia lord? and have I ſuch a lady? 
Or do I dream? or have I dream'd till now? 
do not fleep: I ſee, I hear, I ſpeak; 
Iſmell ſweet favours, and I feel Tok things : — 
Upon my life, I am a lord, indeed; 
And not a tinker, nor Chriſtophero Sly. — 
Well, bring our lady hither to our ſight; 
And once again, a pot o' the ſmalleſt ale. 
2 SERV. Will't pleaſe your mightinels to waſh 
your hands? 
[ Servants preſent an ewer, baſon, and napkin. 
O, how we joy to ſce your wit reſtor'd ! 
0, that once more you knew but what you are! 
Theſe fifteen years you have been in a dream; 
Or, when you wak'd, ſo wak'd as if you ſlept. 
SLy. Theſe fifteen years! by my fay, a goodly nap. 


Vol. IX. Q 
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But did I never ſpeak of all that time? 

1 SERV. O, yes, my lord; but very idle words: 
For though you lay here in this goodly chamber, 
Yet would you ſay, ye were beaten out of door; 
And rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe; 

And ſay, you would preſent her at the leet, © 
Becaule ſhe brought lone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts; 
Sometimes, you would call out for Cicely Hacket, 
SLY. Ay, the woman's maid of the houſe. 
3 SERV. Why, fir, you know no houſe, nor no 
ſuch maid; 
Nor no ſuch men, as you have reckon'd up, — 
As Stephen Sly, and old John Naps of Greece,“ 


5 —— leet, At the Court-leet, or courts of the manor. 


Jonxs0x, 

And ſay, you would preſent her at the leet, 

Becauſe ſhe brought ſtone jugs, and no ſeal'd quarts: ] The leet is 
the Court-leet, or View of frank pledge, held anciently once a year, 
Within a particular hundred, manor, or lordſhip, before the ſteward 
of the leet. See Kitchen On Courts, 4th edit. 1663. The reſi. 
due of the matters of the charge which enſue," ſays that writer, 
on Court Leets, p. 21, Hare enquirable and preſentable, and are 
alſo puniſhable in aleet. He then enumerates the various articles, 
of which the following is the twenty-ſeventh: „ Alſo if tiplers ſell 
by cues and diſhes, or meaſures ſealed, or not ſealed, is inquirable,” 
See allo Caaratteriſmi, or Lenton's Leaſures, 12mo. 1631: * He 
Jan informer | transforms himſelfe into ſeveral ſhapes, to avoid 
ſuſpicion of inne-Aolders, and inwardly joyes at the fight of a blacke 
pot or jugge, knowing that their ſale by ſealed quarts, ſpoyles bis 
market.” MALONE. 

— John Nafs of Greece,] A hart of Greece, was a fat 
hart, Graiſſe, Fr. So, in the old ballad of Adam Bell, &c. 

„ Eche of them {lew a hart of greece.” 
Again, in Jves's Seleft Papers, at the coronation feaſt of Elizabeth 
of York, queen of King Henry Vil. among other diſhes were 
„ capons of high Greece. Is 

Perhaps this expreſſion was uſed to imply that John Neps (who 
might have been a real character] was @ fat man: or as Poins calls 
the afllociates of Falſtaff Trojans, john Naps might be called 4 
Grecian for ſuch another reaſon. SUreEvVeENs. : 

For old Jo Nas of Greece, read — ol Joln Neajs o th 
Green, BLACKSTONE, 


10 
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And peter Turf, and Henry Pimpernell; 5 


And twenty more ſuch names and men as theſe, 
Which never were, nor no man ever law. 


SLY. Now, Lord be thanked for my good amends! 
ALL. Amen. | | 
SLY. 1 thank thee; thou ſhalt no loſe by it. 


\ 


Enter the Page, as a lady, with Attendants. * 


PAGE. How fares my noble lord? 


SLY, Marry, I fare well; for here is cheer enough. 
Where is my wife? 


The addition ſeems to have been a common one. So, in our 
wthor's King Henry IV. P. II: 

„ Who is next? — Peter Bullcalf of the Green." 

In The London Chanticleers, a comedy, 1659, a ballad entitled 
„% George 0 the Green” is mentioned. Again, in our author's 
King Henry IV. P. Il: 1 beſeech you, fir, to countenance 
William Viſor of Woncot, againſt Clement Perkes o the hill.” — 
The emendation propoſed by Sir W. Blackſtone was allo ſuggeſted 
in Theobald's edition, and adopted by Sir T. Haumer. 

MALONE, 


5 In this place, Mr. Pope, and after him other editors, had in- 
troduced the three following ſpeeches, from the old play, 1607, 
I have already obſerved that it is by no means probable, that this 
ſormer comedy of The Taming of the Shrew was written by Shak- 
ſpeare, and have therefore removed them from the text: 

„% Sly. By the maſs, 1 think 1 am a lord indeed: 

* What is thy name? 

© Man. Sim, an it pleaſe your honour. 

„ Sly. Sim? that's as much as to ſay, Simeon, or Simon. Put 
forth thy hand, aud fill the pot.“ STEEVENS, 


6 Enter the Page, &c.] Thus in the original play: 
Enter the Boy in woman's attire. 

„ Slie. Sim, is this ſhe? 

© Lord. I, my lord. 

„ Slice. Maſle 'tis a pretty wench; what's her name? 

„% Boy. Oh that my lovelie lord would onc: vouchlafe 


Q 2 
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PAGE. Here, noble lord; W hat is thy will with 


her? 
Sly. Are you my wife, and will not call me 
huſband ? | 
My men ſhould call me—lord; I am your good- 
man, 
Pace. My huſband and my lord, my lord and 
huſband ; 
I am your wife in all obedience. ; 


SLy. I know it well: — What muſt I call ker 1 7 
Lord. Madam. 
SLY. Al'ce madam, or Joan madam ? 


Lorr. Madam, and nothing elſe; ſo lords call 
ladies, | 


© To looke on me, and leave theſe frantike fits! 
„% Or were I now but halfe ſo eloqueut 
% To paint in words what Ile performe in deedes, 
« I know your honour then would pittie me. 

© Sie. Harke you, miſtreſſe; will you eat a peece of bread? 
„ Come, fit downe on my knee: Sim, drinke to her, Sim; 
„% For ſhe and I will go to bed anon. 

© Lord. May it pleaſe you, your honour's plaiers be come 
« To offer your honour a plaie. 
« Slie. A plaie, Sim, O brave! be they my plaiers? 
« Lord. I wy lord. 
« Slie. Is there not a foole in the plaie? 
© Lord. Ves, my lord. 
Slice. When will they plaie, Sim? 
„ Lord, Even when it pleaſe your honour; they be readie. 
© Boy. My lord, Ile go bid them begin their plaie. 
„% Slie. Doo, but looke that you come againe, 
„% Boy. I warrant you, my lord; I will not leave you thus. 

: [ Exit Boy. 

„% Slie. Come, Sim, where be the plaiers? Sim, ſtand by we, 
And we'll flowt the plaiers out of their coates. 
© Lord. Ile cal them my loid. Ho, where are you there? 
„% Sound trumpets. 

„% Enter two young gentlemen, and @ man, and a Loy,” SUEEVENS: 


0 


* 


all 
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SLy. Madam wife,” they ſay, that I have dream'd, 
| and ſlept | 
Above ſome fifteen year and more. 

PACE. Ay, and the time ſeems thirty unto me; 
Being all this time abandon'd from your bed. 

SLy. Iis much; ——Servants, leave me and her 

alone. — 
Madam, undreſs you, and come now to bed.“ 

Pace. Thrice noble lord, let me entreat of you, 
To pardon me yet for a night or two; 

Or, if not ſo, until the ſun be ſet: 

For your phyſicians have expreſsly charg'd, 
In peril to incur your former malady, 

That I ſhould yet ablent me from your bed: 
J hope, this reaſon ſtands for my excuſe. 

SLY. Ay, it ſtands ſo, that I may hardly tarry ſo 
long. But F would be loth to fall into my dreams 
again; I will therefore tarry, in deſpite of the fleſh 
and the blood. | 


Enter a Servant. 


SERV. Your honour's players, hearing your 
amendment, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy, 
For ſo your doctors hold it very meet; 
Seeing too much ſadneſs hath congeal'd your blood, 
And melancholy is the nurſe of frenzy, 


7 Madam wiſe, ] Mr. Pope gives likewiſe the following prefix 
to this ſpeech from the elder play: 
© Sly, Come, fit down on my knee. Sim, drink to her. Ma- 
dam, &c, STEEVENS. 
6 come now to bed, |] Here Mr. Pope adds again, — Sim, drink 
to her. SIEEVENS. 
23 
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Therefore, they thought it good you hear a play, 


And frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thouſand harms, and lengthens life, 

Sly. Marry, 1 will; let them play it: Is nota 
commonty a Chriſtmas gambol, or a tumbling 
trick? 9 
Pack. No my good lord; it is more pleaſing 

ſtuff. 

SLy. What, honſhold ſtuff? 

Pack. It is a kind of hiſtory, 

SLy. Well, we'll ſee't: Come, madam wife, it 
by my fide, and let the world ſhip; we ſhall ncer 
be younger. [ They fit down, 


9 Is not a commonty a Chriſimas gambol, or a tending trick?] 
Thus the old copies; the modern ones read — It is not a commodity, 
&c. Common) for comedy, &c. STEEVENS, 


In the old play the players themſelves uſe the word ena 
corruptly for a comedy. BLACKSTONE, 
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AT I. GENE I. 


Padua. A public Place. 


Enter LucENTIO and T RANIO. 


Luc. Tranio, ſince—for the great defire J had 
To ſee fair Padua, nurſery of arts, — \ 

I am arriv'd for fruitful Lombardy, * 

The pleaſant garden of great Italy; 

And, by my ſather's love and leave, am arm'd 
With his good will, and thy good company, | 
Moſt truſty ſervant, well approv'd in all; 
Here let us breathe, and happily inſtitute 

A courle of learning, and ingenious * ſtudies. 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 

Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 

A merchant of great traſhck through the world, 
Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii, * 


* —— for ſruitful Lombardy, ] Mr. Theobald reads from. The 
former editions, inſtead of from had for. JOHNSON. 


Padua is a city of Lombardy, thereſore Mr, Theobald's emenda- 
tion is unnecellary. STEEVENS. 


? —— ingenious —] I rather think it was written — ingenz0us 
ludies, but of this and a thouſand. ſuch obſervations there is little 
certaiuty. JOHNSON. 


Ia Cole's Dictionary, 1677, it is remarked —— ** ingenuous and 
ingenious are too often confounded.” 

Thus, in The Match at Midnight, by Rowley, 1633: — Me- 
thinks he dwells in my opinion: a right ingenzous ſpirit, veil'd 
merely with the variety of youth, and wildneſs.“ 

Again, in The Bird in à Cage, 1633: 

« — — deal ingeniou/ly, ſweet lady.” Rerv. 

4 Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, &ce.] This paſſage, 1 think, 

mould be read and pointed thus: 


Q 4 


* 
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Vincentio his ſon,* brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, to ſerve all hopes conceiv'd, * 
'To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds: 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time |1 ſtudy, 
Virtue, and that part of philoſophy 


Piſa, renowned for grave citizens, 

Gave me my being, and my father firſt, 

A merchant of great traffick through the world, 

Vincentio, come of the bentivolit. 
In the next line, which ſhould begin a new ſentence, Vincentio his 
ſon, is the fame as Vincentio's ſon, which Mr. Heath not apprehend. 
ing, has propoſed to alter Vincentio inte Lucentio. It may be 
added, that Shakſpeare in other places expreſſes the gevitive caſe in 
the ſame improper manner.“ See Trot/us and Creſſida, AR II. ſc. i: 
„% Mars his 1deot.” And Twelfth Night, A& III. ſc. iii: The 
Count his gallies.” TyRWHITT, 


Vincentio, come of the Bentivolii.] The old copy reads — lin- 
centio's. The emendation was made by Sir T. Hanmer. I am vot 
ſure that it is right. Our author might have written: 

Vincentio's ſon, come of the Benlivolii. 

If that be the true reading, this line thould be conneRted with 
the following, and a colon placed after world in the preceding line; 
as is the caſe in the original copy, which adds ſome ſupport to the 
emendation now propoſed: 

Vincentio's ſon, come of the Benlivolii, 
Vincentio's ſon brought up in Florence, 
It ſhall become, &c. MALONE. 


5 Vincertio his ſon, ] The old copy reads — Vincentio's. STEEVENS. 
Vincentio's is here uſed as a quadtiſyllable. Mr. Pope, I ſuppoſe, 
not perceiving this, unnecellarily reads — Vincentio kis ſon, which 
has been too haftily adopted by the ſubſequent editors. MALONE- 


Could I have read the line, as a verſe, without Mr. Popes 
emendation, I would not not have admitted it. STEEVENS. 

® —— to ſerve all hopes conceiv'd,] Jo fulfil the expedations 
of his friends. MALOXE, | 


7 Virtue, and that part of philoſophy =] Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
and after him Dr. Warburton, read — to virtue; but formerly fly 
aud apply were indillerently uſed, as to fly or apply his ſtudies, 

; JoHx808. 

The word fly is afterwards uſed in this ſcene, and in the ſame 
manuer, by 'Tranio : 

% For who ſhall bear your part, &c. 
++ Keep houſe and fly his book?” M. MASON, 


a” 
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By virtue '{pecially to be achiev'd. 

Tell me thy mind: for I have Pila left, 

And am to Padua come; as he that leaves 

A ſhallow plaſh, to plunge him iu the deep, 

And with ſatiety ſeeks to quench his thirſt. 
TRA. Mi perdonate, * gentle maſter mine, 

Jam in all affected as yourſelf; 

Glad that you thus continue your reſolve, 

To ſuck the ſweets of {weet philoſophy. 

Only, good maſter, while we do admire 

This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 

Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, 1 pray; 

Or ſo devote to Ariltotle's checks, ? 


As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur'd : 


Talk logick * with acquaintance that you have, 
And practice rhetorick in your common talk; 
Mulick and poely uſe, to quicken you; * 

The mathematicks, and the metaphylicks, 


So, in The Nice Warton, an ancient interlude, 1560: 

© O ye children, let your time be well ſpent, 
* 46 Apply: your learning, and your elders obey.” 

Again, in Gaſcoigne's Suppoſes, 1566: „ feare he applyes his 
fludy ſo, that he will not leave the minute of an houre from his 
booke.'* MALONE, 

s Mi perdonate,] Old copy -M perdonato, The emendation 
was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens. MALONE. 

9 —— Ariflolle's checks, ] are, I ſuppoſe, the harſh rules of 
Ariftotle. STEEVENS. 

Such as tend to check and reſtrain the indulgence of the paſſions. 

MALONE. 

Tranio is here deſcanting on academical learning, and mentions 
by name fix of the ſeven liberal ſciences. I ſuſpec this to be a 
miſ-priat, made by ſome copyiſt or compoſitor, for ethicks, The 
ſenſe confirms it. BLACKSTOXE, 

* Talk l/ogick—] Old copy Ball. Cotreded by Mr. Rowe. 

MALONE. 

3 —— to quicken you;] i. e. animate, So, in All's well that 
ends well: 

Hic ten a rock, and make you dance canary.” STEVENS. 
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Fall to them, as you find your ſtomach ſerves you: 
No profit grows, where is no pleaſure ta'en ; — 
In brief, fir, ſtudy what you moſt affect. 

Luc. Gramercies, Trauio, well doſt thou adviſe, 
If, Biondello, thou wert come aſhore, 
We conld at once put us in readineſs ; 
And take a lodging, fit to entertain 
Such friends as time in Padua ſhall beget. 
But ſtay awhile: What company is this? 

TRA. Maſter, ſome ſhow, to welcome us to town, 


Enter BAPTISTA, KATHARINA, BIANCA, GREMIO,and 
HourTENSIO. LUCENTIO and TRANIO and afide, 


BAP. Gentlemen, importune me no further, 
For how I firmly am reſolv'd you know; 
That is, — not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder: 
If either of you both love Katharina, 
Becauſe I know you well, and love you well, 
Leave ihall you have to court her at your pleaſure, 
Gre. To cart her rather: She's too rough for me:— 
There, there Hortenſio, will you any wife? 
KATH. I pray you, ſir, To Bar.] is it your will 
To make a ſtale of me amongſt thele mates ? 
Hor. Mates, maid! how mean you that? no 
mates for you, 
Unleſs you were of gentler, milder mould, A 
KATH. I'faith, fir, you ſhall never need to ſear; - 
I wis, it is not half way to her heart: 


But, if it were, doubt not, her care ſhould be 2 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd tool, P 
And paint your face, and uſe you like a fool. ; 

Hor. From all ſuch devils, good Lord, deliver us! 8 


GRE. And me too, good Lord! 
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u: Tra. Huſh, maſter! here is ſome good paſtime 
toward ; 
That wench is ſtark mad, or wonderful froward, 
iſe. Loc. But in the other's ſilence I do ſee 


Maids' mild behaviour and ſobriety. 
Peace, Tranio. 
TRA. Well ſaid, males; mum! and gaze your fill. 
Bay. Gentlemen, that 1 may ſoon make good 
What J have ſaid, —Bianca, get you in: 
And let it not diſpleaſe thee, good Bianca; 
For I will love thee ne'er the leſs, my girl. 
KATH. A pretty peat! * 'tis beſt 
Put finger in the eye, —an ſhe knew why. 
BIAN. Siſter, content you in my diſcontent. — 
dir, to your pleaſure humbly I ſub ſcribe: 
My books, and inſtruments, ſhall be my company; 
On them to look, and practiſe by myſelf. 
Luc. Hark, Tranio! thou may'ſt hear Minerva 
ſpeak. Aſide. 
Hor. Signior Baptiſta, will you be ſo ſtrange?“ 
Sorry am 1, that our good will effects 
kianca's grief, 


* 4 pretty peat! ] Prat or et is a word of endearment from petit, 
little, as if it meant pretty little thing. JOHNSON. 
This word is uſed in the old play of King Leir (not Shakſpeare's :) 
„% Con. I marvel, Ragan, how you can eudure 
+ To ſee that proud, pert fiat, our youngelt ſiſter,“ Kc. 
Again, in Coridon's Song, by Tho. Lodge; publiſhed in England's 
Helicon, ' 1600: 
« And God ſend every pretty prate, 
© Heigh hoe the pretty peate,”' Kc. 
and is, I believe, of Scotch extraction. I find it in one of the 
proverbs of that country, where it ſigniſtes darling. 
© He has fault of a wife, that marries mam's pet.” i. e. He is 
in great want of a wife who marries one that is her mother's 
darling. STEEVENS, 
e ſtrange? ] That is, ſo odd, ſo different from others in 
your conduct. JOHNSON, 
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Gne. Why, will you mew her up, 
Signior Baptiſta, ſor this fiend of hell, 
And make her bear the penance of her tongue? 
Bay. Gentlemen, content ye; I am refolv'd:— 
Go in, Bianca. [ Exit Blaxca, 
And for I know, ſhe kirk moſt delight 
In muſick, inſtruments, and poetry, 
Schoolmaflers will 1 keep within my houſe, 
Fit to inſtruct her youth.—If you, Hortenſio, 
Or ſignior Gremio, you, know any ſuch, 
Prefer them hither; for to cunning men“ 
I will be very kind, and liberal 
To mine own children in gocd bringing- up; 
And ſo farewell. Katharina you may ſtay; 
For I have more to commune with Bianca. | Exil. 
KaTH. Why, and I truſt, I may go too, May I not? 
What, ſhall T be appointed hours; as though, belike, 
I knew not what to take, and what to leave? Ha! 
Exil. 
Gre. You may go to the devil's dam; your gifts 
are ſo good, here is none will hold you. Their love 
is not ſo great, Hortenſio, but we may blow our 
nails together, and faſt it fairly out; ” our cake's 


5 —— cunning men, ] Cunning had not yet loſt its original ſigni- 
fication of knowing, learned, as may be obſerved in the trauſlation 
of the Bible. JOHNSON. 

— Our gifts — ] Gifts for endowments, MALONE., 

So, before in this comedy? 


40 a woman's gift, 
„% To rain a ſhower of commanded tears.” STEEvexs. 
7 —— Their love is not ſ great, Hortenſio, but we may blow our 


nails together, and faſt it fairly out ; | I cannot conceive whoſe love 
Gremio can mean by the words their love, as they had been talking 
of no love but that which they themſelves felt for Bianca, We 
muſt therefore read, our love, inſtead of their. M. MASON. 
Perhaps we ſhould read—Your love. In the old manner of 
writiug yr Rood for either their or your. The editor of the third 
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dough on both ſides. Farewell:—Yet, for the love 
| bear my ſweet Bianca, if I can by any means light 
on a fit man, to teach her that wherein ſhe delights, 
| will wiſh him tother father.“ 

Hor. So will I, ſignior Gremio : But a word, I 
pray. Though the nature of our quarrel yet never 
brook'd parle, know now, upon advice, it toucheth 
us both, —that we may yet again have acceſs to our 
fair miſtreſs, and be happy rivals in Bianca's love, — 
to labour and effect one thing * 

GRE. What's that, I pray? 

Hor. Marry, fir, to get a huſband for her iter. 

GRE. A huſband! a devil. 

Hog. I ſay, a huſband. 

GRE. I ſay, a devil: Thinb'ſt thou, Hortenſio, 
though her father be very rich, any man is ſo very 
a fool to be married to hell? 

Hok. Tuſh, Gremio! thoughit paſs your patience, 
and mine, to endure her loud alarums, why, man, 
there be good fellows in the world, an a man could 
light on them, would take her with all faults, and 
money enough. f 

Gate, I cannot tell: but I had as s lief take her 
dowry with this condition, —to be whipp'd at the 
high-croſs every morning. 


folio and ſome modern editors, with, I think, leſs probability, read 
eur, Tf their love be right, it muſt mean — the good will of 
Baptiſta and Bianca towards us. MALONE. 
* —— T1 will wiſh kim to her father. ] i. e. I will recommend him. 
So, in Muck ado about Nothing: 
« To wiſh him wreſtle with affedion.“ REED. 
9 —— upon advice, | i. e. on conlideration, or refledion. So, 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 
+ How {hall I dote on her, with more advice, 
6+ That thus, without advice, begin to love her!” 
STEEVENS. 
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Hor. Faith, as you ſay, there's ſmall choice in 
Totten apples. But, come; fince this bar in lau 
makes us friends, it {hall be fo far forth [riendly 
maintain'd,— till by helping Baptiſta's eldeſt daugh. 
ter to a huſband, we ſet his youngeſt free for a huſ. 
band, and then have to't afreſh. —Sweet Bianca! 
Happy man be lus dole! * He that runs faſteſt, gets 
the ring. How ſay you, fignior Gremio? 

GRE. I am agreed: and 'would I had given him 
the beſt horſe in Padua to begin his wooing, that 
would thoroughly woo her, wed her, and bed her, 
and rid the houſe of her. Come on. 

[ Excunt GREMIO and HORTENSI0. 

Tra. | Advancing. ] I pray, fir, tell me,—Is is 

poſſible ; 

That love ſhould of a ſudden take ſuch hold? 

Luc. O, Tranio, till I found it to be true, 
I never thought it poſſible, or likely; 
But ſee! while idly I ſtood looking on, 
I found the effect of love in idleneſs: 
And now 1n plainneſs do confels to thee, — 
That art to me as fecret, and as dear, 
As Anna to the queen of Carthage was,— 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, 'Franio, 
If 1 achieve not this young modeſt girl : 
Counſel me Tranio, for I know thou canſt; 
Aſſiſt me, 'T'ranio, for I know thou wilt. 


9 Happy man be his dole!] A proverbial expreſſion. It is uſel 
in Damon and Fitlias, 1591. Dole is any thing dealt out or diſtri- 
buted, though its original meauing was the proviſion given away 
at the doors of great men's houſes, STEEVENS. 

In Cufid's Revenge, by Beaumont and Fletcher, we meet with a 
ſimilar expreſhon, which may ſerve to explaia that before us: Then 


happy man be his forlune! 1, e. May his fortune be that of a happy ol 
man! MALONE. | 
* —— He that runs ſaſleſt, gets the ting. ] An alluſion to the tn 


ſport of runuing at the ring, Doc. 
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ce in Tra. Maſter, it is no time to chide you now; 
lay Affection is not rated from the heart: 

idly WF If love have touch dyou, nought remains but ſo, \—— 
agb. Redime te capium quam queas minimo.“ 

hul. Loc. Gramercies, lad; go forward: this contents; 
The reſt will comfort, for thy counlel's ſound. 


|< —wP 


gets Tra. Maſter, you look'd fo longly ® on the maid, 
Perhaps you mark'd not what's the pith of all. 

um Luc. O yes, I ſaw ſweet beauty in ker face, 

hat WI Such as the daughter of Agenor 7 had, 


That made great Jove to humble him to her hand, 
When with his knees he kiſs'd the Cretan ſtrand. 


Er 


18 3 —— is not rated — ] Is not driven out by chiding. MALONE. 


So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
© .—— tis to be chid, 
„% As we rate boys.” STEEVENS., 


J love have touch'd you, nought remains but ſo, ] The next line 
ſtom Terence ſhows that we ſhould read: 
If Love hath toyl'd you, —— 
i, e. taken you in his toils, his nets. Alluding to the ceptus ef, 
label, of the ſame author. WARBURTON, 


It is a common expreſhon at this day to ſay, when a bailiff has 
arreſted a man, that he has toucked him on the ſhoulder. Therefore 
touck'd is as good a tranllation of caplus, as toyl'd would be. Thus, 
in As you Like it, Roſalind ſays to Orlando: „ Cupid hath clap? 
him on the ſhoulder, but I warrant him heart-whole.'” M. Maso. 


5 Redime, &c.] Our author had this line from Lilly, which 1 
mention, that it may not be brought as an argument for his learning. 


Jokxsůox. 

Dr. Farmer's pamphlet aflords an additional proof that this line 

| was taken from Lilly, and not from Terence; becauſe it is quoted, 
. as it appears in the grammarian, and not as it appears in the poet. 


It is introduced alſo in Decker's Bellman's Night-Walk, &c. It 
may be added, that captus eft, habet, is not in the ſame play which 
ſurniſhed the quotation. STEEVENS, 

* —— longly -] i. e. longingly. I have met with no example 
ef this adverb. STEEVENS, 

7 —— deughter of Agenor — ] Europa, for whoſe ſake Jupiter 
iransformed himſelf into a bull. STEEVENS, 
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TrA. Saw you no more? mark'd you not, hoy 
her ſiſter 
Began to ſcold; and raiſe up ſuch a ſtorm, 
That mortal ears might hardly endure the din ? 
Luc. Tranio, I ſaw her coral lips to move, 
And with her breath ſhe did perfume the air; 
Sacred, and ſweet, was all I ſaw in her. 
IEA. Nay. then, 'tis time to ſtir him from his trance, 
I pray, awake, fir; If you love the maid, 
Bend thoughts and wits to achieve her. Thus it 
| flands:— 
Her elder ſiſter is ſo curſt and ſhrewd, 
That, till the father rid his hands of her, 
Maſter, your love mult live a maid at home; 
And therefore has he cloſely mew d her up, 
Becauſe ſhe ſhall not be annoy'd ” with ſuitors, 
Luc. Ah, Tranio, what a cruel father's he! 
But art thou not advis'd, he took ſome care 
To get her cunning ſchoolmaſters to inſtruct her? 
TRA. Ay, marry, am J, ſir; and now "tis plotted. 
Luc. 1 have it, Tranio. 
Tra. 1 Maſler, for my hand, 
Both our inventions meet and jump in one. 
Luc. Tell me thine firſt. 
TRA. You will be ſchoolmaſter, 
And undertake the teaching of the maid : 
That's your device. 
As. It is: May it be done? 
Tra. Not poſſible; For who ſhall bear your part, 
And be in Padua here Vincentio's ſon? 
Keep houſe, and ply his book; welcome his friends; 
Viſit his countrymen, and banquet them ? 


7 —— fhe ſhall \not be aun, — ] Old copy — ſhe will not. 
Correded by Mr. Rowe, Maro. 


ow 


ce, 


it 


— 


wo 
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Loc. Baſta;* content thee; for I have it full.“ 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houle; 
Nor can we be dillinguill'd by our faces, 

For man, or maſter: then it follows thus ;,— 
Thou ſhalt be maſter, Tranio, in my ſtead, 
Keep houſe, and port,“ and ſervants, as I ſhould: 
| will ſome other be; ſome Florentine, 

Some Neapolitan, or mean man of Pifa *— 

Tis hatch'd, and ſhall be ſo:—Tramo, at once 
Uncaſe thee; take my colour'd hat and cloak: 
When Biondello comes, he waits on thee, 

But I will charm him firſt to keep his tongue. 

TRA. So had you need. [ They exchange habits, 

In brief, fir, fith it your pleaſure 1s, 

And I am tied to be obedient; 

(For ſo your father charg'd me at our parting ; 
Be ſerviceable to my ſon, quoth he, 

Although, I think, 'cwas in another ſenſe,) 
Jam content to be Lucentio. 

Becauſe ſo well 1 love Lucentio. 

Luc. Tranio, be ſo, becauſe Lucentio loves: 
And let me be a ſlave, to achieve that maid 


Whole ſudden ſight hath thrall'd my wounded eye. 


s Baſta;) i. e. 'tis enough; Italian and Spaniſh, This expreſbon 
occurs in The "Meg Lover, and The Little French Lawyer, of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, STEEVENS. 


I have it fall. ] i. e. conceive our flratagem in its full 
extent, I have already planned the whole of it. So, ia Otello? 
„I have it, "tis engender d ——, STEEVENS. 


—— fort, ] Port, is figure, ſhow, appearance, JOHNSON, 
So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
„lis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
„% How much I have diſabled mine eſtate 
« By ſomething ſhowing a more lwelling port 
„% Than my faint meaus would grant continuance.” REROD. 
* —— or mean man of Piſa, | The old copy, regardleſs of metre, 
reads — Tcaner. STEEVENS., 


Vol. IX. R 
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Enter BIONDELLO. 


Here comes the rogue. —Sirrah, where have you 
been? 
Blox. Where have I been? Nay, how now, where 
are you? 
Maſter, has my fellow Tranio ſtol'n your clothes? 
Or you ſtol'n his? or both? pray, what's the news? 
Luc, Sirrah, come hither ; 'tis no time to jeſt, 
And therefore frame your manners to the time. 
Your fellow Tranio here, to ſave my life, 
Pats my apparel and my countenance on, 
And I for my eſcape have put on his; 
For in a quarrel, ſince I came aſhore, 
I kill d a man, and fear I was deſcried: * 
Wait you on him, I charge you, as becomes, 
While I make way from hence to ſave my life: 
You underſtand me? 
Brow. | I, fir? ne'er a whit. 
Luc. And not a jot of 'Tranio in your mouth; 


Tranio is chang'd into Lucentio. 


Bion. The better for him; Would, I were ſo 


too | 
Tra. So would I.“ ſaich, boy, to have the next 
wih after, — 
That Lucentio indeed had Baptiſta's youngeſt 
daughter. 


* —— and fear I was deſcried:] i. e. I fear I was obſerv'd in 
the ad of killing him. The editor of the third folio reads — 1 am 

deſcricd; which has been adopted by the modern editors, 
MALONE, 


So would J,] The old copy has—could, Correded by Mr, 
Rowe. MALONE, 


Ou 


cre 


s ? 
8 


[t, 
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Bat, firrah, —not for my ſake, but your maſter's, — 
I adviſe 

You uſe your manners diſcreetly in all kind of com- 
panies : 

When I am alone, why, then I am Tranio; 

But in all places elſe, your maſter* Lucentio. 

Luc. Tranio, let's go :— 
One thing more reſts, that thvſelf execute ;— 
To wake one among thele wooers: 1! thou alk me 


why, — 
Sufficeth, my reaſons are both good and weighty, 
. [ Exeunt, © 
1 SERV. My lord, you nod; you do not mind the 


play. 
SLy. Yes, by ſaint Aune, do I. A good matter, 


ſurely; Comes there any more of it? 

PAGE. My lord, tis but begun. 

SLy. 'Tis a very excellent prece of work, madam 
lady; Mould't were done ! 


4 —— your mater —] Old copy — you maſter, Correded by 
the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 

r good and weighty.) The diviüon for the ſecond ad of 
this play is neither marked in the tolio nor quarto editions, 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have meant the firſt ad to conclute here, 
where the ſpeeches of the Tinker are introduced; though they 
have been hitherto thrown to the end oft the frſt ad, according to 
a modern aud arb.tury regulation, STEEVENS, 

„ Exeunt. ] Here in the old copy we have — «+ The Preſenters 
above ſpeak. ''— meaning Sly, &c. who were placed in a baicony 
raiſed at the back of the lage. After the words — Would it 


were done, the marginal dire&ion is — They fit and mark. 
Marek. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame, Before Hortenſio's Hovuſe. 
Enter PETRUCHIO and GRUMIO. 


Pr. Verona, for a while I take my leave, 
To ſee my friends in Padua; but, of all, 
My beſt beloved and approved friend, 
Hortenſio; and, I trow, this is his houſe: 
Here, firrah Grumio; knock, I ſay. 

Gru. Knock, fir! whom ſhould I knock? is 
there any man has rebus'd your worſhip?“ 

Pr. Villain, I ſay knock me here ſoundly. 

Gru. Knock you here,” fir? why, fir, what am], 
fir, that 1 ſhould knock you here, fir? 

PET. Villain, I ſay, knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well, or I'll knock your knave's pate, 

Gnu. My maſter is grown quarrelſome: I ſhould 

knock you firſt, 

And then I know after who comes by the worſt, 

Per. Will it not be? | 
Faith, firrah, an you'll not knock, T'll wring it;“ 
I'll try bow you can ſol, fa, and ſing it. 

| He wrings GRUMIO by the ears. 


6 —— has rebus'd your worſhip ? What is the meaning of rebus'd? 
or is it a falſe print for abuws'd? TyxwairlTt, 


7 Knock you here, | Grumio's pretenſions to wit have a firong 
reſemblance to thoſe of Dromio in The Comedy of Errors; and this 
circumſtance makes it the moie probable that theſe two plays were 
written at uo great diſtauce of time from each other. 

MALONF, 

* —— wring it:] Here ſeems to be a quibble between ringing at 
a door, aud wringing 4 man's cars, STEVENS. 


— 
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GR. Help, maſters,” help! my maſter is mad. 
PEr. Now knock when 1 he” ſirrah! vite 


lain ! 


Euter HoRTENS10.. 


Hor. How now? what's the matter? My old 
friend Grumio! and my good friend Petruchio! — 
low do you all at Verona? 


PEI. Signior Hortenſio, come you to part the 
fray ? 
Con tutto il core bene trovato, may I ſay. 
Hok. Alla noſlra caſa bene venulo, 
Molto honoralo ſignor mio Petruchio. 
Riſe, Grumio, riſe; we will compound this quarrel. 
Gnu. Nay, 'tis no matter, what he leges in 
Latin. *—If this be not a lawful cauſe for me to 


v Help, maſters, ] The old copy reads lere; and in ſeveral 
other places in this play miffreſs, inſtead of maſters, Corrected by 
Mr. Iheobald, In the Mis, of our author's age M was the common 
abbreviation of Maſter and Miſtreſs. Hence the miſtake. See The 
Merchant of Venice, Ad V. 1600, and 1623: 

++ What ho, M. [Maſter] Lorenzo, and M. [Miſtreſs] Lorenzo. 

MALONE. 


* —— what he leges in Latin. ] i, e. I ſuppoſe, what he alleges 
In Latin. Petruchio has been juſt ſpeaking Italian to Hortenho, 
which Grumio miſtakes for the other language. STEEVENS, 


I cannot help ſuſpeQing that we ſhould read — Nay, "tis no matter 
what be leges in Latin, if this be not @ lawful cauſe for me to leave 
7 his ſervice. Look you, fir. — That is, «+ "Tis no matter what is law, 
if this be not a lawful cauſe, &c. TykWHITT. 


Tyrwhitt's amendment and explanation of this paſſage is 
evidently right. Mr. Steevens appears to have been a little abſent 
when he wrote his note on it. He forgot that Italian was Grumio's 
native language, and that therefore he could not poſſibly miſtake it 
| for Latin. M. Maso. 


| am grateful to M. M. Maſon for his hint, which may prove 
beneticial to me on ſome future occaſion, though at the preſent 
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leave his ſervice, Look you, ſir, he bid me knock 
him, and rap him ſoundly, fir: Well, was it fit for 
a ſervant to uſe his maſter ſo; being, perhaps, (for 
aught J ſee,) two and thirty, —a pip out?? 
Whom, 'wouid to God, I bad well knock'd at firſt, 
Then had not Grumio come by the worſt. 
Pr. A ſenſeleſs villain!— Good Hortenſio, 
I bade the raſcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. 
Gu. Knock at the gate !—O heavens! 
Shake you not theſe words plain, —Strrah, knock me 
here, 
Na me here, knock me well, and knock me ſoundly? 
And come you now with—knocking at the gate? 
Per. Sirrah, be gone, or talk not, I adviſe you. 
Hor, Petruchio, patience; I am Grumio's pledge: 
Why, this is a heavy chance 'twixt him and you; 
Your ancient, truſty, pleaſant ſervant Grumio. 


moment it will not operate fo forcibly as to change my opinion, 
I was well aware that Italian was Grumio's native language, but 
was not, nor am now, certain of our author's attention to 
this ciicumſtauce, becauſe his Italians neceſlarily ſpeak Engliſh 
throughout the play, with the exception of a few colloquial ſeu- 
tences. So little regard does our author pay to petty proprieties, 
that as often as Stgrior, the Italian appellation, does not occur to 
him, or ſuit the meaſure of his verſe, he gives us in its toom, 
„Sir Viucentio, aud Sir Lucentio,'” STEEVENS., 


* ——&@ pip out?] The old copy has —feepe. CorreQed by 


Mr. Tope. MALOKE. 


* —— knock me ſoundl?] Shakſpeare ſeems to deſign a ridi- 


cule on this clipped and ungramwatical phiaſeology; which yet he 
bas introduced in Othello : 
„ pray talk me of Caſſio. 
It occurs again, and more improperly, in heroic tranſlation : 
upon advantage ſpide, 
% Did wouud me Nolphey on the leg, Ke. | 
Arthur Golding's Ovid, B. V. p. 66. b. 
STEEVENS» 


ad — — — 
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And tell me now, ſweet friend, —what, happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona? 
PeT. Such wind as ſcatters young men through 
the world, | 
To ſeek their fortunes further than at home, 
Where ſmall experience grows. But, in a few,“ 
Signior Hortenſio, thus it ſtands with me :— 
Antonio, my. father, is deceas'd; 
And I have thruſt myſelf into this maze, 
Haply to wive, and thrive, as beſt I may: 
Crowns in my purle J have, and goods at home, 
And fo am come abroad to ſee the world. 
Hor. Petruchio, ſhall I then come roundly to 
thee, | 
And wiſh thee to a ſhrewd ill-favour'd wife? 
Thou'dſt thank me but a little for my counſel : 
And yet I'll promiſe thee ſhe ſhall be rich, 
And very rich :—but thou'rt too much my friend, 
And Vil not wiſh thee to her. 
Per. Signior Hortenſio, 'twixt ſuch friends as 
we, 
Few words ſuffice: and, therefore, if thou know 
One rich enough to be Petruchio's wife, 
(As wealth is burthen of my weoing dance,“ 
Be ſhe as foul as was Florentius' love.” 
* Where ſmell experience grows, But, in a few, ] In à ſeu, 
means the fame as in ſhort, in few words. JOHNSON. 
So, in K. Henry IV. Part II: 
* In few; — his death, whoſe ſpirit lent a fire,” &c. 
| | STEEVENS, 
& (4s weallk is burthen of my wooing dance,)] The burthen of a 
dance is an expreſſion which I have never heard; the burthen of 
his wooing ſong bad been more proper. JOHNSON, 
7 Br ſhe es foul as was Florentins love,] I ſuppoſe this alludes 
to the ory of a Florentine, which is met with in the eleventh Book 


of Thomas Lnpton's Thouſand Notable Things, and perhaps in other 
Colle tions. h 
R 4 
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As old as Sibyl, and as curſt and ſhrewd 
As Socrates' Xantippe, or a worſe, 
She moves me not, or not removes, at leaſt, 


„ 39. A Florentine young gentleman was ſo deceived by the 
luſtre- and orientneſs of her jewels, pearls, rings, lawns, ſcarfes, 
laces, gold ſpangles, and other gaudy devices, that he was taviſhed 
overniglit, and was mad tiil the marriage was ſolemnized. But 
next morning by light viewing of her before ſhe was fo gorgeoully 
trim'd up, ſhe was ſuch a leane, vellow, riveled, deformed crealure, 
that he never lay with her, nor lived with her afterwards; and 
would (ay that he had married himſelt to a ſtiuking houſe of office, 
painted over, arid ſet out with fine garments: and ſo for grief 
contumed away in melancholy, and at laſt poyloned himſelf. 
Gomeſtus, lib. 3. de Sal. Gen. cap. 22. FARMER. 


The allufion is to a ſtory told by Gower in the firſt book D⸗ 
Con feſſiene Amantis. Florent is the name of a knight who had 
bouud himſelf to marry a deformed hag, provided the taught him 
the ſolution of a riddle on which his life depended. The following 
15 the deſcription of her: 

« Florent his wofull heed up lifte, 

© And ſaw this vecke, where that ſhe Ct, 

«© Which was the lotheft wighte 

© That ever man caſte on bis eye: 

„% Hir noſe baas, bir browes hie, 

„% Hir eyes ſmall, and depe ſette, 

„% Hir chekes ben with teres wette, 

„% And rivelyn as an empty ikyn, 

„% Hangyng downe unto the chyn; 

„% Hir lippes ſhronken ben for age, 

„% There was no grace in hir viſage. 

« Hir front was narowe, hir lockes hore, 

«© She loketh foorth as doth a more: 

© Hir necke is ſhorte, hir ſhulders courbe, 
\ © That might a mans luſte diſtourbe: 

„% Hir bodie great, and no thyng ſmall, 

„% And ſhortly to deſcrive hir all, 

« She hath no lith without a lacke, 

„% But like unto the woll ſacke: ke —— 

©« Though ſhe be the ſoulefte of all,” Kc. 

This ſtory might have been borrowed by Gower from an older 
narrative in the Gefla Romanorum. See the Introductory Diſcourſe 
to The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edition, Vol. IV. 
P- 153, STEEVENS, : 
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Aſſection's edge in me; were ſhe as rough 
As are the ſwelling Adriatick ſeas: 
I come to wive it wealthily in Padua; 

If wealthily, then happily in Padua. | 
Gru. Nay, look you, fir, he tells you flatly what 
his mind is : Why, give him gold enough, and marry 
him to a puppet, ar an aglet-baby ;* or an old trot 
with ne'er a tooth in her head, though ſhe have as 
many diſeaſes as two and filty horſes :* why nothing 

comes amils, ſo money comes withal. 

Hos. Petruchio, ſince we have ſtepp'd thus far in, 
J will continue that I broach'd in jeſt. 
I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife 
With wealth enough, and young, and beanteous : 
Brought ap, as beſt becomes a gentlewoman : 
Her only fault (and that is faults enough,)“ 


* —— were ſhe as rough—] The old copy reads—were ſhe is as 
rough, Correaed by the editor of the ſecond folio. 
| MALONE. 


9 —— aglet=baby ;] i. e. a diminutive being, not exceeding in 
ſize the tag of a point. | 

So, in J7eronimo, 1605 : 

„ And all thoſe ſtars that gaze upon her face, 
Are aglets on her fleeve-pins and her train.” 
| STEEVENS, 

An aglet-baby was a ſmall image or head cut on the tag of a 
point, or lace. That ſuch figures were ſometimes appended to 
them, Dr. Warburton has proved, by a pallage in Mezeray, the 
French hiſtorian :—** portant meme ſur les a:guillettes [points] des 
petites {ttes de mort. Matrox. | 

* —— as many diſeaſes as two and fiſly horſes :) I ſuſped this 
pillage to be corrupt, though | know not how to reäify ii— II 
fty diſeaſes of @ horſe ſeem to have been proverbial. So, in The 
Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1608 : ++ O ſtumbling jade! the ſpavin o'crtake 
thee ! the fiſty diſcaſes ſtop thee!” MALOxxE. 

3 —— and that is faults enough,)] And that one is itſelf a hoſt 
of faults. The editor of the ſecond folio, who has becn copied 
by all the ſubſequeat editors, unneceſſarily reads — and that is fault 
trough, MALOXE. 
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Is, —that ſhe is intolerably curſt, 


And ſhrewd,* and froward ; ſo beyond all meaſare, 


That were, my ſlate, far worler than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 
Pet. Hortenſio, peace; thou know'ſt not gold's 
effect : 
Tell me her father's name, and 'tis enough; 
For I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack, 
Hor. Her father is Baptiſta Minola, 
An affable and courteous gentleman : 
Her name 1s, Katharina Minola, 
Renown'd in Padua for her ſcolding tongue. 

Pfr. I know her father, though I know not her; 
And he knew my deceaſed father well :— 

I will not fleep, Hortenſio, till I ſce her; 
And thercfore let me be thus bold with you, 
To give you over at this firſt encounter, 
Unleſs you will accompany me thither. 

GR. I pray you, fir, let him go while the humour 
laſts. O' my word, and ſhe knew him as well as! 
do, ſhe would think ſcolding would do little good 
upon him: She may, perhaps, call him half a ſcore 
knaves, or ſo : why, that's nothing; an he begin 
once, he'll rail in his rope-tricks.* I'Il tell you 

4 fſlirewd,) here means, having the qualities of a ſhrew, 
The adjeQive is now uſed only in the ſenſe of acute, intelligent. 
MALONE, 


I believe ſhrewd only ſignifies bitter, ſevere. So, in As you Like it, 
ſc. ult: 
„% That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us.” 
STEFVENS, 
—— an he begin once, he'll rail in his rope-tricks.] This is ob- 
ſcure. Sir Thomas Hanmer feads— ll rail in kis thetorick; I'll 
tell you, &c, Rhetorick agrees very well with figure in the ſuc- 
ceeding part of the ſpeech, yet I am inclined to believe that 7%. 
nicks is the true word. JOHNSON. 
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what, ür. —an ſhe ſtand him © but a little, he will 
trow a figure in her face, and ſo disfigure her with 
it, that {he ſhall have no more eyes to ſee withal 
than a cat: You know him not, fir. 


In Romeo and Juliet, Shakſpeare uſes rofery for roguery, and 
therefore certainly wrote rope-trichs. 

Rope-tricks we may ſuppoſe to mean tricks of which the contriver 
would deſerve the rope. STEEVENS, 


Rope-tricks is certainly lah ns Repay or robe-tricis originally 
fonitied abuſive language, without any determinate idea; ſuch 
unguage as parrots are taught to ſpeak, So, in Hudidras: 

„% Could tell what ſubt'leſt parrots mean, 

«© That ſpeak, and think contrary clean; 

© What member tis of whom they talk, 

© When they cry rope, and walk, knave, walk.” 

The following paſlage in Wilſon's Arte of Rhetorique, 1553, 
ſnews that this was the meaning of the term: © Another good 
fellow in the countrey, being an officer and majour of a toune, and 
cefirous to ſpeak like a fine learned man, having Juſt occaſion to 
rebuke a runuegate fellow, ſaid after this wiſe in great heate : 
Thou yagram and vacation kneve, If I take thee any more within 
the circumciſion of my damnacion, I will fo corrupte thee that 
all vacation knaves ſhall take ill ſample by thee. This the author 
in the margin calls „ rop/-7tpe chiding. So, in May-4ay, a comedy 
by Chapman, 16it : ++ Lord ! how you roll in your rTopc-ripe 
terms, MALONE., 

* —— ſtand kim—] i. e. wichſtand, reſiſt him, 

— STPEVENS. 


7 —— that ſhe ſhall have no more eyes to ſee withal than à cat: 1] 
The humour of this paſlage | do not underſtand. This animal is 
remarkable for the keennels of its fight. To the Caſtell of Laboure, 
however, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1506, is the following 
line: „ That was as blzreyed as a cat.” 

There are two proverbs which auy reader who can, may apply 
to this alluſion of Grumio : 

© Well might the cat wink when both her eyes were out.“ 
„% A mrvff{-d cat was never a good hunter.” 


The firſt is iu Ray's ,Collefton, the lecond in Kelly's. 
STEEVENS, | 


It may mean, that he ſhall ſwell up her eyes with blows, till 
ſhe ſhall ſeem to peep with a contracted pupil, like a cat in the 
light, JOHNSON. 
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Hor, Tarry, Petruchio, I muſt go with thee; Have 


For in Bapti'ta's keep“ my treaſure is: And 
He hath the jewel of my life in hold, 
His y oungelit daughter, beautiful Bianca; Ente 


And ler withholds from me, aud other more 

S1:tOrs to her, and rivals in my love: 

Suppolng it a thing impoflible, 

(For thoſe defects J have before rehears'd,) 

That ever Katharina will be wood, 

T rereſore this order hath Baptiſta twen ; ?% 

Jat none ſhall have accels unto Bianca, 

4:1 Katharine the curſt have got a huſband. 
GRru. Katharine the curſt! 

A title for a maid, of all titles the worſt. 
Hor. Now hall my friend Petruchio do me grace; 

And offer me, diſzuis'd in ſober robes, 

To old Bapuila as a {chool-maſter 

Weil ſeen in muſick,“ to inſtruct Bianca: 

That ſo I may by this device, at leaſt, 


7 —— in Bapliſta's keep— ] Keep is cuſtody, The ſtrongeſt 
Part of an ancient caltle was called the 4% STEEVENS, 
* And fer withholds, &c.] It Rood thus: 
And her withholds from me. 
Other more ſuitors to her, and rivals in my love, xc. 
The regulation which | have given to the text, was dictated to me 
by the ingenious Dr. Thirlby. THEoBALD, 


9 Therefore this order hath Baptiſta ta'en ;] To take order is te 
take meaſures, So, in Othello : 
% Honeſt lago hath talen order for it.” STEEVENS. 


* Well ſeen in muſick,] Sen is verſed, practiſed. So, in a very 1 

ancient comedy called TA longer thou Live / the more Fool thou art : 

© Sum would have you ſeen in ſtories, 

„% Sum to feates of arms will you allure, xc. 

Sum will move you to reade Scripture. 

« Marry, I would have you ſeene in cardes and diſe.“ en 
Again, in Spenſer's Fa ) Queen, B. IV. c. ii: 

© When ſcene in every ſcience that mote bee.” 

: STEEVENS. 
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* To whom they go.] The old copy read — Ie whom they go to. 
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Have leave and leiſure to make love to her, 
And unſuſpected, court her by herielf. 


Enter GREMIO; with him LUCENTIO diſguiſed, with 
books under his arm. 


Gnu. Here's no knavery ! See; to beguile the 
old folks, how the young folks lay their heads to- 
zether ! Maſter, maſter, look about you: Who goes 
there? ha! 

Hon, Peace, Grumio; 'tis the rival of my love: — 
Petruchio, fland by a while. 

Gru. A proper ſtripling, and an amorous! 

[ They retire. 

Gre. O very well; I have perus'd the note. 4 
Hark you, fir; I'll bave them very fairly bound: 
All books of love, fee that at any hand ; * 

And ſee you read no other lectures to her: 

You underitand me :—Over and beſide 

Signor Baptiſta's liberality, 

I'll mend it with a largeſs :— Take your papers too, 
And let me have them very well perfum'd ; 

For ſhe is {weeter than perfume itlelf, 

To whom they go, What will you read to her? 

Luc. Whatc'er I read to her, ill plead for you, 
As for my patron, (ſtand you fo aflur'd,) 
As firmly as yourſelf were ſtill in place: 
Yea, and (perbaps,) with more ſucceſsful words 
Than you, unleſs you were a ſcholar, fir. 

GRE. O this learning! What a thing it is! 


0 at any land; i, e. at all events. So, in All's well that 
ends well: 
let him feich off bis drum, in any hand.” STrervrxs, 


STEEVENS, 


— 
— — 
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GRu. O this woodcock ! what an aſs it is! P 
PET. Peace, firrah. If tl 
Hor. Grumio, mum ?—God ſave you, ſignior 0 


Gremio! 
GRE. And you're well met, fignor Hortenſo, 
'Trow you, | 
Whither Jam going ?— To Baptiſta Minola, 
I promis'd to enquire carefully 
About a {choolmaſter for fair Bianca: * 
And, by good fortune, 1 have lighted well 
On this young man; for learning and behaviour, 
Fit for her turn; well read in poetry, 
And other books, good ones, I warrant yon. 
Hor. Iis well: and I have met a gentleman, 
Hath promis'd me to help me* to another, 
A fine muſician to inſtruct our miſtreſs; 
So ſhall I no whit be behind in duty 
To fair Bianca, ſo belov'd of me. 
GRE. Belov'd of me,—and that my deeds ſhall 
prove. 
Gnu. And that his bags ſhall prove. [Ajide. 
Hor. Gremio, 'tis now to time no vent our love: 
Liſten to me, and if you ſpeak me fair, 
I'll tell you news indifferent good for either. 
Here 1s a gentleman, whom by chance I met, 
Upon agreement from us to his liking, 
Will undertake to woo curſt Katharine; 
Yea, and to marry her, if her dowry pleafe, | 5 
GRE. So ſaid, ſo done, is well :— ulec 
Hortenſio, have you told him all her faults? 


* —— for fair Bianca:] The old copy redundantly reads — 
* for the fair Bianca.” STEEVENS. | 


* —— help me—] The old copy reads—help one, STEEVENS» 
CorreQed by Mr, Rowe, MALONE, 
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PET. I know, ſhe is an irkſome hrawling ſcold; 
If that be all, maſters, I hear no harm. 
GRE. No, ſay'ſt me ſo, friend? What conntryman ? 
Petr. Born in Verona, old Antonio's ſon : “ 
My father dead, my fortune lives for me; 
And I do hope good days, and long, to fee. 
GRE. O, fir, ſuch a lite, with ſuch a wife, were 
ſtrange : | 
But, if you have a ſtomach, to't o'God's name; 
You {hall have me afhſ{ting you in all, 
But will you woo this wild cat? 
PET. | Will I live? 
Gnu. Will he woo her? ay, or Ill hang her. 
[Aſides 
PET, Why came I hither, but to that intent ? 
Think you, a little din can daunt mine ears? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 
Have I not heard the fea, puff'd up with winds. 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the held, 
And heaven's artillery thunder in the {ſkies ? 
Have 1 not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud *larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets 
lang? * 


* —— old Antonio's ſon :] The copy reads—Butonio's ſon. 
STEEVENSs 

Correded by Mr. Rowe, MALONE, 

> —— and trumpets" clang? ] Probably the word clang is here 


uled adjeQively, as in the Paradiſe Loft, B. XI. v. $34, and not 


as a verb: 
6% 


an iſland ſalt and bare, 
„ The haunt of ſeals, and orcs, and ſea-mews clang.“ 
T. WAKTON. 
I believe Mr. Warton is miſtaken. Clang as a ſubſtantive, is 
uſed in The Noble Gentleman of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
„ I hear the clong of trumpets ip this houſe,” 
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And do you tell me of a woman's tongue; 


That gives not half ſo great a blow to the ear,“ 8 
As will a cheſnut in a farmer's fire? 
Tuſh! tuſh! fear boys with bugs. 4 


GRU. Tor he ſears none, 


Aide. 
GRE. Hortenſio, bark! 
This gentleman is happily arriv'd, 
My mind preſumes, for his own good, and yours, 
Hor. I promis'd, we would be contributors, 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatſoc'er. 
GRE. And lo we will; provided, that he win her, 
Gru. I would, IL were as ſure of a good dinner, 


Aide. 


Again, in Tamburlaine, &c. 1590: 

6 hear you the clang 

„ Of Scythian trumpets? '' 
Again, in The Cobler's Prophecy, 1594 : 

% The trumpets clang, and roaring noiſe of drums.“ 
Again, in Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607 : 

„% Hath not the clang of harſh Armenian troops,” xc. 
Again, in Drant's tranſlation of Horace's Art of Poetry, 1567: 

„Fit for a chorus, and as yet the boyſtus ſounde and ſhryll 

Of trumpetes clang the ſlalles was not accullomed to fil.” 
The Trumpets clang is certainly the clang of trumpets, and not ay 
epithet beftowed on thoſe inſtruments. STESVENS. 


6 —— ſo great @ blow to the, ear, ] The old copy reads—to 
hear. STEEVENS. 

This aukward phraſe could never come from Shakſpeare, He 
wrote, without queſtion, 
ſo great « blow to th' ear. WARBURTON, 


The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's, MALOXE. 6 
So, in K. John: 

Our ears are cudzell'd; not a of his | 11 

« But buffets better than a fiſt of France.“ STEEVENS. 1 

7 —— with bugs] i. e. with bug-bears, L 

So, in Cymbeline : 0 

% are became i 


„The moral, bugs o' the field.” STxzyrxs, 
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Enter TRANIO, bravely apparelPd ; and BlONDELLO. 


TRA. Gentlemen, God ſave you ! If I may be 
bold, 
Tell me, I beſeech yon, which is the readieſt way 
To the houle of ſignior Baptiſta Minola ? 


GRE. He that has the two fair daughters :—is't 
[Aide to TRANIO.] he you mean?“ 


IBA. Even he. Biondello ! 
GRE. Hark you, fir; You mean not her to 


Tra. Perhaps, him, and her, fir; What have 
you to do? 


PET. Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, 1 


pray. 

TRA. I love no chiders, fir : —Biondello, let's 
away. 

Luc. Well begun, Tranio. [Ajide, 


* He that has the two fair daughters : &c,] In the old copy, this 
ſpeech is given to Biondello. STEEVENS. ; | 

It ſhould rather be given to Gremio ; to whom with the others, 
Tranio has addrefled himſelf, The following paſſages might be 
written thus : 

Tra. Even he. Biondells ! 
Gre. Hark you, fir; you mean not her too. TyrRWHITT, 

I think the old copy, both here and in the preceding ſpeech is 
right. Biondello adds to what his maſter had ſaid the words 
« He that has the two fair daughters,” io aſcertain meie preciſely 
the perſon for whom he had enquired; and then addrefles Tranio; 
e is't he you mean? | 

— — You mean not her 1t0—] I believe, an abrupt ſentence was 
intended; or perhaps Shakſpeare mignt have written —her do woe, 
Tranio, in bis anſwer might mean, that he would woo the father, 
to obtain his conſent, and the daughter for herſelf, This, how- 
ever, will no: complete the metre. I incline therefore to my firſt 
ſuppofition. MALO@NE. 


I have followed Mr. Tyrwhitt's regulation. STEEVENS, 


Vol. IX. $ 
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Hor. Sir, a word ere you go ;— 
Are you a ſuitor to the maid you talk of, yea, or no? 

TRA. An if Ibe, fir, is it any offence ? 

Gre. No; if without more words, you will get 

ou hence. 

Tna. Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as free 
For me, as for you ? 

GRE, But ſo is not ſhe, 

TRA. For what reaſon, I beſeech you? 

GRE. For this reaſon, if you'll know, _ 
That ſhe's the choice love of ſignior Gremio. 


Hor, That ſhe's the choſen of ſignior Hor- 
teniio. 


TRA. Softly, my maſters ! if you be gentlemen, 
Do me this right, —hear me with patience. 
Baptiſta is a noble gentleman, 

To whom my father it not all unknown; 
And, were his daughter fairer than ſhe is, 
She may more fuitors have, and me for one, 
Fair Leda's daughter had a thouſand wooers ; 
Then well one more may fair Bianca have : 
An ſo ſhe ſhall; Lacentio ſhall make one, 
Though Paris came, in hope to ſpeed alone. 


GRE. What! this gentleman will out-talk us all. 


Luc. Sir, give him head; I know he'li prove 
a jade. 
PET. Hortenſio, to what end are all theſe words? 
Hon. Sir, let me be ſo bold as to aſk you, 
Did you yet ever ſee Baptiſta's daughter ? 


Tra. No, fir; but hear I do, that he hath two, 
The one as famous for a ſcolding tongue, 
As is the other for beauteons modeſty. 

PET. Sir, fir, the firſt's for me; let her go by. 


c Se Uh 


get 


ce 


r. 
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GRE. Yea, leave that labour to great Hercules; 
And let it be more than Alcides' twelve. 


Pr. Sir, underſtand you this of me, inſooth j— 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from all acceſs of ſuitors ; 

And will not promiſe her to any man, 
Until the elder ſiſter firit be wed : 


The younger then is free, and not before. | A 


Tra. If it be fo, fir, that you are the man 
Muſt ſtead us all, and me among the reſt; 
An if you break the ice, and do this feat," — 
Achieve the elder, ſet the younger free | 
For our accels, —whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not ſo graceleſs be, to be ingrate. 


Hos. Sir, you ſay well, and well you do conceive; 
And ſince you do profels to be a ſuitor, 
You muſt, as we do, gratily this gentleman, 
To whom we all reſt generally beholden. 


Tra. Sir, I ſhall not be flack: in ſign whereol, 
Pleaſe ye we may contrive this afternoon,” 


9 —— this feat,] The old copy reads—this ſeek. The emenda- 
tion was made by Mr. Rowe. 


* Pleaſe ye we may contrive this aſternoon,] Mr. Theobald aſks 
what they were to contrive? and then ſays, a fooliſh corruption poſe 
ſeſſes the place, and fo alters it to convive; in which he is followed 
as he -pretty conſtantly is, when wrong, by the Oxford editor, 
But the common reading is right, and the critic was only ignorant 
of the meaning of it. Contrive does not fignify here to project but 
to ſpend, and wear out, As in this paſſage of Spenſer : 

«© Three ages ſuch as mortal men contrive." 
Fairy Queen, B, XI. c. ix. WARBURTON, 

F The word is uſed in the ſame ſenſe of ſpending or wearing out, | 
in Painter's Palace of Pleaſure. JOHNSON, 


So, in Damon and Pithias, 1571 : 


„ In travelling countries, we three have contrived 
% Full many a year, &c., 3 
8 2 
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And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs' health; 
And do as adverſaries do in lav, — 
Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 


GRu. Bron. O excellent motion! Fellows, let's 


begone. * 
Hor. The motion's good indeed, and be it 
fo; - 
Petruchio, I ſhall be your ben venuto. [Excunt. 


Contrive, I ſuppoſe, is from contero. So, in the Hecyra of Terence, 
«© Totum hunc contrivi diem.” STEEVENS. 


" as adverſaries do in law,] By adverſaries in law, I believe, 
our author means not ſuitors, but barriſters, who, however warm 
in their eppoſition to each other in the courts of law, live in greater 
harmony and friendſhip in private, than perhaps thoſe of any other 
of the liberal profeſſions. Their clients ſeldom e eat and drink 
with their adverſaries as friends.” MALONE., 

4 Fellows, let's begone. ] Fellows means fellow = ſervants. 
Crumio and Biondello addreſs each other, and alſo the diſguiſed 

Lucentio. MALONE, 


* 
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ACT H. 80 EN I. 
The ſame. A Room in Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter KATHARINA and BIANCA. 


Bian. Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong 
yourſelf,* | 

To make a bondmaid and a flave of me; 

That I diſdain : but for theſe other gawds.*— 

Unbind my hands, I'll pull them off myſelf, 

Yea, all my raiment, to my petticoat; 

Or, what, you will command me, will I do, 

So well I know my duty to my elders. 
KATH. Of all my ſuitors, here, I charge thee,* tell 

Whom thou lov'ſt beſt : ſee thou diſſemble not. 
Brian. Believe me, ſiſter, of all the men alive, 

I never yet beheld that ſpecial face 

Which I could fancy more than any other. 
KaTH, Minion, thou lieſt ; Is't not Hortenſio ? 
Bran. If you affect him, ſiſter, here I ſwear, 

I'll plead for you myſelf, but you ſhall have him. 
KATH. O then, belike, you fancy riches more ; 

You will have Gremio to keep you fair.“ 


4 not wrong yourſelf,] Do not ad in a manner unbecoming 
a woman and a fiſter. So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor : 
„ Maſter Ford, this wrongs you.” MALONE, 

5 —— but for theſe other gawds, ] The old copy reads--theſe 
other goods. STEEVENS. 

This is ſo trifling and unexpreſſive a word, that I am ſatisfied 
our author wrote gawds, (i. e. toys, trifling ornaments;) à term 
that he frequently uſes and ſeems fond of. THEOBALD, 


* —— 1 charge thee,] Thee, which was accidentally omitted in 
the old copy, was ſupplied by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 
1 —— to keep you fair, | I wiſh to read—t0 keep you hne, But 


either word may fſeive. JOHNSON, 


S 3 
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BIAN. Is it for him you do envy me fo ? boy 
Nay, then you jeſt ; and now 1 well perceive, Ti 
You have but jeſted with me all this While: B 


Ipr'ythee, ſiſter Kate, unty my hands. But 
KATH. If that be jeſt, then all the reſt was ſo, ” 
[Strikes her, 


Enter BAPTISTA. 


BAP. Why, how now, dame! whence grows this 
inſolence 
Bianca, ſtand aſide, — poor girl ! ſhe weeps :— 
Go ply thy needle; meddle not with her. — 
For ſhame, thou hilding of a deviliſh ſpirit, 
Why doſt thou wrong her that did ne'er wrong 
thee ? 
When did ſhe croſs thee with a bitter word ? 
KATH. Her hilence flouts me, and F ll be reveng'd. 
[Flies after BIANCA, 
Bay. What, in my fight ?—Bianca, get thee in, 
Exit BIANCA. I 
KATH. Will you not ſuffer me?“ Nay, now 1 lee, 7 
She is your treafure, ſhe muſt have a huſband ; 1 
] muſt dance bare- foot on her wedding-day,. 1 
/ 
; 
( 


And, for your love to her, lead apes in hell.“ 


—— hilding —] The word hilding or hinderling, is a low 


wrelch ; it is applied to Katharine for the coarſeneſs of her be- 
haviour. JOHNSON, 


9 Will you not ſuffer me?] The old copy reads— What, will, He. 
The compoſitor probably caught the former word from the pre- 
ceding lige. Corteded by Mr. Pope. MALOXNE. 

And, ſor your love to her, lead apes in hell.) „ To lead apes“ 
was in our author's time, as at preſent, one of the employment of 
a bear herd, who often carries about one of thoſe animals along 
With his bear : but I know not how this phraſe came to be applied 


= 
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Talk not to me; I will go ſit and weep, 
Till I can find occaſion. of revenge. 
Exit KATHARINA. 
Bar. Was ever gentleman thus gnev'd 2 as 1? 8 
L But who comes here ? | 


Enter GREMIO, with LUCENTIO in the habit of a 
mean man; PETRUCHIO, with HORTENSIO as 4 
muſectan ; and TRANIO, with BIONDELLO bearing 
a lute and books. 


/ 


GRE. Good-morrow, neighbour Baptiſta. 
Bay. Good- morrow, neighbour Gremio : God 
ſave you, gentlemen ! 
PET. And you, good fir! Pray, have you not 
a daughter 
Call'd Katharina, fair, and virtuous ? 
Bar. I have, a daughter, fir, call'd Katharina. 


neg 


. GRE. You are to blunt, go to 1t orderly. 

So PET. You wrong me, ſignior Gremio ; give me 
15 leave.— 

15 Jam a gentleman of Verona, ſir, 

© That, —hearing of her beauty, and her wit, 


Her aflability, and baſhful modeſty, ; 
Her wondrous qualities, and mild behaviour, — . 
Am bold to ſhow myſelf a forward gueſt 

Within your blouſe, to make mine eye the witneſs 4 
* Of that report which I fo oft have heard. * 
And, for an entrance to my entertainment, „ 


to old maids. We meet with it again in Muck ado about Nothing : 
% Therefore (ſays Beatrice,) I will even take lix-pence in earneſt of 
ws the bear-herd, and lead his apes to hell.” MALONE, 


F That women who refuſed to bear children, ſhould, after death, 
be condemned to the care of apes in leading-ſtrings, might have 
1 been conſidered as an act of poſthumous retribution. STEEVENS, 


8 4 
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I do preſent you with a man of mine, PE 
[Preſenting HORTENSIo, 
Cunning in muſick, and the mathematicks, G 


To inſiruct her fully in thoſe ſciences, 
Whereof, I know, ſhe is not ignorant: 
Accept of him, or elle you do me wrong; 
His name is Licio, born in Mantua. 
Bae. You're welcome, fir; and he, for your good 
ſake : 
But for my daughter Katharine, —this J know, 
She 18 not for your turn, the more my grief. 
PET. 1 ſee, you do not mean to part with her; 
Or elle vou like not of my company. 

. Bay. Miſtake me not, I ſpeak but as I find. 
Whence are you, fir? what may I call your name? 
Pfr. Petruchio is my name; Antonio's lon, 

A man well known throughout all Italy. 
Bar, I know him well: you are welcome for 
this fake. 
GRE. Saving your tale, Petruchio,” I pray, 
Let us. that are 'poor petitioners, ſpeak too: 
Baccare ! you are marvellous forward.“ 


Þ Baccare !: you are marvellous forward.) We muſt read, Bace as 
calarr ; by which the halians mean, thou arrogant preſumptuous 
man! the word is uſed ſcorntully upon any one that would allume 
a port of grandeur, WARBURTON, 


The word is neither wrong nor Italian : it was an old proverbial * 
one, uſed by John Heywood; who hath wade, what he pleaſes 10 
call, Epigrams upon it. Take two of them, ſuch as they are: 

© Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow, 
„Went that ſow backe at that bidding, trow you?“ 


1% Backare, quoth Mortimer to his ſow : fe, 
_ « Moriimer's ſow ſpeakeith as good Latin as he.“ 
Howel takes this from Heywood, in his 0/4 Sawes and Adagts? 
aud Philpot introduces it into the proverbs colleded by Camden : 
FARMER. 


10. 
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Prr. O. pardon me, fignior Gremio; I would 
fain be doing. 
GRE. I doubt it not, fir; but you will curſe your 
wooing.— 
Neighbour,* this is a gift* very grateful, I am ſure 
of it. To expreſs the like kindnels myſelf, that 
have been more kindly beholden to you than any, 
Ifreely give unto you this young ſcholar, [ Preſ ning 
LUCENTIO, | that hath been long {ſtudying at Rheims; 
as cunning in Greek, Latin, and other languages, 
as the other in muſick and mathematicks : his name 
is Cambio ; pray, accept his ſervice. 


[ 


Again, in the ancient Enterlude of The Repentance of Mary 

Magdalene, 1567 : 

% Nay, hoa there, Backare, you muſt ftaud apart: 

© You love me beſt, I trow, miſtreſle Mary," 
Again, in John Lyly's Midas, 1592: The maſculine gender is 
more worthy than the feminine, and therefore, Licio, Backare."* 
Again, ” 1908 Grange's Golden Aphroditis, 1577 : „ —— yet 
wreſted he fo his elfeminate bande to the ſiege of backward: alleftion, 
that both trumpe and drumme ſounded nothing for their larum, but 
Baccarr, Baccare. STEEVENS. 

* Neighbour, } The old copy has — neighbours, Cotreded by 
Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 

* I doubt it not, fir; but you will curſe your wooing.-—— 

N -ighbour, this is @ giſt —] The old copy gives che xaſlage 
as follows: 
I doubt it not, fir. But you will curſe 
Your wooing neighbors : this is 4 gift —, STYEVENS. 

This uonſenſe may be redified by only pointing it thus: I doubt 
it not, fir, but you will curſe your wooing. Netghbour, this is a gift, 
kc. addreſſing himſelf to Baptifla, WARBURTON, 

6 I freely give unto you this young ſcholar, | Our modern editors 
had been long content with the following ſophiſticated reading x 
—— free leave give to this young ſcholar.—_ —.* STEEVENS, 

This is an injudicious correction of the brit folio, which reads — 
freely give unto this young ſcholar. We ſhould read, I believe— 

I freely give unto you this young ſcholar, 
That hath been long ftudying at Rheims ; as cunning 
In Greek, &c. Tveawulrrt. 
If this emendaüon wanted auy ſupport, it might be had in the 


hi 


* 
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Bay. A thouſand thanks, ſignior Gremio : wel. 
come, good Cambio. —Bat, gentlefir, [To TRAN. 
methinks, you walk like a ſtranger; May I be {; 
bold to know the cauſe of your coming ? 
TRA. Pardon me, fir, the boldneſs is mine own: 
That, being a ſtranger in this city here, 
Do make myſelf a ſuitor to your daughter, 
Unto Bianca, fair, and virtuous. 
Nor is your firm reſolve unknown to me, 
In the preferment of the eldeſt ſiſter: 
This liberty is all that I requeſt, . 
That, upon knowledge of my parentage, 
I may have welcome 'mongſt the reſt that woo, 
And free acceſs and favour as the reſt. 
And, toward the education of your daughters, 
J ere beſtow a ſimple inſtrument, _ 
And this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books: 
If you accept them, then their worth is great. 


Bay. Lucentio is your name? of whence, I pray! 
TRA. Of Piſa, fir; fon to Vincentio. 


preceding part of this ſcene, where Petruchio, preſenting Hortenſie 
to Baptilla, uſes almoſt the ſame form of words : 

„ And, for an entrance to my entertainment, 

© do preſent you with a man of mine, 

„% Cunning in muſlick,” &c. 

Free leave give, &c, was the abſurd correction of the editor of 
the third folio. Maro. 

& —— this ſmall packet of Greek and Latin books :] In Queen 
Elizabeth's time the young ladies of quality were uſually infiruded 
in the learned languages, if auy pains were beſtowed on their 
minds at all. Lady Jane Grey and her ſiſters, Qucen Elizabeth, Kc. 
are trite inſtances, Prxcr. 

7 Lucentio is your name? ] How ſhould Baptiſta know this? 
Perhaps a line is loſt, or perhaps our author was negligent. Mr. 
Theobald ſuppoſes they converſe privately, and that thus the name 
is learned; but then the action muſt ſtand ſtill; for there is 10 
ſpeech interpoſed between that of Tranio and this of Baptilta. 


Another editor imagines that Lucentio's name was wiitten on the: 


packet of books. MALONE. 


e423 8 8 
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Bay. A mighty man of Piſa; by report 


I know him well: you are very welcome, fir. — 


Take you [To Hor. | the lute, and you [To Luc, 
the {ct of books, 

You ſhall go ſee your pupils preſently, 

Holla, within !— 


Enter a Servant. 


Sirrah, lead 
Theſe gentlemen to my daughters ; and tell them 
both, 
Theſe are their tutors; bid them uſe them well. 
Exit Servant, with HORTENSIO, LUCENTIO, 
and BIONDELLO. | 
We will go walk a little in the orchard, 
And then to dinner : You are paſling welcome, 
And ſo I pray you all to think yourſelves. 
PET. Signor Baptiſta, my buſineſs aſketh haſte, 


* I know Aim weil:] It appears in a ſubſequent part of this 
play, t at Baptiſta was not prrſonally acquainted with Viucentio, 
The pedant indecd talks of Vincentio and Baptiſta having lodged 
together. twenty years before at an inn in Genoa: but this appears 
to have been a fiction for the nonce; for when the pretended Vine 
centio is introduced, Baptiſta exprefies no ſurpriſe at his not being 
lie fame man with whom he had formerly been acquainted; and, 
when the real Vincentio appears, he ſuppoſes him an impoſtor. 
The words therefore, I know him well, muſt mean, ++ | know 
well who he is.” Baptiſta uſes the ſame words before. ſpeaking 
of Petruchio's father: „ know him well; you are weicome for 
his ſake ”—where they muſt have the ſame meaning; viz. | now 
who he was; for Petruchio's father is ſuppoſed to have died betore 
the commencement of this play. 

Some of the modern editors point the paſſage before us thus: 

A mighty man of Piſa; by report 

I know him well, — — 
but it is not ſo pointed in che old copy, and the regulation ſeems 
unnecefſary, the very ſame words having been before uſed wn 
equal licence concerning the father of Petruchio, 

Again in Timon of Athens : „ We know him for-no leſs, though 
we are but ſtrangers to him.“ MALoONE. 
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And every ,day I cannot come to woo. ? B. 
You knew my father well; and in him, me, | 
Left ſolely heir to all his lands and goods, But 
Which I have better'd rather than decreas'd: Pt 
Then tell me,—if 1 get your daughter's _— 

What dowry ſhall T have with her to wife? Tha 


Bay. After my death, the one half of my lands; 
And, in poſſeſſion, twenty thouſand crowns. 
PEr. And, for that dowry, Fil aſſure her of 


- 


Her widowhood, E be it that ſhe ſurvive me. B 

In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever: 

Let ſpecialties be therefore drawn between us, 1 

That covenants may be kept on either hand. 1 

BAP. Ay, when the ſpecial thing is well obtain'd, 
This is, — her love; for that is all in all. 1 
PET. Why, that is nothing; for J tell you, father, 

I am as peremptory as ſhe proud-minded; rel 

And where two raging fires meet together, | 

They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury: 

Though little fire grows great with little wind, ] 

Yet extreme guſts will blow out fire and all: 

So I to her, and fo ſhe yields to me; I « 

For I am rough, and woo not like a babe. An 
9 And every day I cannot come to woo. This is the burthen of W 

part of an old ballad entitled The Ingenious Braggadocio ; Fr. 

„% And I cannot come every day to wooe. Ar 
It appears alſo from a quotation in Putienham's Arte of Engliſh 
Pocſie, 1589, that it was a line in his Interlude entitled The Woer : A 
„ Iche pray you good mother tell our youug dame A1 


„% Whence | am come, and what is my name; 

« cannot come a woing every day.” STEEVENS., 

* —— Il aſſure her of | U 

Her widowkood,| Sir T. Hanmer reads—for her widowhood. 

The reading of the copy is harſh to our ears, but it might have 
been the phraleology of the time. MALONE. 

Perhaps we ſhould read—on her widowhood. In the old copies 

on and of are not unfrequently coutouaded, through the priners' 

inauention. STEEVENS, 


f 


1 
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Bay. Well may'ſt thon woo, and happy be thy 
ſpeed ! | 
Bat be thou arm'd for ſome unhappy words. 
PET. Ay, to the proof; as mountains are for 
winds, | 


That ſhake not, though they blow perpetually, 
Re-enter HORTENSIO, with his head broken. 


Bar. How now, my friend? why doſt thou look 
ſo pale? 
Hos. For fear, I promiſe you, if I look pale. 
Bae. What, will my daughter prove a good mu- 
ſician? 
Ho. I think, ſhe'll ſooner prove a ſoldier; 
Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 


Bay. Why then thou canſt not break her to the 
lute ? | 


Hor. Why no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to 
me. 

I did but tell her, ſhe miſtook her frets,® 
And bow'd her hand to reach her fingering ; 
When, with a moſt impatient deviliſh ſpirit, 
Frets call you theſe? quoth ſhe : Til fume with them: 
And, with that word, ſhe ſtruck me on the head, 
And through the inſtrument my pate made way ; 
And there I ſtood amazed for a while, 
As on a pillory, looking through the lute: 
While ſhe did call me, raſcal fiddler, 


* —— her frets,] A fret is that flop of a muſical inſtrument. 
Which cauſes er regulates the vibration of the firing. JoHNsON. 


9 
9 
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And twangling Jack ; * with twenty ſuch vile terms 
As ſhe had * fludied to miſuſe me 10. 

PET. Now, by the world, it is a luſty wench; 
I love her ten times more than e'er I did: 
O, how long to have ſome chat with her! 

Bay, Well, go with me, and be not ſo diſcom. 

fited: 

Proceed in practice wich my younger daughter; 
She's apt to learn, and thankful for good turns.— 
Signor Petruchio, will you go with us; 
Or ſhall I ſend my daughter Kate to you ? 

PET. I pray you do; I will attend her here, — 

[Exeunt BAPTISTA, GREMIO, TRANIO, and 
HoRTENSIO. 

And woo her with ſome ſpirit when ſhe comes. 
Say, that ſhe rail; Why, then, T'll tell her plain, 
She ſings at ſweetly as a nightingale: 
Say, that ſhe frown ; I'll ſay, ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew : ? 


— And—twangling Jack ;] Of this contemptuous appellatior 

I 3 not the precile meaning. Something like it, however, 

occurs in Magnificence, au ancient folio interlude by Skelton, printed 

by Raſtell : 

© —— ye wene I were ſome hafter, 

« Or ellys ſome jangelynge jacke of the vale.” Srrrvrss. 

To twangle is a provincial expreſſion, and ſignifies to Houriſh 

capriciouſly on an inſtrument, as performers often do after having 


tuned it, previous to their beginning a regular compoſition. 
HENLEY, 


Twangling Jack is, mean, pallry lutaniſt. MALoNE. 

I do not fee with Mr. Malone, that twangling Jack means 
it paltry lutanift,” though it may paltry muſician. DOUCE. 

4 —— ſhe had—] In the old copy theſe words are accidentally 
tranſpoſed, Correded by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 


5 As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew:] Milton has hououred 
this image by adopting it in his Allegro: | 
© And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew." STERVENS- 


Say, 

The! 
And 
It thi 
Ag tl 
If {11 
Wh: 
but 


rims, 
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Say, ſhe be mnte, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then Pl commend her volubility, 

And fay—ſhe uttereth piercing eloquence : 

If ſhe do bid me pack, Ill give her thanks, 

As though ſhe bid me ſtay by her a week; 

If ſhe deny to wed, Fl crave the day 

When I ſhall alk the banns, and when be married :;— 
But here ſhe comes; and now, Petruchio, ſpeak. 


Enter KATHARINA. 


Good morrow, Kate;* for that's your name, I 
| hear. 


5 Good morrow, Tate; &c.] Thus in the original play : 

« Feran, Twenty good-morrows to my lovely Kale: 

Kale. You jealt I am ſure; is ſhe yours already? 

„% Frran, 1 tel thee Kate, I know thou lov'it me wel. 

„% Kate, The divel you do; who told you ſo? 

« Feran, My mind, ſweet Kate, doth ſay Lam the man, 

Muſt wed, and bed, and marrie bonnie Kate. 

« Kate, Was ever ſeene fo ,grolle an alle as this? 

% Feran, I, io ſtand ſo long and never get a kiſſe. 

« Kate. Hands. off, I ſay, and get you from this place; 

Or I will ſet my ten commandements in your face. 

« Feran, I prithy do, Kate, they ſay thou art a ſhrew, 

And I like thee better, for 1 would have thee ſo. 

« Kate. Let go my hand, for feare it reach your care; 

„% Feran. No, kate, this hand is mine, and I thy love. 

« Kate. Y faith, fir, no; the woodcoke wants his taile. 

« Feran. But yet his bil will ſerve, if the other faile. 

„% Alfon. How now, Ferando? what [ſays] my daughter? 

„% Feran. She's willing, fir, and loves me as her life. 

„% Kate. Tis for your {kin then, but not to be your wife, 

„% Alfon. Come hither, Kate, and let me give thy hand, 

„% To him that I have choſen for thy love; 

„And thou to-morrow ſhalt be wed to him. | 
Kate. Why, father, what do you mean to do with me, 

* To give me thus unto this brainſicke man, 

„That in his mood cares not to murder me? 


She turnes aſide end ſpeaks. 


% 


-- 
* 


— 
- 


-- 
— 


% But yet I will conſent and marry him, 
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KaTH. Well have you heard, but ſomething hadi Pr 


of hearing; K. 

They call me Katharine, that do talk of me. Px 

PET. You lie, in faith; for you are call'd plain K. 
Kate, 

And bonny Kate, and ſometimes Kate the curſt; Pr 

But Kate, the prettieſt Kate in Criſtendom, For, 

Kate of Kate- Hall, my ſuper-dainty Kate, K. 


For dainues are all cates : and therefore, Kate, 
Jake this of me, Kate of my conſolation ;j— 
Hearing thy mildneſs prais'd in every town, 
1 hy virtues ſpoke of, and thy beauty ſounded, 
(Yet not lo deeply as to thee belongs,) 
Myſelf am mov'd to woo thee for my wife. 
KATH. Mov'd ! in good time: let him that movd 
you hither, | 
Remove you hence ; I knew you at the firſt, 
You were a moveable. 
PET. Why, what's 'a moveable? 
KATH. A joint-ſtool.* 


„(For I methinkes have liv'd too long a maide,) 
„% And match him too, or elſe is manhood's good. 
„Alon. Give me thy hand: Ferando loves thee well, 
„ And will with wealth and eaſe maintaine thy ſtate, 
« Here Ferando, take her for thy wife, 
„% And Sunday next ſhall be our wedding-day. | 
© Feran. Why ſo, did I not tell | ſhould be the man? 
« Father, I leave my lovely Kate with you. 
« Provide yourſelves againſt our marriage day, 
„% For | muſt hie me to my country houſe 
©« In haſte, to ſee provifion may be made 
© To enteriaine my Kate when ſhe doth come, &c, STEEVENS. 
7 Well have you heard, but ſomething hard of kr-aring;] A poor 
quibble was here inteaded. It appears from many old Engliſh G 
books that keard was pronounced in our author's time, as if it were 80 
written hard, MALOXk. 
# 4 joint-flool. This is a proverbial expreſſion : 
« Cry you mercy, I took you for a join'd tool,” 
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PET. Thou haſt hit it: come. fit on me. 
KaTH. Aﬀes are made to bear, and ſo are you. 
Pfr. Women are made to bear, and lo are you. 
KaTH. No ſuch jade, hr, Nas you, if me you 
mean. 
Per. Alas. good Kate! I will not burden thee: 
For, knowing thee to be but young and light, — 
KaTh. loo light for ſuch a ſwain as you to 
catch; 
And yet as heavy as my weight ſhould be. 
PET. Should be? ſhould buz. 
KATH. Well ta'en, and like a bnzzard. 
PET. O, ſflow-wing'd turtle! ſhall a buzzard take 
thee? | 
KaTH. Ay, for a turtle; as he takes a bnzzard. * 
PET. Come, come, you walp; i' faith, you are too 


angry. 


See Ray's Collefion, It is likewiſe repeated as a proverb it 
Mother Bombie, a comedy by Lyly, 1594, and by the Fool in 
King Lear. STEEVENS. 


9 No ſuck jade, fir, ] The latter word, which is not in the old 
copy, was ſupplied by. the editor of the ſecond folio. 
MALONE., 


Perhaps we ſhould read — no ſuch jack. However there is au- 
thority for jade in a male ſenſe. So, in Soliman and Perſeda, Piſton 
ſays of Baſiliſco, „lie juft like a inigit! He'll ja like a jade. 

| FARMFR, 
So, before, p. 258: «+ I know hell prove a jade. MALONE. 


* dy, for à turtle; as he takes a buzzard, ] 3 we may read 
better — 
Ay, for a rertle, and ke takes a buztard. 
That 3s, he may take me for a turtle, and he ſhall find me a hawk, 
Jonxsox. 


This kind of expreſſion likewiſe ſeems to have been proverbiat. 
So, in The Three Lords of London, 1590: 
«K ___ haſt no more {kill, 
„ Than take @ faulcon for a buzzard?” STERVENS, 


Vol. IX. T 
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KATH. If I be waſpiſh, beſt beware my ſting. 
PET. My remedy is then, to pluck it out. 
KA1H. Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies, 
PET. Who knows not where a waſp doth wear 
his ſting? 

In his tail, ; 
KaTtH, In his tongue. 
PET. Whoſe tongue? 


KaTtH. Yours, if you talk of tails;* and ſo fare. 
well. 


Per. What, with my tongue in your tail? nay, 
come again, 


Good Kate; I am a gentleman, 
KATH. That Tl try. 
[ Striking hin, 
Pr. I ſwear Fl cuff you, if you ſtrike again, 
KATH. So may you loſe your arms: 

If you ſtrike me, you are no gentleman ; 

And if no gentleman, why, then no arms. 
PET. A herald, Kate? O, put me in thy books, 
KATH. What is your creſt? a coxcomb ? 
Per. A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen, 
KATH. No cock of mine, you crow too like a 

ciaven.“ ä 


* Yours, if you talk of tails; ] The old copy reads — tales, and i 
may perhaps be tight. — «+ Yours, if your talk be no better than 
an ide tale.” Our author 1s very fond of uhug words of fimilar 
ſounds in dillerent ſenſes, —I have, however, followed the emendas 


tion made by Mr. Pope, which all the modern editors have adopted. 


MALONE, 
4 —— @ Craven, | A craven is a degenerate, diſpirited cock. 
40, in Rhodon and Iris, 1631: 
« That he will pull the craven from his neſt, " 
STS&EVENS. 


P. 
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Per. Nay, come, Kate, come; you muſt not look 
lo four. 


KATH. It is my faſhion, when I ſee a crab, 


PET. Why, here's no crab; and therefore look 
not ſour; 


KATH, There is, there is. 
PEI. Then ſhow it me. . 


Had I a glaſs, I would. 
Per. What, you mean my face? 
KATH. Well aim'd of ſuch a young one. 


PeT. Now, by faint George, I am too young for 
you. 


KATH. Yet you are wither'd. 
PET. "Tis with cares. 
KATH. / I care not. 


PET. Nay, hear you, Kate: in ſooth, you 'ſcape 
not ſo. 


KATH. I chafe you, if I tarry; let me go. 


Per. No, not a whit; I find you paſſing gentle. 

'Twas told me, you were rough, and coy, and ſul- 
len, 

And now I find report a very lar; 
For thou art pleaſant, gameſome, paſſing courteous ; 
But flow in ſpeech, yet ſweet as ſpring-time flowers: 
Thou canſt not frown, thou canſt not look aſkance, 
Nor bite the lip, as angry wenches will; 


Craven was a term alſo applied to thoſe who in appeals of 
battle became recreant, and by pronouncing this word, called for 
quatter from their opponents; the conſequence of which was, that 
they for ever after were deemed infamous. 

See note on Tis Pity ſhe's a Whore, Dodfley's Colleflion of Old 
Plays, Vol. VIII. p. 10. edit. 1780. REED, 
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Nor haſt thou pleaſure to be croſs in talk; 

But thou with mildneſs entertain'ſt thy wooers, 

Wich gentle conference, ſoft and affable. 

Why does the world report, that Kate doth limp? 

O ſlanderous world! Kate, like the hazle-twig, 

Is ſtraight, and ſlender; and as brown in hue 

As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. 

O, let me ſee thee walk: thou doſt not halt. 
KATH. Go, fool, and whomithou keep'ſt com- 

mand. 
PET. Did ever Dian ſo become a grove, 

As Kate this chamber with her princely gait ? 

O, be thou Dian, and let her be Kate; 

And then let Kate be chaſte, and Dian ſportful! 
KATH. Where did you ſtudy all this goodly ſpeech! 
PET. It is extempore, from my mother-wit. 
KATH. A witty mother! witleſs elſe her ſon, 
PEr. Am I not wiſe? 


KATH. Yes; keep you warm.“ 

PET. Marry, ſo I mean, ſweet Katharine, in thy 
xt; | bed : 
And therefore, ſetting all this chat aſide; ve 
Thus in plain terms: Vour father hath conſented 1 
That you ſhall be my wife; your dowry 'greed on; 

* Go, fool, and whom thou lech command.} This is exaAly the 15 
TIzoo4per@ £niragos of Theocritus, Eid, xv. v. go. and yet l A 


would not be poſitive that Shakſpeare had ever read even a trauſ- 
lation of Theocritus. Trawnmirt. 
s Pet. Am I not wiſe? | 
Kath. Yes; keep you warm.] So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Scornful Lady: | 5 1 
96 your houſe has been kept werm, fir. 
| I am glad to hear it; pray God, you are wiſe too. 
Again, in our poet's Muck Ado about Nothing e f 
4 —— that if he bas wit enough to keep himſelf warm.” 
: STEEZVIXNS. 
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And, will you, nill you,” I will marry you. 
Now, Kate, I am a huſband for your turn; 

For, by this light, whereby I ſee thy beauty, ; 
[Thy beauty, that doth make me like thee well,) 
Thou muſt be married to no man but me: 

For I am he am born to tame you, Kate; 

And bring you from a wild Cat to a Kate“ 
Conlormable, as other houſhold Kates. 

Here comes your father; never make denial, 

I muſt and will have Katharine to my wife. 


Re-enter BAPTISTA, GREMIO, and TRANIO. 


Bar. Now, 
dignior Petruchio: How ſpeed you with 
My daughter ? 
PET. How bat well, fir? how but well? 
It were impoſſible, I ſhould ſpeed amils. | 
Bay. Why, how now, daughter Katharine? in 
your dumps? 
KATH. Call you me, daughter? now, I promiſe 
on, | 
You have ſhow'd a tender fatherly regard, 
To with me wed to one half lunatick ; 


7 


nill you, ] So, in The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, 


Ee 1601: 
[ © Will you or nil! yon, you muſt yet go in. | < 
1 Again, in Damon and Pithias, 1571: 
„% Neede hath no law; will I, or nill J, it muſt be done.” 
STEEVENS, 
s -g wild cat to à Kate—:] The fuft folio reads — 


—— 6 wild Kate 10 a Kate, &c. 
The ſecond folio — ; 
„z wild Kat to a Kate, &c. STIEVENS., 
The editor of the ſecond folio with ſome probability reads — 
' from @ wild Kat (meaning certainly cat.) So before; „ But will 
you woo this wild cat?” MALONE, 
T 3 
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A mad-cap ruffian, and a {wearing Jack, the | 
'That thinks with oaths to face the matter out. She \ 
PEr. Father, tis thus, —yourlelf and all the I That 
World, 0, y 

That talk'd of her, have talk'd amiſs of her; How 
If ſhe be curſt, it is for policy; Am 
For ſhe's not froward, but modeſt as the dove; Give 


She is not hot, but temperate as the morn; 
For patience ſhe will prove a ſecond Griſſel;“ * 
And Roman Lucrece for ber chaſtity: 
And to conclude, — we have 'greed ſo well to— 
gether, 
That upon ſunday is the wedding-day. 
KaTH. T'll fee thee hang'd on ſunday firſt. 
GkE. Hark, Petruchio! ſhe ſays, ſhe'll ſec thee 
hang'd firſt. 
Tra. Is this your ſpeeding? nay, then, good night 
our part!, 
PET. Be patient, gentlemen; I chooſe her for 
mylelf ; 
If ſhe and I be pleas'd, what's that to you? 
"Tis bargain'd 'twixt us twain, being alone, 
That ſhe ſhall ſtill be curſt in company. 
] tell you, 'tis incredible to believe 
How much ſhe loves me: O, the kindeſt Kate !— 


? —— & ſecond Grillel; &c,] So, in The Fair Maid of Briſtou, w. 
1605. bl. 1: he 
+ will become as mild and dutiful 
„As ever Griſſel was unto her lord, 80 
„% And for my conſtancy as Lucrece was. 
There is a play entered at Stationers' Hall, May 28, 1599, called A 


© The plaie of Patient Grifſel.” Bocaccio was the firſt known 
writer ol the ſtory, and Chaucer copied it in his Clerke of Oxcn- h 
forde's Tale. STEEVENS. 

The flory of 1 0 is older than Bocaccio, and is to be found 
among the compoſitions of the French Fabliers. Dover. 


the 


* 
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the hung about my neck; and kiſs on kiſs 

She vied fo faſt,* proteſting oath on oath, 

That in a twink ſhe won me to her love. 

0, you are novices! 'tis a world to ſee, * 

How tame, when men and women are alone, 

A meacock wretch * can make the curſteſt ſhrew. — 
Give me thy hand, Kate: 1 will anto Venice, 


* —— kiſs on kiſs 
She vied ſo fat,] He and revye were terms at cards, now 

ſuperſeded by the more modern word, brag. Our autbhot has in 
another place, „time revyes us, which has been unnecellarily 
altered. The words were frequently uſed ia a ſenſe ſomewhat 
remote from their original one, In the famous trial of the ſeven 
biſhops, the chief juſtice ſays, „ We muſt not permit vying and 
revying upon one another.” FARMER, 

It appears from a paſſage in Green's Tu Quoque, that to vie was 
one of the terms uſed at the game of Gleek —++ I vie it. — IL 
none of it; —* nor Il. N 

The ſame expreſſion occurs in Randolph's Jealous Lovers, 1632: 

+ All that I have is thine, though 1 could vie, 
«© For every ſilver hair upon my head, 
«© A piece of gold.” Srrrvxxs. 


Vie and Revie were terms at Primero, the faſhionable game in 
eur author's time. See Flotio's Second Frutes, quarto, 1591: 
8. „Let us play at Primero then. A. What ſhall we play for? 
S. One ſhilling ſtake and three reſt. —I vye itz will you bould 
it? A, Yea, fir, I hould it, and revye it. 

To out-vie Howel explains in his Dictionary, 1660, thus: 
Faire peur ou intimider avec un vray ou feint envy, & faire 
quitter le jeu à la partie contraire.” MALONE. 


3 ——'tis @ world to ſee,] i. e. it is wonderful to ſee. This 
expreſſion is often met with in old hiſtorians as well as diamitic 
writers. So, in Holinſhed, Vol. I. p. 209: It is a world lo ſee 
how many firange heartes, K&c. . STEEVENS. 


4 4 meacock wretch —] i. e. a timorous daſtardly creature 
So, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1604: 
„ A woman's well holp up with ſuch a meacock.” _ 
Again, in Glapthorne's Hollander, 1640: 
„ They are like my huſband; mere mracochs verily, ” 
Again, in Apius and Virginia, 1575: | 
« As flout as a ftockfilh, as meck as a meacoct. 


STELVENS, 


T 4 


J 
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To buy apparel 'gainſt the wedding-day:;— _ Skip] 
Provide the feaſt, father, and bid the gueſts; 11 
I will be ſure, my Katharine ſhall be hue, B. 
Bae. I know not what to ſay: but give me your ; 
hands : | Tis 
God ſend you joy, Petruchio! 'tis a match. Tha 
Gk. TRA. Amen, ſay we; we will be witmeſſes. Shal 
PET. Father, and wife, and gentlemen, adieu; Say 


Iwill to Venice, ſunday comes apace : 
We will bave rings, and things, and he array; 
And kils me, Kate, we will be married o'tunday. 

[ Exeunt PETRUCHIO and KATHARINE, ſeverally, 
GRE. Was ever match clap'd up lo fuddenly ? 
Bae. Faith, gentlemen, now I play a merchant's 

part, | | 
And venture madly on a deſperate mart. , 
IRA. [was a commodity lay fretting by you: 
"I will bring you gain, or periſh on the ſeas. 
Bay. The gain 1 ſeck is—quiet in the match.“ 
GRE. No doubt, but he hath got a quiet catch. 
But now, Baptiſta, to your younger daughter ;— 
Now 1s the day we long have looked for; 
- 1 am your neighbour, and was ſuitor firit. 
TBA. And | am one, that love Bianca more 
Than words can witneſs, or your thoughts can 
guels. , 
GRE. Youngling! thou canſt not love ſo dear as J. Bc 
IRA. Grey-beard! thy love doth freeze. 
GRE. But thine doth fry. * 


5 —— in the match.] Old copy — me the watch. Corre@ed by 


Mr. Pope. MALOXE. 


„ But thine doth fry. ] Old Gremio's notions are confirmed by 
Shadwcll: Ls ; 


ar 
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Skipper, ſtand back; 's age, that nouriſheth. 
Ta A. But youth, in ladies' eyes that flouriſheth. 
Bar. Content you, gentlemen; Vil compound 

this ſtrife: 

Tis deeds, muſt win the prize; and he, of both, 

] hat can aſſure my daughter greateſt dower, 

Shall have Bianca's love. — 

Say, ſignior Gremio, what can you aſſure her? 
GRE. Firſt, as you know, my houſe within the 

Cit 

Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold; 

Baſons, and ewers, to lave her damty hands; 

My hangings all of Tyrian tapeſtry : 


In ivory coffers I have ſtuff'd my crowns ; 


lu cyprels cheſts my arras, counterpoints,“ 


« The fire of love in vouthful blond, 
© Like what is kindled in bruſh-wood, 
« But lor the momeat burus : — 
« But when crept into aged veins, 
„e e flowly burns, and long remains; 
„% itglows, and with a ſullen heat, 
« Like hie in logs, it burns, aud warms us long; 
© Ant thovgh the fame be not ſo great, 
„% Met is the heat as flroug.” jonNSON. 


So alſo, in 4 Wonder, a Woman never Vex'd, a comedy by 
Rowley, 1632 : 
„% Ny old dry wood ſhall make aluſty bonfire, when thy green 
chips lie hiſſing in the chitaney-corner,” 
ie thought, however, might originate from Sidney's Arcadia, 
Book 11: 
+ Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire, 
„O heavenly f(oule, in humane ſhape contain'd! 
« Old wood inflam'd doth yeeld the braveſt fire, 
© When youger doth in ſwoke his veriue ſpend.” 
STEEVENS, 


7 


counterpoints, ] So, in A Knack to know a Knave, 1594: 
„% Thea | will have rich conunterpoints and muſk.” 

Theſe coverings for beds are at preſent called counterpanes 5 but 

either mode of ſpelling is proper. 
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Coſtly apparel, tents, and canopies, * 

Fine linen, Turky cuſhions boſs'd with pearl, 

Valance of Venice gold in needle-work, 

Pewter * and braſs, and all things that belong 

Jo houſe, or houſekeeping: then, at my farm, 

J have a hundred milch-kine to the pail, ' 

Sixſcore fat oxen ſtanding in my ſtalls, 

And all things anſwerable to this portion, 

Myſelf am ſtruck in years, I muſt confeſs ; 

And, if I die to-morrow, this is hers, 

If, whilſt I live, ſhe will be only mine. 
Tra. That, only, came well in Sir, liſt to me, 

I am my father's heir, and only lon; 


Counterpoint is the monkiſh term for a particular ſpecies of 
muſick, in which notes of equal duration, but of different harmony, 
are ſet in oppohtion to each other. 

In like manuer counterpanes were ancienily compoſed of patch» 
work, and ſo contrived that every pane or partition in them, war 
contraſted with one of a ,diflerent colour, though of the ſame di- 
menſions. STEEVENS, 


Counterpoints were in ancient times extremely coſtly, In Wat 
Tyler's rebellion, Stowe informs us, when the inſurgents broke into 
the wardrobe in the Savoy, they deſtroyed a coverlet, worth a 
thouſand marks. MALONE, 


* —— tents, and canopies, ] I ſuppoſe by tents old Gremio means 
work of that kind which the ladies call tent-/titch. He would 
| Hardly enumerate ents (in their common acceptation) among his 
domeſtick riches. STEEVENS. 


I ſuſpeQ, the furniture of ſome kind of bed, in the form of a 
Pavillion, was known by this name in our author's time, 
MALONE. 


I conceive, the pavillon, or tent-bed, to have been an article of 
furniture unknown in the age of Shakſpeare. STEEVENS. 


I Pewter — | We may ſuppoſe that pewter was, even in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, too coſtly to be uſed in common. It 
appears from «+ The regulations aud eſtabliſhment of the houſe- 
hold of Henry Algernon Percy, the fifth earl of Northumber- 
land,” &, that veſſels of pewter were hired by the year. This 
houſekhold-book was begun in the year 1512. See Holinſheds 
D*/criptien of England, p. 188, and 189. STEEVENS. 
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Tf I may have your daughter to my wife, 


Til leave her houſes three or four as good, 
Within rich Piſa walls, as any one 
Old fignior Gremio has in Padua; 
Beſides two thouſand ducats by the year, 
Of fruitful land, all which ſhall be her jointure.— 
What, have I pinch'd you, ſignior Gremio ? 
Gre. Two thouſand ducats by the year, of land! 
My land amounts not to ſo much in all: | 
That-ſhe ſhall have; beſides * an argoſv,” 
That now 1s lying in Marſeilles' road: 
What, have 1 chok'd you with an argoly? 


TRA. Gremio, 'tis known, my father hath no leſs 
Than three great argoſies; beſides two galliaſles,* 


— 


* Gre. Two thonſand ducats by the year, of land! 

My land amounts not to ſo much in all : 

That ſhe ſhall have z beſides —] Though all copies concur in 
this reading, ſurely, if we examine the reaſoning, ſomething will 
be found wrong. Gremio is ſtartled at the high ſettlement Tranio 
propoſes: ſays, his whole eſtate in land can't match it, yet he'll 
ſettle ſo much a year upon her, &c. This is playing at croſs 
purpoſes, The change of the negative in the ſecond line ſalves 
the abſurdity, and ſets the paſlage right. Gremio and Tranto 
vying ia their offers to carry Bianca, the latter boldly propoſes to 
ſettle land to the amount of two thouſand ducats per annum. 
My whole eſtate, ſays the other, in land, amounts but to that value; 
yet ſhe ſhall have that: I'll endow her with the whole; and conlign 
a rich veſſel to her uſe over and above. Thus all is intelligible, 
and he goes on to out-bid his rival. WARBURTON, 


Gremio only ſays, his whole eftate in land doth not indeed 
amount to two thouſand ducats a year, but ſhe ſhall have that, 
whatever be its value, and an argoſy over and above; which 
argoſy muſt be underſtood to be of very great value from his ſub- 
joining: | 

What, have I cold you with an argoſy? Hearn, 

3 That ſhe ſhall have; beſilts an argoſy, ] She ſhall have that, 

whatever be its value, and an argoſy over and above, Hearn. 


i —— two galliaſſes,] A galeas or galliaſs, is a heavy low-built 
veſſel of burthen, with both ſails and ots, partaking at once of 
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And twelve tight gallies: theſe I will aſſure her, 

Ad twice as much, whate'er thou offer'ſt next. 
GRE. Nay, I have offer'd all, I have no more; 

And ihe can have no more than all I have; — 

It you like me, ſhe ſhall have me and mine. 
IRA. Why, then the maid is mine from all the 

world, 

By your firm promiſe; Gremio is outwied.“ 
Bar. I muſt confels, your offer is the beſt; 

And, let your father make her the aſſurance, 

She is your own; elle, you muſt pardon me: 

It you ſhould die before him, where's her dower? 
Tra. That's but a cavil; he is old, I young. 
GRE. And may not young men de. as well as 

old? 
BAP. Well, gentlemen, 

I am thus reſolv'd: —On ſunday next you know, 

My daughter Katharine is to be married: 

Now, on the ſunday following, ſhail Bianca 

Be bride to you, if you make this aſſurance ; 

It not, to ſignior Gremio : 

And ſo I take my leave, and thank you both. 

Exit. 
Gre. Adieu, good neighbour. Now fear thee 
not; 


the nature of a ſhip and a galley. So, in The Noble Soldier, 
1634: 5 | 

© —— to have rich gulls come aboard their pinnaces, for then 
they are ſure to build galliaſſcs.” STEEVENS. 


* —— ont-vied.] This is a term at the old game of gleek. When 
one man was vied upon another, he was ſaid to be out-vied. So, 
in Greene's Art of Coneycatching, 1592: „They draw a card, and 
the barnacle vies, and the countryman vies upon him,” &c. 

Again, in The Jealous Lovers, by Randolph, 1632: 

| © Thou canſt not finde out wayes enow to ſpend it; 
„They will out-vie thy pleaſures.” STEEVENS. 
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Sirrah, young gameſter, your ſather were a fool 

To give thee all, and, in his waning age, 

Set foot under thy table: Tut! a toy! 

An old Italian fox is not ſo kind, my boy. Exit. 
TRA. A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! 

Yet I have faced it with a card of ten.” 


6 Sirrak, young gameſter, ] Perhaps allnding to the pretended 
Lucentio's having before talk'd of out-vying him. See the laſt note. 
MALONE, 


Gameſter, in the preſent. inſtance, has no reference to gaming, 
and only ſignifies —a wag, a frolickſome character. So, in King 
Henry VITT: 

© You are a merry gameſter, my lord Sands.“ STrevens. 


7 Yet I have faced it with a card of ten.] That is, with the 
higheſt card, in the old ſimple games of our anceſtors, So that 
this became a proverbial expreſſion, So, Skelton: 

« Fyiſte pycke a quarrel, and fall out with him then, 
„% And ſo outface him with @ card of ten. 
And, Ben Johnſon, in his Sad Shepherd : 
2 Hart of ten 
« I trow he be.” 
i. e. an extraordinary good one, WARBURTON. 


A hart of ten has no reference to cards, but is an expreſſion taken 
from The Laws of the Foreſl, aud relates to the age of the deer. 
When a hart is paſt fix years old, he is generally called @ hart of 
ten, See Foreſt Laws, 4to. 1598. 

Again, in the fixth ſcene of The Sad Shepherd: 
6 a great large deer! 
„% Rob. What head? 
% John, Forked. 4 hart of ten.” 
The former expreſſion is very common. 80, in Law-Tricks, &c. 1608: 
« I may be out- fac'd with a card of ten. 

Mr. Malone is of opinion that the phraſe was applied to thoſe 
perſons who gained their ends by impudence, and bold confident 
alſertion.” 

As we are on the ſubject of cards, it may not be amiſs to take 
notice of a commen bluader relative to their names. We call the 
king, queen, and knave, court-cards, whereas they were anciently 
denominated coats, or coat-cards, from their coats or drelles. So, 
Ben Jonſon, in his New Inn: 

„When ſhe is pleas'd to trick or trump mankind, 
« Some may be coats, as in the cards,” 
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'Tis in my head to do my maſter good: 
I ſee no reaſon, but ſuppos'd Lucentio 
Muſt get a father, calld—ſuppos'd Vincentio ; 
And that's a wonder: fathers, commonly, 
Do get their children; but, in this caſe of wooing, 
A child {ſhall get a ire, if 1 fail not of my cunning. * 

[ Exit. 


Again, in May- day, a comedy by Chapman, 1617: 

„She had in her hand the ace of harts and a coat-card. She 
led the board with her coat; I plaid the varlet, and took up her 
coat; and meaning to lay my finger on her ace of hearts, up ſtarted 
a quite contrary card, * n 

Again, in Rowley's When you ſee me you know me, 1621: 

„% You have been at noddy, I ſee. 

© Ay, and the brit card comes to my band is a knave. 

„Jam a coat-card, indeed. 

©« Then thou muſt needs be a nave, for thou art neither 
queen nor king.” STEEVENS, 


I fail not of my cunning. ] As this is the conclufion of 
an act, I ſuſpe& that the poet defign'd a rhyming .couplet. Inſtead 
of cunning we might read—domg, which is often uſed by Shak. 
ſpeare in the ſenſe here wanted, and agrees perfealy well with the 
beginning of the line — © a cbild ſhall get a fire.” 

After this, the former editors add, 

© Sly. Sim, when will the fool come again? * 

« Sim, Anon, my lord. 

© Sly, Give us ſome more drivk here; where's the tapfter? 
„% Here, Sim, eat ſome of theſe things. 

„% Sim, I do, my lord, 

„ Sh. Here, Sim, 1 drink to thee.” 
Theſe ſpeeches of the preſenters, (as they are called,) are not iu 
the folio, Mr. Pope, as in ſome former inflances, introduced them 
from the old ſpurious play of the ſame name; and therefore we 
may caſily account for their want of connedtion wich the pre- 
ſent comedy. 1 have degraded them as uſual into the note. By 
the foo! in the original piece, might be meant Sander the ſervant 
to Ferando (who is the Petruchio of Shakſpeare ) or Ferando himſelf. 


* nen will the /ool come again?] The charadter of the foot ha: not 
been incroduced in this drama, therefore I believe that the word again 
zhould be omitted, and that Sly asks, Wh-n will the fool come? the fool 
being the favourite of the vulgayx, or, as we now phraſe it, of the uppes 
gallery, Was naturally expeded in every interlude. JOHNSON. 
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ACT III. SCENE I. 
A Room in Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter LUCENTIO, HORTENSIO, and BIANCA, 


Luc. Fidler, forbear; you grow too forward, fir: 
Have you ſo ſoon forgot the entertainment 
Her fiſter Katharine welcom'd you withal ? 
Hos. But, wrangling pedant, this is“ 
The patroneſs of heavenly harmony : 
Then give me leave to have prerogative ; 
And when in muſick we have ſpent an hour, 
Your lecture ſhall have leiſure for as much. 
Luc. Prepoſterous aſs! that never read ſo far 
To know the cauſe why muſick was ordain'd ! 
Was it not, to refreſh the mind of man, 
After his ſtudies, or his uſual pain ? 
Then give me leave ta read philoſophy, 
And, while I pauſe, ſerve in your harmony. 


It appears however from the following paſſage in the eleventh. 
Book of Thomas Lupton's Notable Things, edit, 1660, that it was the 
conſtant office of the Fool to preſerve the ſtage from vacancy: 

„ 79. When Stage-plays were in uſe, there was in every place 
one that was called the Foole; as the Proverb ſaies, like a Fool in 4 
Play. At the Red Bull Play-houſe it did chance that the Clown or 
the Fool, being in the attireing houſe, was ſuddenly called upon 
the ſtage, for it was empty. He ſuddenly going, forgot his Fooles- 
cap. One of the players bad his boy take it, and put it on his 
head as he was ſpeaking. No ſuch matter (ſaies the Boy) there's 
no manners nor wit in that, nor wiſdom neither; and my maſter 
needs no cap, for he is known to be a Fool without it, as well as 
with it.“ STFEVENS, , 9 


„ this is —] Probably our author wrote — this lach is, 
which completes the meire, wrangling being uſed as a triſyllable. 
' MALONE, 


We ſhould read, with Sir T. Hanmer : 
But, wrangling pedant, know this lady is. RITSON, 
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Hor. Sirrah, Iwill not bear theſe braves of thine. 

Bian. Why, gentlemen, you do me double wrong, 
To ſtrive for that which reſteth in my choice: 

I am no breeching ſcholar ? inthe ſchools ; 

II not be tied to hours, nor 'pointed times, 

But learn my leſſons as I pleaſe myſelf. 

And, to cut off all ſtrife, here fit we down: — 

Take you your inſtrument, play you the whiles; 

His lecture will be done, ere you have tun'd. 
Hor. You'll leave his lecture when I am in tune? 

To BIANCA.—HORTENSI0O retires, 

Luc. That will be never; tune your inſtrument, 

Bian. Where left we laſt? | 

Luc. Here, madam: 
Hic ibat Simois; hic eft Sigera tellus 5 

Hic fleterat Priami regia celſa ſents. 

B1an. Conſtrue them. 

Luc. Hic ibat, as I told you before, —Stimois, 1 
am Lucentio,—hzc et, ſon unto Vicentio of Piſa, 
Sigeia tellus, dilguiſed thus to get your love; Hic 
ſteterat, and that Lucentio that comes a wooing,— 
Priami, is my man Tranio,—regia, bearing my 
port, —celſa ſents, that we might beguile the old 


pantaloon. * - 
Hor. Madam, my inſtrument's in tune. 
[ Returning. 
» no breeching ſcholar —] i. e. no ſchool-boy liable to 


corporal corrediou. So, in King Edward the Second, by Marlow, 
1598: | 

. © Whoſe looks were as a breeching to a boy.“ 
Again, in The Hog has loft his Pearl, 1614: 

„% he went to feich whips, I think, and, not reſpecting my 
honour, he would have breeck'd me. 
Again, in Amends for Ladies, 16158: 

© If I had had a ſon of fourteen that had ſerved me ſo, I would 
have breeck'd him.” STEEVENS. | 

2 —— pantaloon.] The old cully in Italian farces, | JOHNSON, 


ne; 
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BrAN, Let's hear ;— [HorTENSIO plays. 
O fie! the treble jars, | 
Loc. Spit in the hole, man, and tune again. 
Bian: Now let me lee if I can conſtrue it: Hic 
ibat Simois, I know you not; hic eft Sigera tellus, I 
truſt you not; Hic fleterat Priami, take heed he 
hear us not;z—regta, preſume not; -celſa ſents, de- 
ſpair not, 
Hor. Madam, 'tis now in tune. 2 | 
G All but the baſe. 
Hor: The baſe is right; 'tis the baſe knave tha 
„ | 
How fiery Ke forward our pedant is! 8 
Now, for my life, the knave doth court my love: 
Pedaſcule, I'll watch you better yet. 
Bran. In time I may believe, yet I miſtruſt.* 
Luc. Miſtruſt it not; for, ſure, acides 
Was Ajax,*—call'd fo from his grandfather. 
Bran. I muſt believe my maſter; elſe, I promiſe 
Ex you, 


3 Pedaſcule,] He ſhould have ſaid, Didaſcale, but thinking this 
too honourable, he coins the word Pedaſcule, in imitation of it, 
from pedant. WARBURTON, | 


I believe it is no coinage of Shakſpeare's, it is more probable 
that it lay in his way, and he found it. STEEVENS. 


In time I may believe, yet I mifirufl,] This and the ſeven verſes 
that follow, have. in all the editions been ſtupidly ſhuffled and 
miſplaced, to wrong ſpeakers; ſo that every word ſaid was glaringly 
out of character. THEOBALD. | 


, —— for, ſure, Facides, &c:] This is only ſaid to deceive Hot- 
tenſio who is ſuppoſed to liſten. The pedigree of Ajax, however, 
is properly made out, aud might have been taken from Golding's 
Verfon of Ovid's Metamorphofis, Book XIII: ; 

„% _—— The higheſt Jove of all | 
„ Acknowledgeth this Xacus, and dooch his ſonne him call, 
« Thus am I Ajax third from Jove.”” STFEveNs, 


Vol. IX. | V 
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J 
I ſhould be arguing ſtill upon that doubt : 
But let it reſt.—Now, Licio, to you: 
Good maſters,* take it not unkindly, pray, 
That I have been thus pleaſant with you both. 
Hor, Yon may go walk, | To LUckNTIO.] and 


8 


give me leave awhile; An 

My leſſons make no muſick in three parts. Yo 
Luc. Are you ſo formal, fir? well, I muſt wait, 

And watch withal; for, but I be deceiv'd,“ 

Our fine muſician groweth amorous, [Ajide, 


Hor. Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 
To learn the order of my fingering, | 


I muſt begin with rudiments of art; M. 
To teach you gamut in a briefer ſort, Ye 
More pleaſant, pithy, and effectual, ＋T. 
Than hath been taught by any of my trade: Se 


And there it is in writing, fairly drawn. 
Bran. Why, I am paſt my gamut long ago, 
Hos. Yet read the gamut of Hortenſio. 
BIAN. | Reads. ] Gamut I am, the ground of all 
accord, | | 
A re, to plead Hortenſio's paſſion ; 
B mi. Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affeion : 
D ſol re, one cliff, two notes have I; 
E la mi, ſhow pity, or I die. | 
Call you this—gamut? tut! I like it not: 
Old faſhions pleaſe me beſt; I am not ſo nice, 
To change true rules for odd inventions.“ 


ri 


5 Good maſters, ] Old copy —mafler. Correded by Mr. Pope. 
MALONE, 
but I be decetv'd, ] But has here the fignification of unleſs. 
| MALONE, 
? To change true rules for odd inventions. } The old copy reads — 
To charge true rules for old inventions: The former emendation was 


nd 
Ut, 


Le. 
at, 


ll 
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Enter a Servant. * | 


Serv. Miſtreſs, your father prays you * your 
books, 
And help to drels your ſiſter's chamber up; 
You know, to morrow 1s the wedding-day. 
Brian. Farewell, {weet maſters, both; I muſt be 


gone, Exeunt BIANCA and Servant. 
Luc. Faith, miſtreſs, then I have no cauſe to 


Hon. But I have cauſe to pry into this pedant; 
Methinks, he looks as though he were in love:— 
Yet if thy thoughts, Bianca, be ſo humble, 

To caſt thy wand'ring eyes on every tale, 

Seize thee, that liſt: If once I find thee ranging, 

Hortenho will be quit with thee by changing. 
(Exit. 


7 
made by the editor of the ſecond folio; the latter by Mr. 
Theobald. Old, however may be right. I believe, au oppoſition 
was intended, s change was corrupted into charge, why might, 
not true have been put inſtead of new ? Perbaps the author wrote 
* To change new rules for old inventions. 
i, e. to accept of new rules in exchange for old inventions, 
 MALONE, 
Enter @ Servant. ]. The old copy reads — Enter s Meſſenger — 
who, at the beginning of his ſpeech is called — Nicke. * RITSON. 
Meaning, I ſuppoſe, Nickolas Tooley. See Mr, Malone's Ho- 
rical Account of the Engliſh Stage. STEEVENS. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame. Before Baptiſta's Houſe. 


Enter BayTiSTA, GREMIO, TRANIO, KATHARINA, 
Bianca, LUCENTIO, and Attendants, 


Bare. Signior Lucentio, [To TnAxI0O.] this is the 
pointed da 
That Katharine and Petruchio ſhould be married, 
And yet we hear not of our ſon-in-law: 
What will be ſaid? what mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage? 
What ſays Lucentio to this ſhame of ours? 
KATH. No ſhame but mine: I muſt, forſooth, 
be forc'd 
To give my hand, oppos'd againſt my heart, 
Unto a mad-brain rudeſby, full of ſpleen; * 
Who woo'd in haſte, and means to wed at leiſure, 
I told you, IJ. he was a frantick fool, 
Hiding his bitter jeſts in blunt behaviour: 
And, to be noted for a merry man, 
He'll woo a thouſand, point the day of marriage, 
Mons friends, invite, yes, and proclaim the banns;? 


Full of ſpleen: ] That is, full of humour, 3 and 
e Jonxsox. 


So, in the Firſt Part of Henry IF. 
« A hare-brain'd Hotſpur, govern'd by a ten. 
M. MASON. 


reads: 
Make friends, invite them, Wc, STEEVENS, 

Them is not in the old copy. For this emendation I am anſwer- 
able. The editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the defect in the 
metre, reads, with leſs probability in my opinion — 

Mate friends, invite, yes, and proclaim, &c, MALONE. 


9 Make friends, invite, yes, and proclaim the banns;J Mr. Malone 
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Yet never means to wed where he hath woo'd. 
Now muſt the world point at poor Katharine, 
And ſay, Lo, there is mad Petruchio's wife, 
Tf it would pleaſe him come and marry 'her, 
Tra. Patience, good Katharine, and Baptiſta 
too; | | | 
Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 
Whatever fortune lays him from his word : 
Though he be blunt, I know him paſling wiſe; 
Though he be merry, yet withal he's honeſt, 
KATH. Would, Katharine had never ſeen him 
though! 4 
[ Exit, weeping, followed by BIANCA, and Others. 
Bay. Go, girl; I cannot blame thee now to weep z 
For ſuch an injury would vex a faint, * | 
Much more a ſhrew of thy impatient humour.“ 


- 


Enter BIONDELLO, 


Blox. Maſter, maſter! news, old news,“ and ſuch 
news as you never heard of! 

Bay. Is it new and old too? how may that be? 

Biox. Why, is it not news, to hear of Petruchio's 
coming ? IS 

Bay. Is he come? 

Bion. Why, no, fir. 


* ——vex @ ſaint, ] The old copy redundantly reads — vex 4 
very ſaint. STEEVENS | 

—— of thy impatient humour. ] Thy, which is not in the old 

copy, was inſerted by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 
4. ——old neus, ] Theſe words were added by Mr. Rowe, and 
neceſſarily, for the reply of Bapiiſta ſuppoſes them to have been 
already ſpoken, eld laughing— old utis, &c. are expreſhons of that 
time merely hyperbolical, and have been more than once uſed by 
Shakſpeare. See note on Hey IV, Part II. Ad II. Ic. iv. 
. STEEVENS, 
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Bay. What then? 

Bion. He is coming. 

Bay. When will he be here? - 

Bion. When he ſtands where I am, and ſees you 

there. 

Tra, But, fay, what: — To thine old news. 

Bron. ' Why, Petruchio is coming, in a new hat, 
and an old jerkin; a pair of old breeches, thrice 
turn'd; a pair of boots that have been candle 
caſes, one buckled, another laced ; an old ruſty 
ſword ta'en out of the town armory, with a broken 
hilt, and chapeleſs; with two broken points:“ His 
horſe bip'd with an old mothy faddle, the ſtirrups 
of no kindred : beſides, poſſeſs d with the glanders, 
and like to mole in the chine ; troubled with the 


b a pair of boots — one buckled, another laced, an old ru 
ſword ta'en out of the town-armory, with @ broken ki.t, and Chapeltſs ; 
with ο broken points: ] How a ſword ſhould have two broken pont. 
I cannot tell, There is, | think, a tranſpohtion cauled by the 
ſeeming relation of foint to ſword, I read, à pair of boots, one 
buckled, another lacrd with two broken points; an old uh ſword — 
with A broken hilt, and chapeleſs. JOHNSON, 


I ſulpet that ſeveral words giving an account of Petruchio's 
belt are wanting. The belt was thea broad and rich, aud worn 
on the onthe of the doublet. — Two broken points might therefore 
have concluded the deſcription of its oftentatious meanneſs. 

STEEVENS, 


The broten points might be the two broken tags to the laces. 
| Torr r. 


—— that have been candle-caſes,] That is, I ſuppoſe, boots 
long left off, and after having been converted into caſes to hold 
the ends of candles, returning to their fiſt office, | do not know 
that I have ever met with the word candle-caſe in any other places, 
except the following preface to a dramatic dialogue, 1604, entided, 
The Caſe is Alter'd, How? - I write upon caſes, neither knife» 
caſes, pin-caſes, nor candle-caſes, - 

Aud again, in How to chooſe a Good Wiſe from a Bad, 1602: 

A bow-caſe, a cap-caſe, a comb-caſe, a lute-cale, a fiddle- 
eaſe, and a candle-caſe. STEEVENS. 
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lampaſs, infected with the faſhions, full of wind- 
galls, ſped with ſpavins, raied with the yellows, paſt 
cure of the fives,* ſtark ſpoiled with the ſtaggers, 
begnawn with the bots; ſway'd in the back,” and 
ſhoulder-ſhotten ; ne'er-legg'd before, and with a 
halk-check'd bit, and a head-ſlall of ſheep's lea- 
ther; which, being reſtrain'd to keep him from 
ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, and now repair'd 
with knots : one girt fix times pieced, and a woman's 
crupper of velure,“ which hath two letters for her 
name, fairly ſet down in ſtuds, and here and there 
pieced with packthread. 


6 ——infcded with the faſhions, faſt cure of the fives,] 
Faſhions. So called in the Weſt of England, but by the beſt writers 
on farriery, farcens, or farcy. 

Fives. So called in the Weſt: vives elſewhere, and avives by 
the French; a diſtemper in horſes, little differiug from the ſtrangles. 

; GREY, 

Shakſpeare is not the only writer who uſes faſhions for farcy. 
So, in Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600; 

© Shad. What ſhall we learn by travel ? 

„% Andel. Faſhions. | 

„% Shad. That's a beaflly diſeaſe." 

Again, in The New Ordinary, by Brome: 

„My old beaſt is infe&ed with the faſhions, faſhion-fick,” 
Again, in Decker's Guls Hornbook, 1609: *+ Faſhions was then 
counted a diſeaſe, and horſes died of it. STEEXVENS. 1255 

7 —— {way'd in the back, ] The old copy has — waid. Cor- 
rected by Sir T. Hanmer. MALONE, 

* ——ne'er legg'd beſore,] i. e. founder'd in his fore - feet; 
having, as the jockies term it, never a fore leg to ſtand on. The 
ſubſequent words — which, being reſtrain'd, to keep him from 
Aumbling. — ſeem to countenance this interpretation, The modern 
editors read — near-legg d before; but to go near before is not 
reckoned a defect, but a perfedion, in a horſe. MALONE. 

9 —— crupper of velure,] Velure is velvet. Velours, Fr. So, 
in The World toſſed at Tennis, by Middleton and Rowley: 

« Come, my well-lined ſoldier ( with valour, 

% Not velure) keep me warm.” 

Again, in The Noble Gentleman, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

% an old hat, : 

© Liu'd with velure. STEEVENS. 
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BAP. Who comes with him? 

Bron. O, fir, his lackey, for all the world ca- 
pariſon'd like the horſe; with a linen ſtock? on 
one leg, and a kerfey boot hole on the other, gar- 
ter'd with a red and blue liſt ; an old hat, and The 
humour of forty fancies prick'd in't for a feather: * a 


9 —— flock —] i. e. flocking, So, in Twelfth Night: «© it 
This leg] does indifferent well in a flame-co'oured oel. 5 
STEEVENS, 


2 __.- an old hat, and The humour of 1 fancies prick'd in't 
for à feather: |. This was ſome ballad or drollery at that time, 
which the poet here ridicules, by making Peiruchio prick it up 
in his foot-boy's hat for a feather. His ſpeakers are perpetually 
quoting ſcraps and flanzas of old ballads, and often very obſcurely; 
tor, ſo well are they adapted to the occaſion, that they ſeem of a 
piece with the reft. In Shakſpeare's time, the kingdom was over- 
zun with theſe doggrel compolitions, aud he ſcems to have borne 
them a very particular grudge. He frequently ridicules both 
them and their makers, with excellent humour. In Much ado about 
Nothing, he makes Benedick ſay. „ Prove that ever I loſe more 
blood with love thau 1 get again with drinking, prick out my 
eyes with a ballad-maker's pen. As the bluntneſs of it would 
make the execution of it extremely painful, And again, in Trois 
and Creſſida, Pandarus in his diſtrefs having repeated a very ſtupid 
ſtanza from an old ballad, ſays, with the higheſt humour, „ There 
never was a truer thyme; let's call away nothing, for we may 
live to have need of ſuch a verſe. We ſee it, we ſce it. 
WARBURTON, 


IT have ſome doubts concerning this interpretation. A fancy 
appears to have been ſome ornameut worn formerly in the hat. 
So Peacham, in his Worth of @ Penny, . deſcribing “ an indigent 
and diſcontented ſoldat, ſays, „ he walks with his arms folded, 
his belt without a ſword or rapier, that perhaps being ſomewhere 
in trouble; a kat without a band, hanging over his eyes; only it 
wears a weather-beaten fancy for faſhion-ſake. This lackey 
therefore did not wear a common fancy in his hat, but ſome fan- 
taſtical oinament, comprizing the humour of forty different faucies, 
Such, I believe is the meaning. A couplet in one of Sir John 
Davies's Epigrams, 1598, may alſo add ſupport to my interpretation : 

„% Nor for thy love will I once gnalh a bricke, 
« Or ſome pied colours in my bonnet fticke. 

A fancy, however, meant alſo a ug ve, or ſonnet, or other 

poem. So, in Sapho 2 Phao, 1591: 1 muſt now fall from 


mon 


chri' 


Yet 
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monſter, a very monſter in apparel; and not like a 

chriſtian ſootboy, or a gentleman's lackey. 

IRA. Tis ſome odd humour pricks him to this 
faſhion ;— 

Yet often times he goes but mean apparell'd. 
Bay. I am glad he is come, howloc'er he comes. 
Bion, Why, fir, he comes not, 

Bar. Didſt thou not ſay, he comes? 
Bron. Who? that Petruchio came? 


Bare. Ay, that Petruchio came. 

Blox. No, fir; I ſay, his horſe comes with him 
on his back. | 

Bar. Why, that's all one. 


Bron. Nay, by faint Jamy, I hold you a penny, 
A horſe and a man is more than one, and yet not 
many. | 


love to labour, and endeavour with mine oar to get a fare, not with 
my pen to write a fancy.” If thee word was uſed here in this 
ſenſe, the meaning is, that the lackey had ftuck forty ballads 


together, and made ſomething like a feather out of them, 
T ; ” MALONE, 


Dr. Warburton might have ſtrengthened his ſuppoſition by 
obſerving, that the Humour of Forty Fancies was probably a cole 
lection of thoſe ſhort poems which ate called Fancies, by Falſtaff, 
in the Second Part of K. Henry IV ; «+ fung thoſe tunes which 
he heard the carmen whiſtle, and ſwore they were his Fancies, his 
good-nights.” Nor is the Humour of Forty Fancies a more extra- 
ordinary title to a colledion of poems, than the well - known 
Hundred ſundrit Flowers bound: up in ons ſmall paſie. — 1 Paradiſe of 
dainty Deviſes. — The Arbor of amorous Conceits. — The Gorgeous 
Gallery of gallant Inventions. —The Foreſt of Hiſtories. —The Ordinary 


* of Hum, &c. Chance, at ſome future period, may eſtabliſh as a 


certainty what is now offered as a conjedture. A penny book, 
containing forty ſhort poems, would, properly managed, furniſh 
no unapt imitation of a plume of ſcatters for the hat of a hu» 


mouriſt's ſervant, STEEVENS. , 
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As I wiſh you were, 
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Enter PETRUCHIO and GRUM1oO. ? 


PeT. Come, where be theſe gallants? who is at 
home? Ane 

Bar. You are welcome, fir. 

Per. And yet I come not well. 

Bar. And yet you halt not. 

Tra. Not ſo well apparell'd 


PET. Were it better I ſhould ruſh in thus. 


Enter Petruchio and Grumio.) Thus, in the original play: 
Enter Ferando, baſely attired, and à red (ab on his head. 

„% Ferran. Good morrow, father: Polidor well met, 

You wonder, I know, that I have ſtaide ſo long. 

© Alfon, Yea, marry ſonne : we weie almolt perſuaded 

That we ſhould ſcarce have had our bridegroome heere : 

But ſay, why art thou thus baſely attired? 

©« Feran., Thus richly, father, you ſhould have ſaide; 

For when my wife and [I are married once, 

Shee's ſuch a ſhrew, if we ſhould once fall out, 

Sheele pull my coftly ſutes over mine ears, 

And therefore I am thus attir'd a while : 

For many things I tell you's in my head, 

And none muſt know thereof but Kate and I; 

For we ſhall live like lambes and lions ſure : 

Nor lambes to lions never were ſo tame, 

If once they lie within the lions pawes, 8 

As Kate to me, if we were married once, 

And therefore, come, let's to church preſently. 

« Pol. Fie, Ferando ! not thus attired : for ſhame, 

Come, to my chamber, and there ſuite thyſelte, 

Of twenty ſutes that I did never weare, 

„ Feran. Tulh, Polidor, I have as many ſutes 

Fantaſtike made to fit my humour fo, \ 

As any in Athens; and as richly wrought 

As was the maſke robe that late adorn'd, 

The ſtately legat of the Perfian king, 

And this from them 1 made choiſe to weare. 

« Alfon, I prethee, Frrando, let me intreat, 

Before thou go'ſt unto the church with us, 

To put ſome other ſute upon thy backe. 

© Feran. Not for the world, &c. STEEVENS. 
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But where is Kate? whore | is my lovely bride ?— 

How does my father ?—Gentles, methinks you 
frown : 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company; 

As if they ſaw ſome wondrous monument, 

Some comet, or unuſual prodigy ? 

Bar. Why, fir, you know, this is your wedding- 

day : 

Firſt were we ſad, fearing you would not come; 

Now ſadder, that you come ſo unprovided. 

Fie ! doff this habit, ſhame to your eſtate, 

An eyeſore to our ſolemn feſtival. 

TRA. And tell us, what occaſion of import 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wife, 
And ſent you hither ſo unlike yourſelf? 

Pr. Tedious it were to tell, and harſh to hear: 
Sufficeth, 1 am come to keep my word, 

Though in ſome part enforced to digreſs ; * 


Which, at more leiſure, I will ſo excuſe 
As you ſhall well be ſatisfied withal. 


But. where is Kate? I ſtay too long from her; 


The morning wears, tis time we, were at church. 
TRA. See not your bride in theſe unreverent robes; 

Go to my chamber, put on clothes of mine. 
Per. Not I. believe me; thus T'll vilit her. 
Bar. But thus, I truſt, you will not marry her. 
PET. Good ſooth, even thus; therefore have done 

with words ; 

To me ſhe's married, not unto my clothes : 

Could I repair what ſhe will wear in me, 

As I can change theſe poor accoutrements, 

Twere well for Kate, and better for myſelf. 

But what a fool am I, to chat with you, 


* —— to digreſs;] To deviate from my promiſe, JOHNSON, 
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When I ſhould bid good- morrow to my bride, 
And ſeal the title with a lovely. kiſs? ' 
[Exeunt PETkUCHIO, GRUMIO, and BIONDELLO0, 
Tra. He hath ſome meaning in his mad ature: 
We will perſuade him, be it poſſible, 
To put on better ere he go to church. 
Bae: I'll after him, and ſee the event of this. | Ex! 
Tra. But, fir, to her love®* concerneth us to add 
Her father's liking : | which to bring to pals, 
As I before imparted * to your worſhip, 
Jam to get a man, —whate'er he be, 
It ſkills not much; we'll fit him to our turn, © 


Tra. But, fir, to her love —] Mr. Theobald reads—our love. 
STEEVENS, 

Our is an injudicious interpolation. The firſt folio reads— but 
fir, lobt concerneth us to add, Her father's liking—which, I think, 
ſhould be thus carreRed : 

But fir, to her love concerneth us to add 
Her father's liking. —— 
We muſt ſuppoſe, that Lucentio had before informed Tranio in 
private of his having obtained Bianca's love; aud Tranio here 
reſumes the converſation, by obſerving, that to her love it concerns 
them to add her father's conſent; and then goes on to propole 2 
ſcheme for obtaining the latter. TYRWHITT. 
The nominative caſe to the verb concerneth is here underſtood, 
A ſimilar licence may be found in Coriolanus : 
«© Remains that in the official marks inveſted, 
© You anon do meet the ſenate." 

Again, in Troilus and Creſſida : 

: „ The beauty that is borne here in the face 
© The bearer kno ws not. but commends itſelf 
„To others' eyes.” MALONE. 

3 As | before imparted—] I, which was inadvertently omitted 
in the old copy: was added by the editor of che ſecond folio; but 
with his uſual inaccuracy was inſerted in the wrong place. 

MALONE, 

The ſecond folio reads: 

As before I imparted, Kc, 
As this paſſage is now pointed, where is the inaccuracy of it? or, 
if there be any, might it not have happened through the cares» 
leflneſs of the compoſitor ? STEEVENS, 
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And make aſſurance, here in Padua, 
Of greater ſums than I have promiſed. 
So ſhall you quietly enjoy your hope, 
And marry ({weet Bianca with conlent, 
Loc. Were it not that my fellow ſchoolmaſter 
Doth watch Bianca's ſteps ſo narrowly, 
Twere good, methinks, to ſteal our marriage; 
Which once perform'd, let all the world ſay—no, 
I'll keep mine own, deſpite of all the world. 
Tra. That by degrees we mean to look into, 

And watch our vantage in this buſineſs: 

We'll overreach the greybeard, Gremio, 

The narrow-prying father, Minola ; 

The quaint muſician, amorous Licio; 

All for my maſler's fake, Lucentio.— 


Re-enter GREMIO. 


Signior Gremio ! came you from the church ? 
GRE. As willingly as e'er I came from ſchool. ” 


Tra. And is the bride and bridegroom coming 
home? 


GRE. A bridegroom, ſay you? 'tis a groom, in- 
deed, | 
A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find, 


Tra. Curſter than ſhe? why, 'tis impoſlible. 
GRE. Why, he's a devil, a devil, a very ſiend. 
Tra, Why, ſhe's a devil, a devil, the devil's 


dam. 


7 As willingly, &c.] This is a proverbial ſaying. 5 
Colledlion. — ; i laying, See Ray's 
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GRE. But! ſhe's a lamb, a dove, a fool to him, 
TH tell you, fir Lucentio; When the prieſt 
Should aſk —if Katherine ſhould be his wife, 

Ay, by gogs-wouns, quoth he; and ſwore ſo loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book: 
And, as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a cuff, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and 
prielt ; 
Now take them up, quoth be, if any liſt. 
IRA. What ſaid the wench, when he aroſe again? 
GE. Trembled and ſhook; for why, he ſtamp'd, 
and {wore, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him, 
But after many Ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine : — A health, quoth he; as if 
He had been aboard, carouling to his mates 


Aiter a ſtorm: — Quaff'd oft the muſcadel, 


* —— Quaſf'd off the muſcadel,] It appears from this paſſage, 
and the following one in The Haflory of the two Maids of Mort» 
clacse, a comedy by Kobert Armin, 1609, that it was the cuſtom 
to drink wine immediately after the marriage ceremony. Armin! 
play begins thus: 

„ Enter a Maid ſfirewing flowers, and aſerving-man perfuming the door. 
© Maid. Strew, ſtiew. 

© Man, The muſcadine Rays for the bride at church. 

« The prieſts aud Hymen's ceremonies 'tend 
„% To make them man and wife 

Again, in Deckers Saltromeſtix, 1602: 

+ —— and when we are at church, bring the wine and cakes,” 
Iu Ben Jonlon's Magnetic Lady, the wine drank on this occaſion 
is called a * knitting cup. 

Again, in No Wait like a Woman's, by Middleton: 

++ Even when my lip touch d the contrethng cup. 
There was likewile a {lower that borrowed its name from this ce- 
1Yemony : . 
„ Bring ſweet carnations, and ſopþs in wine, 
„% Woine of paramgurs.' 
Hobbinel's Diltie, &c. by Spenſer. 
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And threw the ſops all in the ſexton's face; 
Having no other reaſon, — 


Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Scornful Lady: 

„% Were the roſemary branches dipp'd, and all 

„% The hippocras and cakes eat and drunk off; 

« Were theſe two arms encompals'd with the hands 

© Of bachelors to lead me to the church,” &c, 
Again, in the Articles ordained by K. Henry VIT. for the Regulation 
of lis Houſehold : Article — For the Marriage of a Princeſs.” — 
„% Then pottes of Ipocrice to bee ready, and to bee putt into the 
cupps with ſoppe, and to bee borne to the eſtates; and to take a 
ſoppe, and drinke,”” &c. STEEVENS, a 


So, in an old canzonet on a wedding, ſet to muſick by Morley, 
1606: 
«© Sops in wine, ſpice-cakes are a dealing.“ FARMER, 


The faſhion of introducing a bowl of wine into the church at 
a wedding to be drank by the bride and bridegroom and perſons 
preſent, was very anciently a conſtant ceremony; and, as appears 
from this paſſage, not aboliſhed in our author's age. We find it 
practiſed at the magnificent marriage of Queen Mary and Philip, 
in Wincheſter cathedral, 1554: „The trumpetts ſounded, and 
they both returned to their traverſes in the quire, and there re- 
mayned untill maſſe was done: at which tyme, wyne aud ſopes 
were hallowed and delyvered to them both.“ Colle, Append. 
Vol. IV. p, 400, edit. 1770. T. WARTON. : 


I inſert the following quotation merely to ſhow that the cuſtom 
remained in Shakſpeare's time. At the marriage of the EleQor 
Palatine to King James's daughter, the day of February, 
1612, we are told by one who aſſiſted at the ceremonial: „ In 
concluſions a joy pronounced by the king and queen, and ſeconded 


with congratulation of the lords there preſent, which crowned . 


with draughts of Ippocres out of a great golden bowle, as an 
health to the proſperity of the marriage, (began by the prince Pa- 
latine and anſwered by the princeſs.) After which were ſerved up 
by fix or ſeven barons ſo many bowles filled with wafers, fo much 
of that work was conſummate.” Finet's Philoxenis, 1656, p. 11. 

| ' 2 REE D. 


This cuſtom is of very high antiquity ; for it ſubſiſted among 
our Gothick anceſtors. —*+ Ingreſſus domum convivalem ſponſus cum 
pronubo ſuo, ſumpto poculo, quod maritale vocant, ac paucis @ pronubo 
de mutato vita genere prefatis, in fignum conſtantie@ , virtutis, de- 
ſenſionis & tutel&, propiuat ſponſe & ſimul morgennaticam [dotalitium 
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But that his beard grew thin and hungerly 

And ſeem'd to alk him ſops as he was drinking. 
This done, he took the bride about the neck; 
And kiſs'd her lips with ſuch a clamorous ſmack, 
That, at the parting, all the church did echo.“ 
I ſeeing this, came thence for very ſhame ; 
And after me, I know, the rout is coming: 
Such a mad marriage never was before: 


Hark, hark! I hear the minſtrels play. [Muſick, 


Enter PETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, BIANCA, Bap- 
TISTA, HORTENSIO, GRUMIO, and Train. 


PET. Gentlemen and friends, I thank you for yonr 
pains : 
I know, yon think, to dine with me to-day, 
And have prepar'd great ſtore of wedding cheer ; 
But lo it is, my haſte doth call me hence, 
And therefore here I mean to take my leave. 


ob virginitatem] promiltit, quod ipſa grato animo recolens, pari ratione 
& modo, paulo poſt mutato in uxorium habitum operculo capitis, ingreſſa, 
poculum, ut: noſtrates vocant, uxorium leviter delibans, amoren, 
dem, diligentiam, & ſubjefionem promittit.” Stiernhook de Jure 
Sueonum & Gothorum vetuſto, p. 163, quarto, 1672. MALONE, 

9 And kiſs'd her lips with ſuck a clamorous ſmack, 

That, at the parting, all the church did c.] It appears fram 
the following paſlage in Marſton's [nſatiate Counteſs, that this was 
alſo part of the marriage ceremonial : 

„% The kifſe thou gav'ſt me in the church, here take.” 

- STFEEVENS, 

This alſo is a very ancient cuſtom, as appears from the following 

rubrick, with which I was furniſhed by the late Reverend Mr. 

Bowle. „ Surgant ambo, ſponſus & ſponſa, & accipiat ſponſus 

pacem a ſacerdote, * ferat ſponſe, oſculans cam, & neminem alium, 
nec ipſe, nec ipſa.” Manuale Sarum, Paris, 1533, 4to. fol. 69. 

MALONF, 

? I, ſeeing this,] The old copy has, — And I ſeeing— . And was 

probably caught from the beginning -of the next line. The 

emeudation is Sir T. Hanmer's, MALTLORx. 


= 


B. 
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Bay. Is't poſſible, you will away to-night? 
Pr. 1 muſt away to-day, before night come ;— 
Make it no wonder; if you knew my bulineſs, 
You would entreat me rather go than ſtay. 
And, honeſt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this molt patient, ſweet. and virtuous wife : 
Dine with my father, drink a health to me; 
For J muſt hence, and farewell to you all. 
Tua. Let us entreat you ſtay till after dinner, 
PeT. It may not be. 


GRE. Let me entreat you.“ 
PEr. It cannot be. 

KATH. Let me entreat you. 
PET. I am content. 

. Are you content to ſtay ? 


PET. I am content you ſhall entreat me ſtay; 
But yet not ſlay, entreat me how you can. 

KATH. Now, uf you love me, ſlay, 

Per. Grumio, wy horſes. 4 

GRU. AY, fir, they be ready; the oats have eaten 
the horſes. * 


3 Let me entreat you. ]/ At the end of this eech, as well as of the 
next but one, a [yliable i is wanting to complete the meaſure. I have 
uo doubt of our poet's having wiitten—ia both inftagces— 

Let me entreat you ay. STEEVENS.. 


4 —— my horſes. ] Old copy—horſe, Srexvexs. 


v6 ___. the oats have calten the horſes. | There is fill a ludicrous 
expreſſion uſed when horles have ſtaid fo long in a place as to have 
eaten more than they are worth —viz. that their heads are toe 
big for the ftable-door. | ſuppole Grumio has ſome fuch meaning, 
though it is more opcaly expreſſed, as follows, in the original 

lay: 
G Enter Ferando and Kate, * Alfonſo and Polidor, and n 

and Aurelius and Phylema. 
„% Feran, Father, fate wel; my Kate aud I muſt home; 


Vor. IX. s 4 


„ 


RY 


mY 


1 


* 
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KATH. Nay, then, 

Do what thou canſt, I will not go to- da 

No, nor to-morrow, nor till * I pleaſe myſelf, 
The door is open, hr, there lies your way, 


Sirrha, go make ready my horſe preſently. 
„ Alfon. Your horſe! what ſon, I hope you do but jeſt; 
I am ſure you wil not go fo ſuddainely. ] 
% Kate. Let him go or tarry, I am reſolv'd to ſlay; _ Fat 
And not to travel on my wedding day. 6 | 
« Feran. Tut, Kate, I tel thee we muſt needes go home: | 
Vilaine, haſt thou ſadled my horſe? 
„% San, Which horſe? your curtall ? 
© Feran. Souns you flave, Rand you prating here? 
Saddle the bay gelding: for your miſttis. 
„% Kate. Not for me, for I wil not go. 
«© San, The ofiler will not let me have him e you owe ten pence 
For his meate, and 6 pence for fluſſing my miſtris ſaddle. * 
«© Feran, Here, villaine; goe pay him ſtrait. a 
„ San. Shall I give them another pecke of lavender? 
« Feran. Out flave, and bring them preſently to the dore. 
© Alfon. Why ſon, I hope at leaſt youle dine with us. 
© San, I pray you, maſter, lets ftay til dinner be done. 
4% Feran. Sounes vilaine, art 4 bere yet? [ Exit Sander, 
Come, Kate, our dinner is provided at home, 
„Kate. But not for me, for here I meane to dine: 
He have my wil in this as wel as you; 
Though you in madding mood would leave your frinds , 
Deſpite of you le tarry with them ſtill. 
© Feran, I Kale ſo thou ſhalt, but at ſome other time: 
When as thy lifters here ſhall be eſpousd, 
Then thou and | wil keepe our wedding-day, 
In better fort then now we can provide; 
For heere | promiſe thee before them all, 
We will ere longe returne to them againe : 
Come, Kate, ſtand not on termes; we will away; | 
This 1s my day, to-morrow thou ſhalt rule, | 
And I will doe whatever thou commandes. 
Gentlemen, farewell, wee'l take our leaves; 
It will be Jate before that we come home. 
Excunt Ferando and Kate. 
„% Pol. Farewell Ferando, ſince you will be gone, 
Aen. So mad a couple did I never ſee, &c. STEEVENS. 


 —— nor ,-] Old copy — wot all. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 
Maroxx. 
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You may be j jouning; whiles your boots are green; 
For me, I'll not be gone, 'till I pleaſe myſelf; — 
'Tis like, you'll prove a jolly furly groom, 
That take it. on you at the firſt ſo roundly. 
PET. O, Kate, content thee; pr'ythee, be not 
angry. _ | 
KATH, I will be angry; What haſt thou to do ?— 
Father, be quiet; he ſhall ſtay my leiſure, 
GRE. Ay, marry, fir: now it begins to work. 
KaTH.Gentlemen,forward to the bridal dinner ;— 
I ſee, a woman may be made a fool, 
If ſhe had not a ſpirit to reſiſt. 
Per. They ſhall go forward, Kate, at thy com- 
mand: —— 
Obey the bride, you that attend on her : 
Go to the feaſt, revel and domineer, 
Carouſe full meaſure to her maidenhead, 
Be mad and merry, ——or go hang yourſelves; 
But for my bonny Kate, ſhe muſt with me. 
Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret; 
I will be maſter of what is mine own : 
She is my goods, my chattels; ſhe 1s my houſe, 
My houſhold-ſtuff, my held, my barn, ? 
My horſe, my ox, my aſs, my any ching; 
And kere ſhe ſtands, touch her whoever dare; 
I'll bring mine action on the proudeſt he 
That ſtops my way in Padua.——Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon, we're beſet with thieves ; 


* My kouſhold. fluff, my field, my) barn, ] This defeQive verſe 
might be completed by reading, with Hanmer— 


She is my houſhold-ftuſf, my field, my barn; 
or, 
My khouſhold - fuf, my feld, my barn, my ſtable—. STEEVENS. 
—— my houſe, —— my ox, my als,] Alluding to the teuth 
commandment: - thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's houſe, —— 
nor his ex, nor his 4%, — RITSQN, 
X 2 
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Reſcne thy miſtreſs, if thou be a man: — 
Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate; 
TU buckler thee againſt a million. 
¶ | Exeunt PETRUCHIO, KATHA NINA, and GRUMIO, 
BAP. Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet ones. 
Gre. Went they not quickly, 1 ſhould die with 
laughing. 
TRA. Of all mad matches, never was the like! 
Loc. Miſtreſs, what's your opinion of your ſiſter ? 
BiAn. That, being mad herſelf, ſhe's madly 
mated. 
GRE. I warrant him, Petruchio is Kated. 
Bae, Neighbours and friends, though bride and 
bridegroom wants 
For to ſupply the places at the table, 
You know, there wants no junkets at the feaſt ;— 
Lucentio, you ſhall ſupply the bridegroom's place; 
And let Bianca take her ſiſter's room. 
TRA. Shall ſweet Bianca practiſe how to bride it? 
Bay. She ſhall, Lucentio.— Come, gentlemen 


let's go. [ Exeunt, 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
A Hall in Petruchio's Country Houſe. 


Enter GRUUIO. 


Gnu. Fie, fie, on all tired jades!. on all mad 
maſters! and all foul ways! Was ever man ſo 
beaten ? was ever man ſo ray'd ? * was ever man fo 


* —— w8s ever man ſo ray d?] That is, was ever man ſo mark'd 
with laſhes, JOHNSON. 
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weary ? I am ſent before to make a fire, and they 
are coming after to warm them. Now, were not 
I a little pot, and ſoon hot, * my very lips might 
freeze to my teeth, my tongue to the roof of my 
mouth, my heart in my belly, ere I ſhould come 
by a fire to thaw me:—But, I, with blowing the 
fire, ſhall warm myſelf; for, conſidering the wea- 
ther, a taller man than I will take cold. Holla, 
hoa ! Curtis ! 


y Enter CURTIS. 


CurT. Who is that, calls ſo coldly ? 

Gru. A piece of ice: If thou doubt it, thou 
may'ſt ſhde from my ſhoulder to my heel, with no 
greater a run but my head and my neck. A fire, 
good Curtis. 

Cox. Is my maſter and his wife coming, Grumio? 

GRu. O, ay, Curtis, ay: and therefore fire, fire; 
caſt on no water, ? 


It rather means bewray'd, i. e. made dirty. 80, Spenſer ſpeaking 
of a fountain : 
„ Which ſhe increaſed with her bleeding heart, 
© And the clean waves with purple gore did ray. 
Again, B. III. c. viii. it, 32: 
© Who whiles the piteous lady up did riſe, 
„% Ruſlled and foully ray'd with filthy ſoil.” TOLLET. 


So, in Summer's laft Will and Teflament, 1600: Let there he 2 
few ruſhes laid in the place where Backwinter ſhall tumble, for fear 
of raying his clothes.“ STEEVENS. 


6 —<— 4 little pot, and ſoon hot, ] This is a proverbial expreſũ on. 
It is introduced in The I of Gulls, 1606: 
% Though I be but / a little ot, I ſhall be as ſoon hot as 
another.” STEEVENS. 
7 —— fire, fire; caft on no water, ] There is an old popular catch 
of tbree parts in theſe words: 
„ Scotland burneth, Scotland burneth. 
„% Fire, fire: —— 3 fire; 
„ Caſt ou ſome more water.” BLACKSTONE. 


RX 3 
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CurT. Is ſhe ſo hot a ſhrew as ſhe's reported? 
GRru. She was, good Curtis, before this froſt : but, 
thou know'ſt, winter. tames man, woman, and 
beaſt; for it hath tam'd my old maſter, and my 
new miſtreſs, and myſelf, fellow Curtis.“ 
Curr. Away, you three-inch fool!“ J am nobeaſt. 
Gru. Am ] but three inches? why, thy horn is 


winter tames man, woman, and beaft; for it hath tam'd my old 
maſter, and my new miſtreſs, and myſelf, fellow Curtis. &c, | „ Winter, 
ſays Grumio, tames man, woman, and beaſt; for it has tamed my 
old maſter, my new miſtreſs, and myſelf, fellow Curtis, Away, 
you three-inch fool, replies Curtis I am no beaft.” Why, aiks 
Dr. Warburton, had Grumio called him one? he alters therefore 
my/elf to thyſelf, and all the editors follow him. But there is no 
neceſſity; if Grumio calls himſelf a beaſt, and Curtis, fellow; 
ſurely he calls Curtis a heat likewiſe. Malvolio takes this ſenſe 
of the word, let this fellow be look'd to! —— Fellow! not 
Malvolid, after my degree, but fellow!" 

In Ben Jonſon's Caſe is Altered, „ What ſays my Fellow Onion?“ 
quoth Chriftophero. — „ All of a houle, replies Onion, but not 
fellows," 

In the old play, called The Return from Parnaſſus, we have a 
curious pallage, which ſhows the opinion of contemporaries con- 
cerning the learning of Shakſpeare; this uſe of the word fellow 
brings it to my remembrance. Burbage and Kempe are introduced 
to teach the univerſ.ty-mea the art of acting, and are repreſented 


- (particularly Kempe) as leaden ſpouts—very illiterate. Few of 


the univerſity ( ſays Kempe ) pen plays well; they ſmell too much of 
that writer Ovid, and that writer Metamorphoſis: — why here's our 
Fellow Shakſpeare puts them all down.” FARMER, 


The ſentence delivered by Grumio, is proverbial : 
„Wedding, and ill-wintering, tame both man and beaſt, ” 
See Ray's Colleton. STEEVENS. 


9 Away, you three-inch fool] i. e. with a ſkull three inches 
thick; a phraſe taken from the thicker ſort of planks. 


WARBURTON. 


This contemptuous expreſhon alludes to Grumio's diminutive 
ſize. He has already mentioned it himſelf: — Now, were not 
I a little pot—.” His anſwer likewiſe, „— and ſo long am I, at 
the leaſt,” —ſhows that this is the meaning, and that Dr. Warburton 


was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that theſe words allude to the thickneſs 
of Grumio's ul. MALORE. | 
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a foot; and ſo long am I, at the leaſt. * But wilt 
thou make a fire, or dall 1 complain on thee to our 
miſtreſs, whoſe hand (ſhe being now at hand,) thou 
ſhalt ſoon feel, to thy cold comfort, for being low 
in thy hot office. 

CuRT. I pr'ythee, good Grumio, tell me, How 
goes the world? 

Gru. A cold world, Curtis, in every office but 
thine; and, therefore, fire: Do thy duty, and have 
thy duty; for my maſter and miltreſs are almoſt 
frozen to death, 


CuRT. There's fire ready; And therefore, good 


Grumio, the news? 


Gru. Why, Jock boy ! ho boy! * and as much 
news as thou wilt.* 


* — why, thy horn is a foot; and ſo long am I, at the leaſt.] Though 
all the copies agree in this reading, Mr. Theobald ſays, yet he 
cannot find what horn Curtis rad ; therefore he alters it to my horn. 
But the common reading is right, and the meauing is, that he had 
made Curtis a cuckold, WARBURTON, 


* —— Jack boy! ho boy! ] is the beginning of an old round in 
three parts. 


3 
— 9 — — 1 
TJ 7 * F 8 


22 EFF 1 
Hr Pr TEE) EAI, 
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SIR J. HAWKINS. 
6 as thou wilt] Old copy—wilt thou, Correted by the 
editor of che ſecond folio., M ALONE. ; 
X 4 
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CurT. Come, you are ſo full of conycatching :— 
Gru. Why therefore, fire; for J have caught ex- 
treme cold. Where's the cook? is ſupper ready, 
the houſe trimm'd, ruſhes ſtrew' d, cobwebs ſwept; 
the ſervingmen in their new fuſtian, their white 
ſtockings, ? and every officer his wedding-garment 
on? Be the jacks fair within, the jills fair without, 
the carpets laid,” and every thing in order? 
Cogr. All ready; And therefore, I pray thee, 
news?“ 6 5 


* 


5 —— their white flockings, ] The old copy reads — the white —. 
Correaed by the editor of the third folio. MALONE. 

6 —— Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, ] i. e. are 
the drinking veſſels clean, and the maid ſervants dreſs'd? But the 
Oxford editor alters it thus: | 

Are the Facks fair without, thr Jills fair within? * 

What his conceit is in this, I confeſs I know not. WARRURTON, 

Sir T. Hanmer's meaning ſeems to be this: Are the men who 
are waiting without the houſe to receive my maſter, dreſs'd; and 
the maids, who are waiting within, dreſs'd too?“ 

I believe the poet meant to play upon the words Jack and Jill, 
which figoify two drinking meaſures, as well as men and maid ſer- 
vants, The diſtindion wade in the queſtions concerning them, 
was owing to this : The Jacks being of leather, could not be made 
to appear beautiful on the outſide, but were very apt to contra 
foulneſs within; whereas, the Jills, being of' metal, were expetted 
to be kept bright externally, aud were not liable to dirt on the 
inſide, hke the leather. 4 

The quibble on the former of theſe words I find in The Atheiſts 
Tragedy, by C. Tourner, 1611: | 

6 have you drunk yourſelves mad? 

© 1 Ser. My lord, the Facks abus'd me. 

'An. 1 think they are Jacks indeed that haveabus'd thee,” 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607: „owe money to ſeveral hoſteſſes, 
and you know ſuch jills will quickly be upon a man's jack.” 
In this laſt inftance, the allufion to drinking meaſures is evident. 

| STEEVENS. 

7 —— the cerpets laid, ] In our author's time it was cuſtomary 
to cover tables with carpets. Flogrs, as appears. from the preſent 
paſſage and others, were ſtrewed with ruſhes. MALONE. 

I prey thee, news? ] I believe the author wrote— 1 fra) 
thy news, MALONE, | 


— — —  ——— — 
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Gnu. Firſt, know, my horſe} is tired; my maſter 
and miſtreſs fallen out. 

CurT. How? 

GR. Out of their ſaddles into the dirt; And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

CurT. Let's ha't, good Grumio. 

GRV. Lend thine ear. 

CuRrT. Here. 

GR. There. Striting him. 

CurT. This is“ to feel a tale, not to hear a tale. 

GRU. And therefore 'tis called, a ſenſible tale: 
and this cuff was but to knock at your ear, and be- 
ſeech liſtening. Now I begin: Imprimis, we came 
down a foul hill, my maſter riding behind my miſ- 
treſs : — 

CurT. Both on one horſe? * 

Gu. What's that to thee? 

Curt. Why, a horſe. 
Sn. Tell thou the tale: But hadſt thou not 
croſs' d me, thou ſhould'ſt have heard how her borſe 
fell, and ſhe under her horſe; thou ſhould'ſt have 
heard, in how miry a place : how ſhe was bemoil'd ;? 
how he left her with the horſe upon her; how he 
beat me becauſe her horſe ſtumbled ; how ſhe waded 
through the dirt to pluck him off me; how he 
ſwore; how ſhe pray 'd—that never pray 'dbefore ; - 


*'This is —] Old copy — This tis —. CorreQted by Mr. Pope. | 
MALONE. 

* —— On one borſe?] The old copy reads — of one horſe? 
STEEVENS, 

* —— bemoil'd;] i.e. be-draggled; bemired. STEEVENS. 


6 how he ſwore; how ſhe proy'd — that never prey d before ; | 
Theſe lines, with little variation, are found in the old copy of King 
TLeir, publiſhed before that of Shakſpeare, STEVENS. 


' 
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how I cried; how the horſes ran away; how her 
bridle was burſt ; * how I loſt my crupper ; — with 
many things of worthy memory; which now ſhall 
die in oblivion, and thou return unexperienced to 
thy grave. | 

CURT. By this reckoning, he is more ſhrew than 
ſhe. h 

Gru. Ay; and that thou and the proudeſt of you 
all ſhall find, when he comes home. But what 
talk I of this? — call forth Nathaniel, Joſeph, Ni- 
cholas, Philip, Walter, Sugarſop, and the reſt : let 
their heads be ſleekly combed, their blue coats 
bruſhed, * and their garters of an indifferent knit: 


4 —— was burſt;] i. e. broken. So, in the firſt ſcene of this 
play: * You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burt?“ 
STEEVENS, 

5 their blue coats bruſh'd, ] The dreſs of ſervants at the 
time. So, in Decker's Belman's Night Walkes, fig. E. 3: © — the 
other act their parts iu blew coates, as they were their ſerving men, 
though indeed they be all fellowes.” Again, in The Curtain 
Drawer of the World, 1612, p. 2: «© Not a ſerving man dare 
appeare in a blew coat, not becauſe it is the livery of charity, but 
leſt he ſhould be thought a retainer to their enemy.” REED. 

® —— garters of an indifferent knit:] What is the ſenſe of this 
I know not, unleſs it means, that their garters ſhould be fellows: 
indifferent, or not different, one from the other, JOHNSON, 

This is rightly explained. So, in Hamlet: 

As the indifſerent childreu of the earth.” 
Again, in King Richard II: 

© Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye. 
1, e. an impartial one, STEEVENS. 

Perhaps by garters of an indiſſerent knit, the author meant 
parti-coloured garters: garters of a different knit. In Shakſpeare's 
time indifferent was ſometimes uſed for different, Thus Speed, 
( Hift. of Gr. Brit. p. 770,) deſcribing the French and Engliſh armics 


at the battle of Agincourt, ſays, ++ — the face of theſe hoaſts were 


diverſe and indifferent." 

That garters of a different knit were formerly worn, appears from 
TEXNOTAMIA, or the Marriages of the Aris, by Barton Holvday, 
1630, where the following ſtage diredtion occurs. Phantaſtes in 


— 
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Jet them curt ſy with their leſt legs; and not preſume 
to touch a hair of my maſter's horſe-tail, ull they 
kiſs their hands. Are they all ready? 


* 


Cogr. They are. 
GRru. Call them forth. 
CurT. Do you hear, ho? you muſt meet my mal- 


ter, to countenance my miſtreſs. 


Gru. Why, ſhe hath a face of her own. 
CurT. Who knows not that? 


Gno. Thou, it ſeems; that call'ſt for company 
to countenance her. 


Cogr. I call them forth to credit her. 
Gnu. Why, ſhe comes to borrow nothing of them. 


Enter ſeveral Servants. 


NaTH. Welcome home, Grumio. 
Pill. How now, Grumio ? 

Jos. What, Grumio! 

Nich. Fellow Grumio! 

NaTH. How now, old lad? 


Gru. Welcome, you ;— how now, yon;—what, 
you;—fellow, you ;—and thus much for greeting. 
Now, my ſpruce companions, is all ready, and all 
things neat? 


Naru. All things is ready: How near is Our 
maſter ? 


a branched velvet jerkin, — red ſilk ſtockings, and parti- coloured 
garters.” MALONE, 


7 All things is ready:] Though in general it is proper to corre& 
the falſe concords that are found in almoſt every page of the old 
copy, here it would be improper; becauſe the language ſuits the 
charader. MALONE, 
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Gnu. Een at hand, alighted by this; and there- 
fore be not, - Cock's pathon, filence! I hear 
my maſter. | 


* 


Enter PETRUCH1O and KATHARINA. * 


PET. Where be theſe knaves? What, no man at 
door, ? 


Enter Petruchio, &c, ] Thus the original play: 
* Enter Ferando and Kate. 
© Ferand. Now welcome Kale. Wheres theſe villaines, 
« Heere? what, not ſupper yet upon the boord! 
© Nor table ſpread, nor nothing done at all! 
& Where's that villaine that I ſent before? 
% San. Now, adſum, ir. 
% Feran. Come hither you villaine; Ile cut your noſe 
„% You rogue: help me oft with my bootes: wil't pleaſe- 
«« You to lay the cloth? Sowns the villaine 
„% Hurts my foote: pull eaſily I ſay: yet againe? 
[He beats them all, They cover the boord, and L in the meat. 
« Sowns, burnt and ſcorch't! who dreſt this meate ? 
„ Will. Forſooth, John Cooke. N 
[| He throwes downe the lable and meate, and all, an beales them all. 
„% Feran, Goe, you villaines; bring me ſuch meate? 
„% Out of my fight, 1 ſay, and bear it hence. 
« Come, Kate, wee'l have other meate provided: 
« Is there a fre in my chamber, fir? 
„% San. I, forſooth. Extunt Ferando end Kate. 
A « Manent ſerving men, and cafe up all the meate. 
« Tom, Sownes, 1 chinke of my conſcience my maſter's madde 
ſince he was married. 
« Will. I laft what a box he gave Sander 
« For pulling off his bootes. 
«+ Enter Ferando again. 
© San, I hurt his foot for the nonce, man. 
„% Feran. Did you ſo, you damued villaine? 
[ He beatrs them all out again. 
„% This humour muſt I hold me to a while, 
«© To bridle and holde back my head-ſtrong wife, 
« With curbes of hunger, eaſe, and want of leepe: 
© Nor lleep nor meate ſhall ſhe enjoy to-fiight;/ 
© [le mew her up as men do mew their hawkes, 
© And make her gently come unto the lewre: 


\ 
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To hold my lirrup, nor to take my horſe! 
Where is Nathaniel, Gregory, Philip? —— 
ALL SERV. Here, here, fir; here fir. 


PET. Here, fir! here, fir! here, fir! here, fic! — 
You loggerheaded and unpoliſh'd grooms ! 
What, no attendance? no regard ? no dnty ?— 
Where is the fooliſh knave I ſent before ? 


Gnu. Here, fir; as fooliſh as I was before. 


Pet. You peaſant ſwain! you whoreſon malt- 
horſe drudge! 
Did I not bid thee meet me in the park, 
And bring along theſe raſcal knaves with thee? 


GRru. Nathaniel's coat, fir, was not fully made, 
And Gabriel's pumps were all unpink'd i' the heel; 
There was no link to colour Peter's hat, * 

And Walter's dagger was not come from ſheath- 
ing: 

There were none fine, but Adam, Ralph, and Gre 
gory; 

The reſt were ragged, old, and beggarly; 

Yet, as they are, here are they come to meet you, 


PET. Go, raſcals, go, and fetch my ſupper in.— 
| | Excunt ſome of the Servants. 


© Were ſhe as ſtubborne, or as full of ſtrength 

« As was the Thracian horſe Alcides tamde, 

« That king Egrns fed with fleſb of men, 

„% Yet would I pull her downe and make her come, 


„% As hungry hawkes do flie unto their lewre. ” Exit. 
STEEVENS, 
9 at door, ] Door is here, and in other places, uſed as a 


diflyllable. MALONE. 
4 xo link 10 colour Peter's at,] A link is a torch of pitch, 


Greene, in his Mikil Mumchance, ſays — *+ This cozenage is uſed 


likewiſe in ſelling old hats found upon dung-hills, iaſtead of newe, 
blackt over with the ſmoake of an old linke.” STEEVENS, 
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Where is the life that late I led * — | [ Sings, 
Where are thoſe —— Sit down, Kate, and wel- 
come. 


Soud, ſoud, ſoud, ſoud!“ 


Re-enter Servants, with ſupper, 


Why, when, I ſay? — Nay, good ſweet Kate, be 

merry. | 

Off with my boots, you rogues, youvillains; When? 
It was the friar of orders grey, [ Sings, 
As he forth walked on his way : — * 


3 Where, &c.] A ſcrap of ſome old ballad. Ancient Piſtol elſe- 
where quotes the ſame line. lu au old black letter book intituled, 
« A gorgious Gallery of Gallant Invenitons, London, 1578, 4to. is 4 
ſong to the tune of Where is the life that late I led.” Rits0x. 


This ballad was peculiarly ſuited to Petruchio's preſent ſituation: 
for it appears to have been deſcriptive of the ſtate of a lover who 
had newly refigned his freedom. In an old colledtion of Sonnets, 
entitled 4 khandeful of pleaſant delites, containing ſundrie new ſonets, 
&c. by Clement Robinſon, 1584, is „ Dame Beautie's replie to 
the lover late at libertie, and now complaineth himſelfe to be her 
captive, intituled, Where is the life that late I led: 
© The life that erſt thou led'ſt, my friend, 
© Was pleaſant to thine eyes, kc. MALONE, 


* Soud, ſound, &c.] That is, ſweet, ſweet. Soot, and ſometimes 
ot, is ſweet. So, in Milton, to fing ſoothly, is to ſing ſweetly, 
| Jonnson, 


So, in Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
© He'll hang handſome young men for the ſoote ſiune of love.“ 
| STEEVENS., 
Theſe words ſeera merely intended to denote the humming of a 
tune, or ſome kind of ejaculation, for which it is not neceflary to 
find out a meaning. M. Maso. | 
This, I believe, is a word coined by our poet, to expreſs the 
noiſe made by a perſon heated and fatigued. MALONE. 
It was the ſriar of orders grey, Diſperſed through Shakſpeare's 
plays are many little fragments of ancient ballads, the entire copies 
of which caunot now be recovered. Mauy of theſe being of the 
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Out, out, you rogue!“ you pluck my foot awry : 
Take that, and mend the plucking off the other. 
[ Strikes him. 
Be merry, Kate :—Some water, here; what ho!— 
Where's my ſpaniel Troilus? — Sirrah, get you 
hence, 

And bid my couſin Ferdinand come hither:” — 
; Exit Servant. 
One, Kate, that you muſt kiſs, and be acquainted 


- with, — 
Where are my flippers? — Shall I have ſome 
water? A baſon ts preſented to him. 


Come, Kate, and waſh,* and welcome heartily :— 
Servant lets the ewer fall. 


moſt beautiful and pathetic ſimplicity, Dr. Percy has ſele&ed ſome 
of them, and connected them together with a few ſupplemental 
ſtauzas; a work, which at once demonſtrates his own poetical abili- 
ties, as well as his reſpe@ to the truely venerable remains of our 
moſt ancient bards. STEEVENS. 


© Out, out, you rogue! ] The ſecond word was inſerted by Mr. 
Pope, to complete the metre, When a word occurs twice in the 

ſame line, the compoſitor very frequently omits one of them. 
|  MA1.ONE, 


7 And bid my couſin Ferdinand come hither: ] This couſin Fer- 
dinand, who does not make his perſonal appearance on the ſcene, 
is mentioned, I ſuppoſe, for no other reaſon than to give Katharine 
a hint, that he could keep even his own relations in order, and 
make them obedient as his ſpaniel Troilus, STEEVENS., 


* Come, Kate, and waſh, ] It was the cuſtom in our author's time, 
(and long before,) to waſh the hands immediately before dinner aud 
ſupper, as well as afterwards. So, in Ives's Select Papers, p. 139: 
« And after that the Queen | Elizabeth, the wife of K. Heary VII.] 
was retourned and waſhed, the Archbiſhop ſaid grace. Again, 
in Florio's Second Frutes, 1591: C. The meate is coming, let 
us fit downe. S. I would waſh fiſt —. What ho, bring us ſome 
water to waſh our hands, — Give me a faire, cleane and white 
towel.” From the ſame dialogue it appears that it was cuſtomary 
to waſh after meals likewiſe, and that ſeiting the water on the 
table was then (as at preſent) peculiar to Great Britain and Ireland, 
© Briug ſome water (ſays one of the company) when dinuer 1s 
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You whoreſon villain ! will you let it fall? 
| Strikes him, 


KATH. Patience, I pray you; 'twas a fault un- 
willing. 


PET. A whorelſon, beetleheaded, flapear d knave! 
Come, Kate, fit down; I know you have a ſto. 
mach. 
Will you N thanks, ſweet Kate; or elſe ſhall 17 
What is this ? mutton ? 


1 SERV. Ay. 
PET. Who brought it ? 
1 SERV. I. 


PET. Tis burnt; and fo is all the meat: 
What dogs are theſe? — Where is the raſcal cook? 
How durſt you, villains, bring it from the dreſſer, 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? 

There, take it to you, trenchers, cups, and all: 

[ Throws the meat, &c. about the ſtage. 
You heedleſs joltheads, and unmannerd llaves ! 
What, do you grumble? I'll be with you ſtraight. 


KaTH. I pray you, huſband, be not ſo diſquiet; 
The meat was well, it you were ſo contented. 


ended,) to waſh our hands, and ſet the bacin upon the board, after 
the Engliſh faſhion, that all may waſh.” 

Thai it was the practice to waſh the hands iamediacely before 
ſupper, as well as before dinner, is aſcertained by the following 
pallage in The Fountayne of Fame, erett-d in an Orcharde of amvrous 
adurntures, by Anthony Munday, 1580: „ Then was our ſupper 
brought up very orderly, and the brought me water to waſhe my 
Landes. Aud after 1 had wathed, | fat downe, and ſhe alſo; but 
concerning what good cheere we had, I need not make good 
report. MALONE. 

As our anceſtors eat with their fingers, which might not be over- 
clean before racals, and after them muſt be greaſy, we caunot 
wouder at ſuch repeated ablutions, STEEVENS, 
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Per. I tell thee, Kate, 'twas burnt, and dried 
away ; | | 
And I expreſsly am forbid to touch it, 
For it engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better 'twere, that both of us did faſt, 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick,— 
Than feed it with ſuch over-roaſted fleſh, 
Be patient; to-morrow 1t ſhall be mended, 
And, for this night, we'll faſt for company: 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber, 
Excunt PETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, and CURTIS. 
NaTH. [Advancing.] Peter, didſt ever ſee the like? 
PETER. He kills her in her own humour, | g/d 


X Re-enter CURTIS, 


Gnu. Where is he? 
Cogr. In her chamber, | 
Making a ſermon of continency to her: 
And rails, and (wears, and rates; that ſhe, poor ſoul, 


- Knows not which way to ſtand, to look, to ſpeak 7 


And fits as one new-riſen from a dream. 3 
Away, away! for he is coming hither. Exeunt. 


Re-enter PeTRUCHIO. 


Pr. Thus have I politickly begun my reign, 
And 'tis my hope to end ſucceſsfully: 
My faulcon now is ſharp,. and paſſing empty; 
Anu, till ſhe loop, ihc mult not be full-gorg'd,” 


Full- gorg d. Kc. ] A hawk too much ſed was never ad- 
able. So, in the Tragedy of Creſus, 1604 : 
« And like'a hooded hawk, gorg'd with vain pleaFures, 
« At raudom flies, aud wots not where he is. 


Vol. IX. Y y 
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For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. 

Another way I have to man my haggard, * 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call ; 
That is, to watch her, as we watch theſe kites, * 
That bate,* and beat, and will not be obedient. 
She eat no meat to-day, nor none ſhall eat; 

Laſt night ſhe flept not, nor to night ſhe ſhall not; 
As with the meat, ſome undeſerved fault 

T'll find about the making of the bed; 

And here I'll fling the pillow, there the bolſter, 
This way the coverlet, another way the ſheets :— 
Ay, and amid this hurly, J intend, 

That all is done in reverend care of her; 

And, in concluſion, ſhe ſhall watch all night. 
And, if ſhe chance to nod, I'll rail, and brawl, 


Again, in The Booke of Haulyng, bl. I. no date: 
„ xe ſhall ſay our hauke is full-gorg'd, aud not cropped.” 
The lure was only a thing ſtuffed like that kind of bird which 
the hawk was deſigned to purſue. The uſe of the {ure was to tempt 
him back after he had flown, STEEVENS. 


? fo man my haggard,] A haggard is a wild hawk ; to man 
a hawk is to tame her. JOHNSON. 


, watch her, as we watch theſe kites, Thus in the ſame 
book of Haukyng, Kc. bl. 1. commonly called, The Book of St. 
Albans: Aud then the ſame night after the teding, wake her all 
night, and on the morrowe all day.“ 

Again, in The Lady Frrant, by Cartwright: „ We'll keep you 
as they do hawks ; watching you until you leave your wildneſs.” 

STEEVENS, 


| © That bate,] i. e. flutter. So in King Henry IV. P. I: 
„ Bated like eagles having lately bath'd.” STEEVENS, 


To bate is to flutter as a hawk does when it ſwoops upon its 
prey. Minſheu ſuppoſes it to be derived either from battre, Fr. 
to beat, or from $'abattre, to deſcend. MALONE. 


6 amid this hurly, I intend,] Intend is ſometimes uſed by 
our author for pretend, and is, I believe, ſo uſed here, So, in King 
Richard 111: 

« Tremble and ſtart at wagging of a ſtraw, 
« Intending deep ſuſpicion,” MALONE, 
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And with the clamour keep her ſtill awake, 

This is a way to kill a wife with kindneſs; 

And thus Fil curb her mad and headſtrong hu- 
mour :— 

He that knows better how to tame a ſhrew, 

Now let him ſpeak; tis charity, to ſhow. [Extt, 


UN . 
Padua. Boe Baptiſla's Houſe. 
Enter TRANIO and HORTENSIO. 


Tra. Is't poſſible, friend Licio, that Bianca? 
Doth fancy auy other but Lucentio ? 
I tell you, fir, ſhe bears me fair in hand. 


Scene II. Padua, %c.] This ſcene, Mr. Pope, upon what 
authority I cannot pretend to gueſs, has in his editions made the 
firſt of the act: in doing which, he has ſhown the very power 
and force of criticiſm, The conſequence of this judicious regu» 
lation is, that two unpardonable abſurdities are hxed upon, the 
author, which he could not poſhbly have committed. For, in 
the firſt place, by this ſhulfling the ſcenes out of their true poſition, 
we find Hortcuko, iu the fourth AR, already gone from Baptiſta's 
to Petruchio's country-houſe; and afterwards in the beginning 
of the filth At we find him ficſt forming the reſolution of quitting 
Bianca; and Tranio immediately informs us, he is gone to the 
Taming-ſchool to Petruchio, There is a figure, indeed, in rhe- 
torick called us07 47poTeper ; but this is an abuſe of it, which the 
rhetoricians will never adopt upon Mr. Pope's auihority. Again, by 
this miſ-placing, the Pedant makes his firſt entrance, and quits the 
Rage with Tranio in oder to go and dreſs himfelt like Vincentio, 
whom be was to perionate: but his fecoud enfrance is upon the 
very heels of his exit; and without any interval of an 4d, or one 
word intervening, he comes out again equipped like Vincentio. 
If ſuch a critic be fic to publiſh a ſtage writer, | ſhall not euvy 
Mr. Pope's admirers, if they {hould think ht to applaud his fa- 
gacity. I have replaced the ſcenes in that order, in which I found 
them in the old books. THEOBALD. 

7 that Bianca—| The old copy redundauily reads—that 
miſtreſs Bianca, STSiVENS, 

Y 2 
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Hon. Sir, to ſatisfy you in what I have ſaid, 
Stand by, and mark the manner of his teaching, 


They land aſide, 


Enter Blanca and LUCENTIO. 


Luc. Now, miſtreſs, profit you in what you read ? 

BIAN. What, maſter, read you? firſt, reſolve me 
that. 

Luc. I read that I profeſs, the art to love. 

Bian. And may you prove ſir, maſter of your 
art! 6 | 

Luc. While you, {weet dear, prove miſtreſs of 
my heart. [T hey retire, 

Hor. Quick, proceeders, marry! ” Now, tell me, 
I pray, 


— — 25 


You that durſt ſwear that your miſtreſs Bianca 
Lov'd none * in the world ſo well as Lucentio. 


TRA. O deſpiteful love! unconſtant woman- 


kind !— 

I tell' thee, Licio, this is wonderful, 

Hor. Miſtake no more: I am not Licio. 
Nor a muſician, as I ſeem to be; 
But one that ſcorn to live in this diſguiſe, 
For {uch a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion : 
Know, fir, that I am call'd—Hortenho. 

TRA. Signior Hortenſio, I have often heard 
Of your entire affection to Bianca; 


7 Quick proceeders, marry !] Perhaps here an equivoque was 
intended. To proceed Maſter of Arts, &c. is the academical term. 


MALONE. 
* Lov'd none—] Old copy—Lov'd me—, Mr. Rowe made 


this peceflary corredion. MALOYE, 


— 


r 
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And ſince mine eyes are witneſs of her lightneſs, 
I will with you, —if you be fo contented, — 


Forſwear Bianca and her love for ever. 


Hor, See, how they kiſs and court! ——Sigmor 
Lucentio, 
Here is my hand, and here I firmly vow— 
Never to woo her more; but do forſwear her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours 
That I have fondly flatter'd her wichal.“ 

TRA. And here I take the like unfeigned. oath, » 
Ne'er to marry with her though ſhe would entreat: 
Fie on her! ſee, how beaſtly ſhe doth court him. 

Hor. Would, all che world, but he, had quite 

ſorſworn! 

For me. — that I may ſurely keep mine oath, 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days paſs; which hath as long lov'd me, 
As I have lov'd this proud diſdainſul haggard : 
And ſo farewell, ſignior Lucentio.— | 
Kindneſs in women, not their beauteous looks, 
Shall win my love :—and fo 1 take my leave, 
In reſolution as I ſwore before. 

[Exit HORTENSIO,—LUCENTIO and BIANCA 

. advance. | 

Tra. Miſtreſs Bianca, bleſs you with ſuch grace 
As *longeth to a lover's blefſed caſe! 

Nay, I have ta'en you napping, gentle love; 
And have forſworn you, with Hortenſio. 

Bian. Tranio, you jeſt; But have you both for. 

ſworn me? 

Tra: Miſtreſs, we have. 

Luc. Then we are rid of Licio. 


9 That I have fondly flalt:r'd her withal.] The old copy reads 
them withal, The emendation was made by the editor of the 
third folio, MALONE. Y 3 
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Tra. T'faich, he'll have a luſty widow now, 
That ſhall be woo'd and wedded in a day. 
BIN. God give bim joy! 

Tra. Ay, and he'll tame her.“ 

BIAN. He ſays fo, Tranio.“ 

TRA. Faith, he is gone unto the taming-ſchool. 

Bilan. The taming-tchool! what, is there ſuch 

a place?” 

TRA. Ay, miſtreſs, and Petruchio is the maſter; 
That teacheth tricks eleven and twenty long, — 
Jo tame a ſhrew, and charm her chattering tongue.“ 


Enter BIONDELLO , running. 


Bron. O maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long 
That I'm dog-weary ; but at laſt I ſpied 
An ancient angel* coming down the hill, 
Will ferve the turn. . 


9 Ay, and he'll lame her, &c,) Thus in the original play: 

„% —— he means to tame his wile ere long. 

« Val. Hee fairs fo. 

« Aurel. Faith he's gon unto the taming-ſchoole. 

©« Vol. The taming-ſchoole! why is there ſuch a place? 

« Aurel. I; and Ferando is the maiſter of the ſchoole.“ 
STEEVENS, 


charm ker chattering tongue,] So, in King Henry VI. 


P. III: 


„Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm your tongue.“ 
STEFVENS, 


3 An ancient angel--] For angel Mr. Theobald, and after him 
Sir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warburton, read engle. JOHNSON. 

It is true that the word enghle, which Sir T. Hanmer calls a 
gull, (deriving it from engluer, Fr. to catch with bird-lime,) is 
ſometimes uſed by Ben Jonſon, It cannot, however, bear that 
meaning at preſent, as Biondello confeſſes his ignorance of the 
quality of the perſon who is afterwards perſuaded to repreſent the 
father of Lucentio, The preciſe meaning of it is not aſcertained 
in Jonſon, neither is the word to be found in any of the original 
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5 ö 
TRA. What is he, Biondello ? 


Bron. Maſter, a mercatanté, or a pedant,“ 
I know not what; but formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father, * 


copies of Shakſpeare. I have alſo reaſon to ſuppoſe that the true 
import of the word enghle is ſuch as can have no connedion with 
this pallage, and will not bear explanation. 

Angel primitively ſignifies a meſſenger, but perhaps this ſenſe is 
inapplicable to the pailage before us. So, Ben Jonſon in The 
Sad Shepherd : 

„= the dear good angel of the ſpring. 

© The nightingale——, " 
And Chapman, in his tranſlation of Homer, always calls a meſ- 
ſenger an angel. See particularly B. xxiv. 

In The Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, an old uſurer is 
indeed called | 

© —— old angel of gold.“ | 

It is poſhble, however, that inſtead of ancient angel, our author 
might have written —angel-merchant, one whoſe buſineſs it was to 
vegociate money. He is afterwards called a mercatante, and pro- 
ſeſſes himſelf to be one who has bills of exchange about him. 

 STEEVENS, 


* Maſter, à mercatante, or a pedant,] The old editions read 
mercaniant, The Italian word mercatantt is frequently uſed in the 
old plays for a merchant, and therefore I have made no ſcruple of 
placing it here. The modern editors „ who printed the word as 
they found it ſpelt in the folio, were obliged to ſupply a ſyllable 
to make out the verſe, which the Italian pronunciation renders un- 
neceflary. A frdant was the common name for a teacher of languages. 
So, in Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon : „ He loves to have a 
fencer, a bedant, and a muſician, ſeen in his lodgings.” 

STEEVENS, 

Mercatanie,]. So, Spenſer, in the third book of his Fairy Queen: 

„Sleeves dependant Albanesè wiſe,” | 
And our author has Feronese in his Othello, FARMER. 


pedant, ] Charron, the ſage Charron, as Pope calls him, 
deſciiles a pedant, a ſynonymous to a houſeho!d ſchoolmaſter, and 
s a general character of the fraternity by no means to their 
advantage. See Charron on Viſdom, 4to. 1640. Lennard's "Trarjias 
tion, p. 158. REED, 5 

* —— ſurely ite a fſathrr,} I know not what he is, ſays :e 
ſpeancr, however this is certain, he has the gait and countenance 
of a fatherly man. WAKBURTON, 


* 
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Luc. And what of him, 'Tranto ? 
TRA. If he be credulous, and truſt my tale, 
T'll make him glad to ſeem Vincentio; 
And give aſſurance to Baptiſta Minola, 
As if he were the right Vincentio. 
Take in your love. "and then let me alone.“ 
[Exeunt LUCENTIO and BIANCA, 


Enter a Pedant. 


Prp. God ſave you, fir! 

IRA. And you, fir! you are welcome. 
Travel you far on, or are you at the ſurtheſt? 
Pp. Sir, at the furtheſt for a week or two ; 

But then up further; and as far as Rome; 
And ſo to Fripoly, if God lend me life. 
TRA. What countryman, I pray? 
Pro. Of Mantua. 
Tra. Of Mantua, fir *—marry, God forbid! 
And come to Padua, careleſs of your life? 
Pb. My life, fir! how | pray? for that goes hard, 
Tra. lis death, for any one in Mantua 
To come to Padua; Know you not the cauſe ? 


-Your ſhips are laid at Venice; and the duke 


The editor of the Second ſolio reads— furly, which Mr. Theobald 
adopted, and has quoted the following lines, addreſſed by 'Tranio to 
the redete in ſupport of the emendation: 

"Tis well; and hold your own in any cale 
© With ſuch auſterity as longeth to a father." MALOxx. 

® Take in your love, and then let me alone.] The old copies 

exhibit this line as follows, disjoining it from its predeceſſors. 
Par. Take me your (ove, and then let me alone, STEEVENS., 

Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MALONE. 

7 'Tis death ſor any one in Mantua, &c.] So, in The Comedy of 
Errors : 
E 3. — if ay Syracuſan born 
++ Come ic the bay of 8 he dies,” STEEVENS. 


In 


Land 


* 
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(For private quarrel 'twixt your duke and him,) 


Hath publiſh'd and proclaim'd it openly : 


'Tis marvel; but that you're but newly come, 
You might have heard 1t elſe proclaim'd about, 
Pzp. Alas, fir, it is worſe for me than ſo ; 
For 1 have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and muſt here deliver them, 
Tra. Well, fir, to do you courteſy, 
This will I do, and this will I adviſe you ;— 
Firſt, tell me, have you ever been at Piſa? 
Pep. Ay, fir, in Piſa have 1 often been ; ON 
Piſa, renowned for grave citizens.“ 1 
IRA. Among them, know you one Vincentig? 1 
Pp. I know bim not, but I have heard of him; 
A merchant of incomparable wealth, 
Tra. He is my father, fir; and, ſooth to ſay, 


In conntenance ſomewhat oth reſemble you. 
Biox. As much as an apple doth an oylter, and 
all one. [ Aſede, 


Tra. To fave your life in this extremity, 
This favour will I do you for his ſake; 
And think it not the worlt of all your fortunes, 
That you are like to fir Vincentio. 
His name and credit ſhall you undertake, 5 
And in my houſe you ſhall be friendly lodg'd ;— 
Look, that you take upon you as you ſhould; 
You underſtand me, fir;=ſo ſhall you ſtay 
Till you have done your bulineſs in the city: 
If this be courteſy, fir, accept of it, 

Pep. O, fir, 1do;-and will repute you ever 
The patron of my life and liberty. 

Tra. Then go with me, to make the matter good. 
This, by the way. I let you underſtand ;— 


* Piſa, renowned for grave citizens. | This line has been already 
uſed by Lucentio. See Act I. ſc, i. RITSON. 
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My father is here look'd for every day, 


To paſs aſſurance of a dower in marriage 

"T wixt me and one Baptiſta's daughter here: 

In all theſe circumſtances I'll inſtru@ you: 

Go with me, fir, to clothe you as becomes you.“ 


| Exeunt, 


SCENE III. 


A Room in Petruchio's Houſe. 
Enter KATHARINA and GRUMIO. “ 


GR. No, no, forſooth; 1 dare not, for my life. 
KATH. The more my wrong, the more his ſpite 
| appears: 
j 
* 'To paſs aſſurance — ] To paſs aſſurance means to make a con- 
veyance or deed. Deeds are by law-writers called, The com- 
mon aſſurances of the realm,” becauſe thereby each man's propeity 
is aſſured to him. So, in a ſubſequent ſcene of this ad, „ they 
are buſted about a counterfeit aſſurance; MALONE. 
9 Go with me, fir, c.] Thus the ſecond folio. The firſt omits 
the word — fir. STEEVENS. | 
Go with me, &c.] There is an old comedy called Suppoſes, 
tranſlated from Ariofto, by George Gaſcoigue. Thence Shak- 
ſpeare borrowed this part of the plot, (as well as ſome of the 
phraſeology) though Theobald pronounces it his own invention. 
There likewiſe he found the quaint name of Petruchio, My young 
maſter and his man exchange habits, and perſuade a Sceneſe, as he 
is called, to perſonate the father, exactly as in this play, by the 
pretended danger of his coming from Sienna to Ferrara, contrary 
to the order of the government. FARMER, 
In the ſame play our author likewiſe found the name of Licio. 
MALONE, 
Enter Katharina and Grumio.] Thus the original play: 
„% Enter Sander and his miſtris. 
© San, Come, miftris. 
% Kate. Sander, I prethee helpe me to ſome meat; 
„ I am fo faint that I can ſcarcely ſtand. 
«© San. I marry miſtris: but you know my maifter 
% Has given me a charge that you muſt eat nothing. 
«+ But that which he himſelf giveth you. 


Page” Hr CY 
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What, did he marry me to famiſh me? 
Beggars, that come unto my father's door, 


« Katt. Why man, thy maſter needs never know it. 
„% San. You ſay true, indeed. Why looke you, miſtris; 
« What ſay you to a pece of bieffe and muſtard now? 
„% Katc. Why, I lay, 'tis excellent meat; cauſt thou helpe me 
to ſome? 
„% San. I, I could helpe you to ſome, but that I doubt. 
« The muſtard is too chollerick for you. 
« But what ſay you to a ſheepes head and garlicke? 
« Kate, Why any thing; I care not what it be. 
© San. I, but the garlicke I doubt will make your breath 
flincke; and then my maſter will courſe me for letting you eate it. 
But what ſay you to a fat capon? 
„% Kate. That's meat for a king; ſweete Sander help me to 
ſome of it. 
„% San, Nay, berlady, then tis too deere for us z we muſt not 
meddle with the king's meate. 
„% Kate, Out villaine! doſt thou mocke me? 
„% Take that for thy ſawſineſſe. [ She beates him, 
% San. Sounes are you fo light- fingred, with a murrin ; 
« lle keepe you faſting for it theſe two daies. 
« Kate. I tell thee villaine, Ile tear the fleſh off 
© Thy face and eate it, and thou prate to me thus. 
San. Here comes my maſter now: heele courle you. 
„% Enter Ferando with @ piece of meate upon his dagger point, and 
Polidor with him, 
„% Feran. See here, Kate, I have provided meat for thee; 
„ Here, take it: what, is't not worthy thanks? 
„ Go, firha, take it away againe, you ſhall be 
© Thankful for the next you have. 
«© Kate. Why, I thanke you for it. 
© Ferran. Nay, now 'tis not worth a pin: go, ſirha, and take it 
hence, I ſay. 
„% San. Yes, fir, lle carrie it hence: Maſter, let hir 
« Have none; for ſhe can fight, as hungry as ſhe is. 
% Pol. I pray you, fir, let it ſtand; for ile cat 
«© Some with her myſelfe. | x 
« Ferran, Wel, ſirha, ſet it downe agnine. 
„% Kate. Nay, nay, I pray you, let him take it hence, 
„% And keepe it for your own diet, for ile none; 
© Je nere be beholding to you for vour meat: 
„ tel thee flatly here unto thy teeth. 
„% Thou ſhalt not keepe me nor feed me as thou lift, 
„% For I will home againe unto my father's houſe. 
% Feran, I, when yare meeke aud gentle, but not before: 
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Upon entreaty, have a preſent alms ; : K. 
If not, elſewhere they meet with charity: G 
But [who never knew how to entreat, R 
Nor never needed that l ſhould entreat,— (; 


Am ſtarv'd for meat, giddy for lack of ſleep; 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed: 
And that which ſpites me more than all theſe wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love; 
As who thould fay,—if I ſhould {leep, or eat, 
"T were deadly ſickneſs, or elſe preſent death. — 
I pr'ythee go, and get me ſome repaſt; 
1 care not what, ſo it be wholeſome food. 
GRU. What ſay you to a neat's foot? 
KATH. Tis paſſing good; Ipr'ythee let me have it, (0 
Gnu. I ſear, it is too cholerick a meat: 
How ſay you to a fat tripe, finely broil'd ? 
KATH. 1 like it well; good Grumio, fetch 1t me, 
GRu. I cannot tell; 1 fear, tis cholerick. 
What ſay you to a piece of beef, and muſtard? 


t I know your ſtomacke is not yet come downe, 
© Therefore no marvel thou canſt not eat: 
„And I will go unto your father's houſe, 
„Come Polidor, let us go in againe; 

„% And Rate come in with us: 4 know, ere long, 


% That thou and I ſhall lovingly agree. de 
The circumſtance of Ferando bringing meat to Kallarigse on it 
the point of his dagger, is a ridicule on Marlowe's T amburlaine, 5 
who treats Bajazet in the ſame manner. STEEVEXS, of 
z 1 fear, it is too cholerick 4 meal: So before: 6 
© And I expreſily am forbid to touch it; 4 

„% For it engenders cheler.“ * 


The editor of the ſecond folio arbitrarily reads too phlegmatick 
a meat; which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors, 
 MaLoNe. 
Though I have not diſplaced the oldeſt reading, that of the ſecond 
folio may be right. It prevents the repetition of cholerick, and 
preſerves its meaning; for pllegmatich, irregularly derived from 
G (4991), might anciently have been a word in phyſical uſe, ſigni- | 
fying inflammatory, as phlegmoneus is at preſeyt. +STEE&VENS. 


\ 
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KATH. A diſh that T do love to feed upon. 
GrU. Ay, but the muſtard is too hot a little.“ 
KATH. Why, then the beef, and let the muſtard reſt. 
GRU, Nay, then I will not; you ſhall have the 
muſtard, 
Or elſe you get no beef of Grumio. 
KATH. Then both, or one, or any thing thou wilt. 
GRU. Why, then the muſtard without the beef. 
KATH. Go, get thee gone, thou falſe deluding 
{lave, Beats him. 
That feed'ſt mt with the very name of meat: 
Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon_my milery ! 
Go, get thee gone, I lay. 


— 
— 


Enter PETRUCHIO, with a diſh of meat; and 
HoRTENSIO. 


PET. How fares my Kate? What, ſweeting, all 
amort?? | 
Hor. Miſtreſs, what cheer ? 


KATH. Faith, as cold as can be, 


* 


4, but the muflard is tod hot @ little.) This is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the times. In The Gl of Humors, no date, p. bo, 
it is ſaid, „ But note here, that the fiiſt diet is not only in 
avoiding ſuperfluity of meats, and ſurfeits of drinks, but allo in 
eſchewing ſuch as are moſt obnoxious, and leaſt agreeable with 
our happy temperate ſtate; as for a cholerick man to abſtain from 
all ſalt, ſcorched, dry meats, from muſtard, and ſuch like gs as 
will aggravate his malignant humours, &c. 

80 Petruchio before objets to the over - roaſled mutton. Rerb. 

K What, ſweeting, all amort?]! This Galliciſm is common 
to many of the old plays. So, iu Mih Beguited : 

„% Why how now, Sophos, all amort?" 


Again, in Ram'Alley; or Merry Tricks, 1611: 


« What all amort! What's the matter?” STEEVENS. 
That is, all ſunk and diſpirited, MALONE. 
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PET. Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon 


me. 

Here, love; thou ſee'ſt how diligent I am, 

To dreſs thy meat myſelf, and bring it thee: 
[Sets the diſh on a table, 

Jam ſure, ſweet Kate, this kindneſs merits thanks, 

W hat, not a word? Nay then, thou lov'lt it not; 

And all my pains is ſorted to no proof :*—— 

Here, take away this diſh. 


KATH: Pray you, let it ſtand, 

Pet. The pooreſt ſervice is repaid with thanks; 
And ſo ſhall mine, before you touch the meat. 

KaTH. I thank you, fir. | 


Hok. Signior Petruchio, fie! you are to blame: 
Come, miſtreſs Kate, I'll bear you company. 
Pr. Lat it up all, Hortenho, if thou lov'ſt me.— 


[ Afide, 


Much good do it unto thy gentle heart! 
Kate, eat apace:—And now, my honey love, 
Will we return unto thy father's houſe ; 

And revel it as bravely as the beſt, 

With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With rufts, and cui.s, aid farthingales, and things;” 


6 And all my pains is ſorted to no proof: ] And all my labour has 
ended in nothing, or proved nothing. We tried an experiment, 
but it ſorted not.” Bacon. JOHNSON. 

- farthingales, and things; | Though things is a poor word, 
yet | have no better, and perhaps the author had not another that 
would rhyme, 1 ouce thought to tranſpoſe the words rings and 
things, but it would make little improvement, JOHNSON, 

However poor the word, the poet muſt be anſwerable for it, 
as he had uſed it before, AR II. ſc. v. when the rhyme did not 
force it upon him: 

We will have rings and things, and fine array, 
Again, in The Tragedy of Hoffman, 1632: 


« Tis true that I am poor, and yet have things, 
„% And golden rings,” &c. 


Pon 
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With ſcarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery, 

Wich amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery. 

What, haſt thou din'd? The tailor ſtays thy lei- 
ſure, 


To deck thy body with his ruffling treaſure.— 


A thing is a trifle too incouſiderable to deſerve particular diſ- 
crimination. STEEVENS, | 
- with his ruffling freaſure.] This is the reading of the 

old copy, which Mr. Pope changed to ruſlling, I think, without 
necefity, Our author has indeed in another play, — “ Prouder than 
ruſtling in unpaid for filk; but ruffling is ſometimes uied in nearly 
the ſame ſenſe. Thus, in K. Lear: 

« —— the high winds 

„% Do ſorely ruffle.” 
There clearly the idea of noiſe as well as turbulence is annexed to 
the word. A ruffler in our author's time ſignified a noiy and tur- 
bulent ſwaggerer; and the word ruffling may here be applied in 
a kindred ſenſe to dreſs. So, in K. Henry PT. P. II: 

„% And his proud wife, high-minded Eleanor, 

„That ruffles it with ſuch a troop of ladies, 

« As ſtrangers in the court take her for queen. 
Again, more appolitely, in Camden's Remaines, 1605: „There 
was a nobleman merry conceited and riotouſly given, that having 
lately ſold a manor of a hundred tenements, came ruffling into the 
court in a new ſute, ſaying, Am not I a mightie man that beare an 
hundred houſes on my backe? | 

Boyle ſpeaks of the ruffling of filk, and ruffled is uſed by fo late 
an author as Addiſon in the ſenſe of plaited; in which laſt ſiguifica- 
tion perhaps the word rufflimg ſhould be underſtood here. Petruchio 
has juſt before told Catharine that ſhe «+ ſhould revel it with ruffs 
and cuffs; from the former of which words, ruff{-d, in the ſenſe 
of plaited, ſeems to be derived. As ruffling therefore may be 
underſtood either in this ſenſe, or that firſt ſuggeſted, (which L 
incline to think the true one,] I have adhered to the reading of the 
old copy. 

To the examples already given in ſupport of the reading of the 
old copy, may be added this very appofite one from Lyly's Euphues, 
and his England, 1580: Shall I ruffle in new devices, with 
chains, with bracelets, with rings, with roabes?” .) 

Again, in Drayton's Baltaile of Agincourt, 1627: 

„% With ruffling banners, that do brave the ſky.” MALONE. 
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Enter Tailor. > 


Come, tailor, let us ſee theſe ornaments ;* 
| Enter Haberdaſher. * 


Lay forth the gown.—What news with you, ſir ? 
HAB. Here is the cap your e did beſpeak. 


: cone. tailor, let us ſee theſe ornaments; ] In our poet's time, 
| | women's gowns were uſually made by men. 50, in the Epiſile to 
0 ; the Ladies, prehxed to Euphurs and his England, by John Lyly, 

1580: „ If a taylor make your gown too little, you cover his fault 
with a broad ſtomacher; if too great, with a number of pleights; 
if too ſhort, with a fair guard; if too long, with a falle gather- 
ing.” MALONE, 
Enter Haberdaſber.] Thus in the original play: 
5 , «© San. Maſter, the haberdaſher has brought * miſtris home 
hir cap here. 
„% Feran. Come hither, firha: what have you there? 
„Haber. A velvet cap, fir, and it pleaſe you. 

« Feran, Who ſpoke for it? Didſt thou, Kate? ; 

„ Kate. What if I did? Come hither, firha, give me the cap; 

ile ſee if it will fit me. | [ She ſets it on her heed, 

% Ferran, O monſtrous! why it becomes thee not, 

« Let me ſee it, Kate: here, firha, take it hence; 
« This cap is out of faſhion quite. 
% Kate. The faſhion is good inough: belike you mean to make 
a fool of me. 
„ Feran, Why true, he means to make a foole of thee, 
— © To have thee put on ſuch a curtald cap: 
I „ Sirha, begone with it. 
% Enter the Taylor, with a gowne. 
« "San. Here is the Taylor too with my miſtris gowne. 
% Ferax. Let me fee it, Taylor: What, with cuts and jags? 
„ Sounes, thou vilaine, thou haſt ſpoil'd the gowne. 
% Taylor, Why, fir, I made it as your man gave me direQion ; 
„ You may read the note here. 
« Fjran. Come hither ſirha: Taylor, read the note, 
« Taylor. Item, a faire round compaſs'd cape. 
© San. I, that's true, 
6 Taylor. And a. large truncke ſleeve. 
&« San. That's a lie maiſter; I faid two truntke leeves. 
„% Feran, Well, lir, go forward. 
% Taylor. liem, a looſe-bodied gowne, 
„ San, Maiſter, il ever 1 ſaid looſe bodies gowne,' 


ce 


ve 


ce 
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PET. Why, this was moulded on a porringer ; * 


„ Sew me in a ſeame, and beat me to death 
„% With a bottom of browne thred. 
© Taylor. 1 made it as the note bade me. 
«© San. I ſay the note lies in his throate, and thou 00. an thou 
ſayeſt it. 
„% Tay. Nay, nay, neer be ſo hot, ſitha, for I feare you not. 
„ Sen. Dooſt thou heare, Tailor? thou haſt braved many men: 
„% Brave not me. Th'aſt facd many men, 
© Taylor. Wel, fir. 
% San. Face not me: Ile neither be fac'd, nor braved, at thy 
hands, I can tell thee. 
„Kate Come, come, I like the faſhion of it wel inough; 
« Hecre's more adoe than needes; le have it, I; 
„% Aud if you doe not like it, hide your eies: 
« I thiuke 1 {hall have nothing, by your will. 
%» Feran. Go, | fay, and take it up for your maiſter's uſe! 
„% San. Souns villaine, not for thy life; touch it not: 
« Souns, take up my miltris gowne to his mailter's uſe! 
„% Fran. Well, fir, what's your conceit of it? 
% San. | have a deeper conceit in it than you think for. Take 
up my miſtris gowne to his mailter's ule! 
© Feran, Taylor, come hither; for this time make it: 
« Hence againe, aud Ile content thee for thy paines. 
„% Taylor, I thanke you, fir. Exit Tailor, 
«+ Frran. Come, Kate, wee now will go ſee thy father's houſe, - 
„ Even in thele honeſt meane abiliments ; 
„% Our purſes ihall be rich, our garments plaine, 
„ To ſhrowd our bodies from the winter rage; 
„And that's inough, what ſhould we care for more? 
© Thy liſters, Kate, to-morrow mult be wed, 
„And | have promiſed them thou mould'ſt be there: 
„The morning is well up; let's haſte away; 
„It wil be nine a clocke ere we come there. 
„ Kate. Niue a clocke! why 'tis already paſt two in the after« 
noon, by al the clockes in the towne,. 
«+ Feran. 1 ſay tis but nine a clocke in the morning. 
« Kate. I fay tis two a clocke in the afternoone. 
« Feran. It (hall be nine then ere you go to your fathers: 
„% Come backe againe; we will not goe to day: 
« Nothing but croſhng me flil? 
& Ie have you ſay as | doe, ere I goe. | Exeunt omnes.' 


STEEVENS. 


—— on 6 porringer;] The ſame thought occurs in King 
Henry VIII. —— rail'd upou me till her pink d porringer tell 
oll her head. STEEVEXS, 


Vor. IX. oy” - 


\ 
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A velvet diſh; — he, fie! 'tis lewd and filthy: 
Why, 'tis a cockle, or a walnutſhell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap; 

Away with 1t, come, let me have a bigger. 


KATH. I'll have no bigger ; this doth fit the time, 


And gentlewomen wear ſuch caps as theſe. 
PET. When you are gentle, 8 {hall have one too, 
And not till then. 
Hos. That will not be in haſte, | Afide. 
Kath. Why, fir, I truſt, I may have leave to ſpeak ;* 
And ſpeak I will; I am no child, no babe: 
Your betters have endur'd me ſay my mind ; 
And, if you cannot, beſt you ſtop your ears. 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart; 
Or elle my heart, concealing it, will break: 
And, rather than it ſhall, 1 will be free 
Even to the uttermoſt, as I pleaſe, in words. 
Per. Why, thou ſay'ſt true; it is a paltry cap, 
A cultard-coflin, © a bauble, a ſilken pie: 
J love thee well, in that thou lik'ſt it not. 


5 Why, fir, I truſt, I may have leave to ſpeak, &c.] Shakſpeare 
has here copied nature with great (kill. Petruchio, by frightening, 
ſtarving, and overwatching his wife, had tawed her into geutlenets 
and ſubmiſſion. And the audience expects to hear no more ot the 
ſhrew : when on her being crolled, in the article of fathion and 
finery, the molt inveterate folly of the ſex, ſhe flies out again, 
though for the laſt time, into all the intemperate rage of her 
nature. WARBURTON, | 


6 4 cuflard-coſhn, ] A coff.n was the ancient culinary term ſor the 
raiſed cruſt of a pie or cullard, 80, in Ben Jouſon's Slaple of News : 
L if you [pe 1d 
„Ihe red-deer pies in your houſe, or ſell thera forth, fir, 
„% Calt fo, that | may have their cu all 
« Return'd, &c, 
Again, in Bun jonſon's Maſque of Gyofies Melams ed 
And coffn'd in crujt "till now the was hoaiy.” 
| STEEVENSs 
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Kartn. Love me, or love me not; I like the cap; 
And it 1 will have, or I will have none. 
Pet. Thy gown? why, ay: — Come, tailor, let 

us leet. | 
O mercy, God! what maſking ſtuff is here? 
What's this? a ſleeve? 'tis like a demicannon : 
What! up and down, carv'd like an appletart; 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and liſh, and flaſh, 
Like to a cenſer” in a barber's ſhop: = 
Why, what, o'devil's name, tailor, call'ſt thou 


this? 
Ho. I ſee, ſhe's like to have neither cap nor 
gown. Aide. 


Tar. You vid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the faſhion, and the time. 


PET. Marry, and did; butif you be remember” 2 
I did not bid you mar it to the time. 
(zo, hop me over every kennel home, 
For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, fir: 
Vil none of it; hence, make your belt of it. 


Again, in a receipt to bake lampreys. MS. Book of Ces 
Temp. Hen. 6: 

*« —— and then cover the coffyn, but ſave a litell hole to blow 
into the con, with thy mouth, a gode blaſt; and ſodenly ſtoppe, 


that the wynde abyde withyone to ryle up the con that it falle nott 
down,” Dover. 


7 —— cenſer -] Cenſers in barber's ſhops are now diſuſed, but 
they may ealily be imagined to have been veſſels which, for the 
emiſhon of the ſmoke, were cut with great ot ag and varictics of 
interſtices. JOHNSON, 


in K. Henry VT. Part II. Doll calls the beadle “ thou thin man 
in a cenſer,'” MALONE, 


I learn from an ancient print, that theſe cenſers reſembled in ſhape 
our modern brafteres, They had pierced convex covers, and ſtood 
on feet. They not only letved to ſweeten a barber's ſhop, but 
to keep his water warm, and dry his cloths on. See note on King 
Henry IV. Part II. Ad V. Ic. ive STEEVENS» 
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KaTH. I never ſaw a better-faſhion'd gown, 
More quaint, more pleaſing, nor more commendable: 
Belike, you mean to make a puppet of me. 

Pr. Why, true; he means to make a puppet of 

thee. 

Tal. She ſays, your worſhip means to make a 
puppet of her. 

PET. O monſtrous arrogance !. Thou lieſt, thou 

thread, 
Thou thimble, * 
Thou yard, three-quarters, hal fyard, quarter, nail, 
Thou flea, thou nit, thou winter cricket thou: — 
Brav'd in mine own houſe with a ſkein of thread! 
Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant ; 
Or ſhall ſo be-mete* thee with thy yard, 
As thou ſhalt think on prating whilſt thou liv'ſt! 
I tell thee, I, that thou haſt marr'd her gown. 

Tal. Your worſhip is deceiv'd; the gown is made 
Juſt as my maſter had direQion: 

Grumio gave order how it ſhould be done. 

GRV. 1 gave him no order, I gave him the ſtuff. 

Tal. But how did you defire it ſhould be made? 

GRrU, Marry, fir, with needle and thread. 

Tal. But did you not requeſt to have it cut? 

Gru. Thou haſt faced many things.“ 

0 thou thread, | 

Thou thimble,] We ſhould only read: 
O monſtrous arrogance! thou; lie, thou thimble, 
He calls him afterwards — a ſkein of thread. RITSON, 

The tailor's trade, having an appearance of effeminacy, has always 

been, among the rugged Engliſh, liable to ſarcaſms and contempt. 
JoHNsSON. 

9— 3 8005 —] i. e. be-meaſure thee. Srrkvxxs. 

* —— faced many things. ] i. e. turned up many gowns, Kc. with 
facings, &c.] So, in K. Henry IV: 


% To face the garment of rebellion 
„Wich ſome fine colour. STEEVENS. 
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Tar. I have. 


Gnu. Facenotme: thou haſt braved many men; 
brave not me; I will neither be faced nor brives, 
I ſay unto thee, —I bid thy maſter cut out the gown; 
but I did not bid him cut it to pieces: “ ergo, thou 
lieſt. 

Tal. Why, here is the note of the faſhion to tel- 
tity. 


Pr. Read it. 


Gau. The note lies in his throat, if he ſay I ſaid ſo. 
Tat. Imprims, a looſe-bodied gown : 


Gnu. Maſter, if ever I ſaid looſe-bodied gown,” 
ſew me in the ſkirts of it, and beat me to death 
with a bottom of brown thread: I ſaid, a gown. 


PET. Proceed. 
TAI. With a ſmall compaſs'd cape; © 


3 —— braved many men;] i. e. made many men fine, Bravery 
was the ancient term fot elegance of dreſs. STEEVENS, 


* —— but I did not bid him cut it to pieces; ] This ſcene appears 

to have been borrowed from a ſtory of Sir Philip Caulthrop, and 
ohn Drakes, a filly ſhoemaker of Norwich, which is related in 

Leigh's Accidence of Armorie, and in Camden's Remaines. DOUCE, 

5 —— looſe-bodied gown,] 1 think the joke is impair'd, unleſs 
we read with the original play already quoted — a looſe body's gown. 
It appears, however, that looſz-bodicd gowns were the dreſs of harlots, 
Thus, ia The Mickaelmas Term, by Middleton, 1607 : «© Doſt dream 
of virginity now? remember a looſe-bodied' gown, wench, and let 
it go. STEEVENS, 

See Dodſley's Old Plays, Vol. III. p. 479, edit. 1780. REED, 


© —— @ ſmall compaſs'd cape;] A compaſs'd cape is a round 
cape. To compaſs is to come round, JORNSON. 

Thus, in Troilus and Creſſida, a circular bow window is called 
a — compaſſed window, | | 

Stubbs, in his Anatomy of Abuſes, 1565, gives a moſt elaborate 
deſcripiion of the gowns of women; aud adds, „Some have capes 
reaching down to the midlt of their backs, faced with velvet, or 
| L 5 
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Grvu. I confeſs the' cape, 

TAI. With a trunk fleeve ; —— 

GRru. I confeſs two fleeves, 

Tat. The fleeves curiouſly cut. 

Pet. Ay, there's the villainy. 

GRV. Error i'the bill, fir; error i'the bill. I 
commanded the ſleeves ſhould be cut out, and ſewed 
up again; and that I'll prove upon thee, though 
thy little finger be armed in a thimble. 


TAI. This is true, that I fay; and! had thee i in 
place where, thou ſhould'ſt know it. 


Gau. I am for thee ſtraight: take thou the bill,” 
give me thy mete- yard, and ſpare not me. 


Hor. God-a-mercy, Grumio ! then he ſhall have 
no odds. | : 

Pr. Well, fir, in brief, the gown is not for me, 

Gru. Youare i'the right, fir; 'tis for my miſtreſs. 

PET. Go, take it up unto thy maſter's uſe. 


Gnu. Villain, not for thy life: Take up my 
miſtreſs' gown for thy maſter's uſe ! 


Per, Why, fir, what's your conceit in that? 


elſe with ſome fine wrought taffata, at the leaſt, fringed about, 
very bravely. ”  STEEVENS, 

So, in the Regiſter of Mr. Henſlowe, proprietor of the Roſe 
theatre, (a manuſcript of which an account has been given in 
Vol. III: “3 of June 1594. Lent, upon a womanes gowne of 
villet in Srayne, with a velvet cape imbroidered with bugelles, for 
XXXVi s. MALONE, 

7 —— take thou the bill,] The ſame quibble between the written 
hill, and bill the ancient weapon carried by food-ſoldiers, is to be 
met with in Timon of Athens. STEEVENS. 

5 —— thy mete-yard,] i. e. thy meaſuting-yard. So, in The 

Miſeries of Inforc'd Marriage, 1607 : 

«© Be not a bar between us, or my ſword 
, 6 Shall meze thy grave out,” STEEVENS., 


K. 
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Grv.O,fir, the conceit is deeper than you think for: 
Take up my miſtreſs' gown to his malter's uſe! 
O, fie, fie, he! 
PET. Hortenſio, ſay thou wilt ſee the tailor 
paid : — [ Aſide. 
Go take it hence; be gone, and lay no more, 
Hos. Tailor, I'll pay thee for thy gown to-morrow. 
Take no unkindneſs of his baſty words: 
Away, I ſay; commend me to thy maſter, 
Exit Tailor. 
PET. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your 
father's, 
Even in theſe honeſt mean habiliments; 
Our purſes ſhall be proud, our garments poor: 
For 'us the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the ſun breaks through the darkeſt clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneſt habit. 
What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted {kin contents the eye? 
O, no, good Kate; neither art thou the worſe 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 
If thou account ſt it ſhame, lay it on me: 
And therefore, frolick; we will hence forthwith, 
To feaſt and ſport us at thy father's houſe. — 
Go, call my men, and let ns ſtraight to him; 
And bring our horſes unto Long- lane end, 
There will we mount, and thither walk on foot. — 
Let's fee; I think, 'tis now ſome ſeven o'clock, 
And well we may come there by dinner time. 
KaTH. I dare aſſure you, fir, ' tis almoſt two; 
And *twill be ſupper time, ere you come there, 
Per. It ſhall be ſeven, ere I go to horſe: 


2 4 
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Look, what I ſpeak, or do, or think to do, 
You are {till croſling it. — Sirs, ler't alone: 
] will not go to-day; and ere I do, 
It ſhall be what o'clock I lay it is. 
Hon. Why, {o! this gallant will command the ſun. 
F ( Exeunt. a 


SCENE IV.” 
Padua. Before Baptiſta's Hou ſe. 


Enter TRANITO, and the Pedant gr. lit 
VINcENTIO. 


TRA. Sir, this is the houſe;“ Pleaſe it you, that T 
call? 

Pep. Ay, what elſe? and, but I be deceived, * 

Signior Baptiſta may remember me, 

Near twenty years ago, in'Genoa, where 

We were lodgers at the Pegaſus, * 


s Exeunt.)] After this exeunt, the charadters before whom the 
play is ſuppoſed to be exhibited, have been hitherto introduced 
from the original ſo often mentioned in the former notes. 

+ Lord. Who's within there? | 

« Enter Servants. 
„% Aſleep again! go take him eaſily up, and put him in his own 
apparel again. But ſee you wake him not in any caſe, 

© Serv, It ſhall be done, my lord; come help to bear him 
hence. " [ They bear off Sly. STEEVENs. 

9 I cannot but think that the diredtion about the Tinker, who 
is always introduced at the end of the ads, together with the 
change of the icene, and the proportion of each ad to the 1cſt, 
make it probable that the fifth act begins here. JOHNSON. 

Sir, this is the houſe;] The old copy has — Sirs, Corrected by 
| Mr. Theobald. MaALONE, | ; 

* —— but 7 be deceived, ] But, in the preſent inſtance, ſignifies, 
without, unleſs. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

++ But being charg'd, we will be ſtill by land.” Srervens. 

* We were lodgers at the Pegaſus. This line has in all the editions 

hitherto been given to Trauio, But Tranio could with no pro- 


"0 
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TEA. Tis well; 
And hold your own, in any caſe, with ſuch | 
Auſterity as longeth to a father. 


Enter BIONDELLO. 

Pep.,I warrant you: But, fir, here comes your boy: 
"T were good, he were ſchool'd. 

IRA. Fear you not him. Sirrah, Biondello, 
Now do your duty throughly, I adviſe you; 
Imagine 'twere the right Vincentio. 

Blox. Tut! fear not me. 

TRA. But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta? 

Biox. I told him, that your father was at Venice; 
And that you look'd for him this day in Padua. 

Tra. Thou'rt a tall fellow; hold thee that to drink. 
Here comes Baptiſta:— ſet your countenance, ſir.— 


Enter BAPTISTA and LuckxTIO.“ 


Signior Baptiſta, you are happily met: — 
Sir, | To the Pedant. ] 
1 his is the gentleman I told you of; 


priety ſpeak this, either in his aſſumed or real charager. Lucentio 
was too young to know any thing of lodging with his father, twenty 
years before at Genoa: and Tranio muſt be as much too young, or 
very unſit to repreſent and perſonate Lucentio. I have ventured to 
place the line to the Pedant, to whom it muſt certainly belong, 
and is a ſequel of what he was before ſaying. THEOBALD, 

Shakſpeare bas taken a ſign out of London, and hung it up in 
Padua : 


„Meet me an hour hence at the ſign of the Pegaſus in Cheap» 


ſide.” Return from Parnaſſus, 1606. 


Again, in The Jealous Lovers, by Randolph, 1632 : 
„A potile of elixir at the Pegaſus, 
„% Bravely carous'd, is more reſtorative.” 
The Pegaſus is the arms of the Middle-Temple; and, from that 
circumſtance, became a popular ſign. STEtvixs, 


5 Enter Baptiſta and Lucentio. | and (according to the old copy) 
Pedant, booted and barthcaded. RITSON, 
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T' pray you, ſtand good father to me now, 
Give me Bianca for my pauimony. 

Pep. Soft, lon! — 

Sir, by your leave; having come to Padua 
To gather in ſome debts, my fon Lucentio 
Made me acquainted with a weighty cauſe 
Of love between your daughter and himſelf: 
And, —ior the good report I hear of you; 
And for the love he beareth to your daughter, 
And ſhe to him,—to ſtay him not too long, 
Jam content, in a good father's care, 

To have him match'd; and, —if you pleaſe to like 
No worle than J, fir, —upon ſome agreement, 
Me ſhall you find moſt ready and moſt willing * 
With one conſent to have her ſo beſtow'd: 
For curious I cannot be with you,? 

Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo well. 

Bay. Sir, pardon me in what I have to ſay; — 
Your plainnels, and your ſhortneſs, pleaſe me well. 
Right true it 1s, your ſon Lucentio here 
Doth love. my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 

Or both diſſemble deeply their affections : 
And, therefore, if you ſay no more than this, —- 
'T hat like a father you will deal with him, 
And paſs my daughter a ſufficient dower,* 
* Me ſhall you find moſt ready and moſt willing] The repeated 


word moſt, is not in the old copy, but was ſupplied by Sir T. 
Hanmer, to complete the meaſure. STEEVENS. 

For curious I cannot be with you, ] Curious is ſcrupulous. So, 
in Holinſhed, p. 888: The emperor obeying more compaſſhon 
than the reaſun of things, was not curious to condeſcend to 
performe ſo good an office.” Again, p. 890: ** — and was not 
curious to call him to eat with him at his table.“ STEEVENS, 

And paſs my daughter à ſufficient dower,] To paſs is, in this 
place, ſynonymous to aſſure or convey ; as it ſometimes occurs in 
the covenant of a purchaſe deed, that the granter has power to bar- 
gain, ſell, &c. „ and thereby to paſs and convey” the premiſes to 
the grantee, R1ISON. ? 
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The match is fully made, and all is done: * 
Your ſon ſhall have my, daughter with conſent. 
TRA. Ithank you, fir. Where then do you know 
belt, | 
We be afſhed;? and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, 
As ſhall with either part's agreement ſtand ? 

Bae. Not in my houſe, Lucentio; for, you know, 
Pitchers have ears, and I have many ſervants : 
Beſides, old Gremio is heark'ning ſtill; 

And, happily, we might be interrupted.* 

Tra. Then at my lodging, an it like you, fir : * 
There doth my father lie; and there, this night, 
We'll paſs the buſineſs privately and well : 

Send for your daughter by your ſervant here, 
My boy ſhall fetch the ſcrivener preſently. 

The worſt is this, — that, at ſo ſlender warning, 
You're like to have a thin and {lender pittänce. 

Bae. It likes me well; — Cambio, hie you home, 
And bid Bianca make her ready ſtraight: 

And, if you will, tell what hath happened: — 


® The match is ſally made, end all is done: ] The word — fully 
(to complete the verſe) was inſerted by Sir Thomas Hanmer, who 
might have juſtified his emendation by a foregoing pallage in this 
comedy: | 
« Nathaniel's coat, fir, was not fully made. STFEVENS. 
9 We be affied; i. e. betrothed. . So, ia K. Henry VI. P. II: 
% For daring to % a mighty lord | 
„ Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king.” STEEVENS. 
And, happily, we might be interrupted.] Thus the, old copy. 
Mr. Pope reads : 
And hapty then we might be interrupted. STEEZVENS, 
Happily, in Shakſpeare's time, fignified accidentally, as well as 
fortunately, It is rather ſurprifing, that an editor ſhould be guilty , 
of ſo groſs a corruption of his author's language, for the ſake of 
modernizing his orthography, Tirwaltr. 
n von, ſir:] The latter word, which is not in the 
old copy, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. 


- 


MALONE. 
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Lucentio's father is arriv'd in Padua, 
And how ſhe's like to be Lucentio's wife. 
Loc. I pray the gods ſhe may, with all my heart!“ 
Tra. Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone.” 
Signior Baptiſta, ſhall 1 lead the way ! 
Welcome! one mels 1s like to be your cheer : 
Come, fir; well better it in Piſa. 


Bap. ö I follow yon. 
[ Exenunt TRANIO, Pedant, and BAPTISTA: 
Bion, Cambio. — 


Luc. What ſay'ſt thou, Biondello ? 
Bron. Youſawmy maſter wink and laugh upon you? 
Luc. Biondelto, what of that? 

Bron. Faith nothing; but he has left me here 


behind, to expound the meaning or moral *-of his 
figns and tokens. 


Loc. I pray thee, moralize them. 

Bron, Then thus. Baptiila is ſafe, talking with 
the deceiving father of a deceitful lon. 

Luc. And what of him? 


Biox. His daughter is to be brought by you to 
the ſupper. 


Luc. And then? — 


Luc. I pray, &c. ] In the old copy this line is by miſtake 
given to Biondello, Correded by Mr. Rowe. MALOXNE, 


? Dally not with the gods, but get thee gone. ] Here the old copy 
adds Enter Peter. RITSON. 

—— get thee gone. ] It ſeems odd management to make Lu- 
centio gy out here for nothing that appears, but that he may return 
again five lines lower. It would be better, I think, to ſuppoſe 
that he lingers upon the Aage, till the reſt are gone, in order to 
talk with Biondello in private. TYRWHITT, 

I have availed myſelf of the regulation propoſed by Mr. Tyrwhitt. 

STEEVENS. 

* —— or moral—] i. e. the ſecret purpoſe. See Vol. VI. p. 317. 

p MALONE, 
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Bron. The old prieſt at ſaint Lake's church is at 
our command at all hours. 
Luc. And what of all chis? 
Biox. I cannot tell; except “ they are buſied 
about a counterfeit aſſurance: Take you aſſurance 
of her, cum hriuilegio ad imprimendum ſolum :* to the 


church; take the prieſt, clerk, and ſome ſufficient 


honeſt witneſſes : 
If this be not that you look for, I have no more to 
ſay, - | 
But, bid Bianca farewell for ever and a day. 
Going. 
Loc. Hear'ſt thou, Biondello? 
Blox. I cannot tarry: I knew a wench married 
in an afternoon as ſhe went to the garden for par- 
ſley to ſtuff a rabbit; and ſo may you, ſir; and fo 
adieu, fir. My maſter hath appointed me to go 
to faint Luke's, to bid the prieſt be ready to come 
againſt you come with your appendix. Exit. 
Luc. I may, and will, if ſhe be fo contented : 
She will be pleas'd, then wherefore ſhould I doubt? 
Hap what hap may, I'll roundly go about her; 
It ſhall go hard, if Cambio go withont her. 
| | Exit.“ 


I cannot tell; except] The firſt folio reads eapect. 
| MALONE, 

Except is the reading of the ſecond folio. Exped, ſays Mr. 
Malone, means— wait the event. STEEVENS. 

5 cum privilegio ad imprimendum ſolum :] It is ſcarce ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve that theſe are the words which commouly were 
put on books where an excluſive right had been granted for printing 
them. Reev. 2 

6 —— to the church z] i. e. go to the church, &c. 


TYRWHITT. 
7 Exit, ] Here, in the original play, the Tinker ſpeaks again, 
and the ſcene continues thus: | 
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K 
A publick Road. 


Enter PETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, and HORTENSTO. 


PET. Come on, o'God's name; once more toward 
our father's. 


«© Slie. Sim, muſt they be married now? 
«© Lord. J, my lord. 
©« Euter Ferando, and Kate, and Sander. 
„ Slice. Looke, Sim, the foole is come againe now. 
© Feran. Sirha, go fetch our horſes foith, and bring them to 
the backe-gate preſently. 
« San, I wil, far, I warrant you. [Exit Sander. 
« Feran. Come, Kate: the moone ſhines cleere to- -night, mes 
thinkes. 
« Kate, The moone; why huſhand you are deceiv'd; it is the 
ſun. 
„ PFeran. Yet againe? come backe againe ; it ſha! be the moone 
ere we come at your fathers. 
Kate. Why lle ſay as you ſay; it is the moone. 
„% Feran, Teſus, fave the glorious moone! 
© Kate, Jeſus, ſave the glorious moone! 
„% Feran. lam glad, Rate, your ſtomacke is come downe ; 
© T know it well thou knowRt it is the fun, 
% But I did trie to fee if thou wouldſt ſpeake, 
«© And crofle me now as thou haſt done before: 
« And wult me, Rate, hadſt thou not namde the moone, 
« We had gone backe againe as ſure as death. 
„% But toft, who's this that s comming here? 
„% Enter the Duke of Ceftus alone. 
©« Duke. Thus al alone ſrom Celtus am I come, 
„% And leſt my princely court, and noblearaine, 
© To come to Athens, and in this diſguiſe 
« To ſee what courſe my fon Aurelius takes, 
« But ftay; heie's ſome it may be travels thither : 
„% Good fir, can you dire& me the way to Athens ? 
 {Feraudo ſpeaks to the old man. 
Ris ſpeech js very partially and incorrealy quoted by Mr. Pope 


in page 352. STEEVENS, 17 
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Good Lord, how bright and goodly ſhines the 


moon |! 
KaTH. The moon! the ſun; it is not moonlight 
now. 
Per. I ſay, it is the moon chat ſhines ſo bright. 
KATH. I know, it is the ſun that ſhines ſo bricht 
Per. Now, by my mother's fon, and that's my- 
ſelf, 
It ſhall be moon, or flar, or what I lift, 
Or ere I journey to your father's houſe : — 
Go. on, and fetch our horles back again, — 
Evermore croſt, and croſt; nothing but croſt ! 
Hos. Say as he ſays, or we ſhall never go. 
KATH. Forward, I pray, ſince we have come ſo 
far, | 
And be it moon, or ſun, or what you pleaſe: 
And if you pleaſe to call it a ruſh candle, 
Henceforth I vow it ſhall be ſo for me. 
Per. I ſay, it is the moon. 
KATH. I know it is. * 
Per. Nay, then you lie; it is the bleſſed fun.“ 
Kʒarh. Then, God be bleſs'd, it is the bleſſed 
ſun ; — 
But ſun it is not, when you ay i it is not; 
Aud the moon changes, even as your mind. 


* I knowit is.] The old copy redundantly read: —I know it is 
the moon. STEEVENS. 


The humour of this ſcene bears a very firiking reſemblance to 
what Mouſ. Bernier tells us of the Mogul Omrahs, who continu- 
ally bear in mind the Perſian proverb, “ If the King ſaith at noon- 
day it 1s night, you are to behold the moon and the lan.“ Hiftory 
of the Megul Empire, Vol. IV. p. 45. DoUCE. 


9 —— it is the bleſſed ſun: ] For is the old copy has in. Correaed 
in the ſecond folio, MALONE. 
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What yon will have it nam 'd, even that it is; 
And ſo it ſhall be ſo,“ for Katharine. 
Hor. Petruchio, go thy ways; the field is won. 
Per. Well, forward, forward: thus the bowl 
ſhould run, 
And not unluckily againſt the bias.— 
But ſoft; what company is coming here ? * 


— 


Enter VINCENTIO, in a travelling dreſs. 


Good-morrow, gentle miſtreſs: Where away? — 
[ To VINCENTIO. 
Tell me, ſweet Kate, and tell me truly too, 


* 


9 And 1 it ſhall be fo, ] A modern editor very plauſibly reads — 
And ſo it ſhall be, Sir. MALONE, 


Read : F- 
And ſo it ſhall be ſtill, for Katharine. RITSON. 


* But ſoft; what company id coming here? | The pronoun—what, 
which is wanting in the old copy, | have inſerted by the advice of 
Mr. Riiſon, whoſe pundctuation and ſupplement are countenanced 
by the correſponding paſlage in the elder play: | 

© Butſoft; who's this that's coming here?” 
See p. 350, STEFVENS, 


3 Tell me, ſweet Kate, | Tn the firſt ſketch of this play, printed 
in 1607, we find two ſpeeches in this place worth preſerving, and 
ſeeming to be of the hand of Shakſpeare, though the reſt of that 
play is far inferior: 

„% Fair lovely maiden, young and affable, 

© More clear of hue, and far more beautiful 

„Than precious fardonyx, or purple rocks 

„% Of amethiſts, or gliftering hyacinth 
© —— Sweet Katharine, this lovely woman — — 

© Kath. Fair lovely lady, bright and chryſtalline, 

© Beauteous and ſtately as the eye-train'd bird; 

+ As glorious as the morning walh'd with dew, 

+ Within whole eyes ſhe takes her dawning beams, 
& And golden ſummer lleeps upon thy cheeks, 

„% Wrap up thy radiations in ſome cloud, 

« Lett that thy beauty make this ſtately town 

„% Unhabitable as the burning zone, 

«© With ſweet refleQions of thy lovely face.” Pore. 
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Haſt thou beheld a freſher gentlewoman ? 

Such war of white and red within her cheeks 
What ſtars do ſpangle heaven with ſuch beauty; 
As thoſe two eyes become that heavenly face? 
Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty's ſake. 


Hos. A will make the man mad; to make a wo- 
man of hin, | 
KaTH. Young budding” virgin, fair, and freſh, 
| | and ſweet, | | 
Whither away; or where is thy abode ?* 
Happy the parents of ſo fair a child; 
Happier the man, whom favourable ſtars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed- fellow!“ 


An attentive reader will perceive in this ſpeech ſeveral words 
which are employed in none of the legitimate plays of Shakſpeare, 
Such, | believe, are, ſardonyx, hyacinth, cye-train d, radiations, and 
eſpecially unkabitable; our poet generally uſing inkhabitable in its 
room, as iu Rickard IT: - 

+ Or any other ground inhabitable.”" : 
Theſe inſtances may ſerve as ſome flight proofs, that the former 
piece was not the work of Shakſpeare: but I have fince obſerved 
that Mr. Pope had changed inhabitable into unhabiteble, 
STEEVENS.« 


e to mate a woman — ] The old copy reads — the woman. 
Correded by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 


6 where is thy abode? ] Inſtead of where, the printer of 
the old copy inadvertently repeated whither. Correded in the 
ſecond folio, MALONE. } | 


s Happy the parents of ſo fair a child; 
Happier the man, whom favourable flars 
Allot thre for his lovely bed fellow! ] This is borrowed from 
Golding's Tranflation of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, Book IV. edit. 
1587, p. 56: 


vc 


right happie folke are they 
« By whome thou camft into this world; right bappie is 


(1 fay) Ls 
Vor. IX. Aa 
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PET. Why, how now Eate| I hope, thou art not 
mad : 
This is a man, old, niet faded, ,wither'd ; 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. 
KaTH. Pardon, old father, my miſtaking eyes, 
That have been ſo bedazzled with the ſun, 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green: 
Now I perceive, thou art a reverend father; 
Pardon, I pray thee, for my mad miſtaking. 
PeT. Do, good old grandſire; and, withal, make 
known 
Which way thou travelleſt: if along with us, 
We ſhall be joyful of thy company. 
Vin. Fair fir, —and you my merry miſtreſs, ” 
That with your ſtrange encounter much amaz'd 
me; 
My name is call'dVincentio; my dwelling—Piſa; 
And bound I am to Padua; there to viſit 
A ſon of mine, which long I have not ſeen. 


„Thy mother and thy fifter too (if anie be:] good hap 
„% That woman had that was thy nurſe, and gave thy mouth 
bir pap. 
©« But far above all other far, more blifle than theſe is 
ſhee 
« Whome thou thy wife and bed-fellow vouchſafeſt for to 
bee. 
I ſhould add, however, that Ovid borrowed his ideas from the 
fixth Book af the Odyſſey, 154, &c. 
Tp1oparapes a coi ys TeTNPp Kal ,’, Air, 
Tp1o Kd kepes s KeGIY un (AA As &. 
Ketvos I 'av Tepe xnpr AKT % £2900 @&AAQY, 
Os #4 St Hoi aitovd” ayayntai. STEEVENS. 

6 That every thing 1 look on ſeemeth green : ] Shakſpeare's ob- 
ſervations on the phenomena of nature are very accurate. When 
one has fat long in the ſunthine, the furrounding objects will 
often appear tinged with green. The reaſou is alhgned by many 
of the writers on opticks. BLACKSTONE. 

7 —— miſtreſs, | is here uſed as a triſyllable. STEEVENS, 
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Per. What is his name? 
Vin. Lucentio, gentle fir. 
Per. Happily met; the happier for thy ſon, 


And now by law, as well as reverend age, 


I may entitle thee—my loving father; 

The ſiſter to my wiſe, this gentlewoman, , 
Thy ſon by this hath married: Wonder not, 
Nor be not griev'd; ſhe is of good eſteem, 
Her dowry wealthy, and of worthy birth; 
Beſide, ſo qualified as may beſeem 

The ſpouſe of any noble gentleman, 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio : 

And wander we to ſee thy honeſt ſon, 
Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 

Vin. But is this true? oris it elſe your pleaſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers, to break a jeſt 
Upon the company you overtake ? 

Hos. I do aſſure thee, father, ſo it is. 

Per. Come, go along, and ſee the truth hereof; 
For our firſt merriment hath made thee jealous. 
[Exeunt PETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, and VINCENTIO. 

Hor. Well, Petruchio, this hath put me in heart, 
Have to my widow; and if ſhe be frgward, 
Then haſt thou aught Hortenſio s be untoward. 

Exil. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 


Padua. Before Lucentio's Houſe. 


Enter on one ſide BLONDELLO, LUCENTIO, and BIANCA; 
GREMIO walking on the other ſide. 


Box. Softly and ſwiſiy, ſir; forthe prieſl is ready. 

Luc. I fly, Biondello: but they may chance to 
need thee at home, therefore leave us. | 

Brown. Nay, faith, ll ſee the church o' your back, 

and then come back to my maſter as ſoon as I can, * 

[ Exeunt LUCENTIO, BIANCA, and BIONDELLO. 

GRE. I marvel, Cambio comes not all this while. 


Enter PETRUCHIO, KATHARINA, VINCENTIO, and 
Aitendants, 


Per. Sir, here's the door, this is Lucentio's houſe, 
My father's bears more toward the marketplace ; 
Thither mull I, and here I leave you, fir. 

Vin. You ſhall notchoole but drink before you go; 
I think, I ſhall command your welcome here, 
And, by all likelihood, ſome cheeris toward. Knocks. 


and then come back to my maſter as ſoon as T can.] The 
editions all agree in reading miles; but what miſtreſs was Bion 
dello to come back to? he muſt certainly mean — ++ Nay, faith, 
ſir, I muſt fee you in the church; and then for fear I ſhould be 
wanted, I'll run back to wait on Tranio, who at preſent perſonates 
you, and whom therefore | at preſent acknowledge for my maſter, " 


THEOBALD. 


Probably an M was only written in the MS. See p. 245. 

The ſame miltake has happened again in this ſcene: ++ Didſt thou 
never ſee thy miftreſs' father, Vincentio?” The preſent emendation 
was made by Mr. Theobald, who obſerves rightly, that by“ maſter” 
Biondello means his pretended maſter, Tcagio, . MALONE, 
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GRE. They're buſy within, you were beſt knock 
louder. N ä 


Enter Pedant above, at a window. 


Ped. What's he, that knocks as he would beat 
down the gate? 

Viv. Is ſignior Lucentio within, fir? 

Pep. He's within, fir, but not to be ſpoken withal. 

Vin. What ifa man bring him a hundred pound 
or two, to make merry withal. 

Pep. Keep your hundred pounds to yourſelf; he 
fhall need none, ſo long as 1 live. | 

PET, Nay, I told you, your fon was belov'd in 
Padua.—Do you hear, (ir to leave frivolous cir- 
cumſlances,—1 pray you, tell ſignior Lucentio, that 
his father is come from Pila, and is here at the door 
to ſpeak with him. 

Pep. 'L hou lieſt; his father is come from Piſa, * 
and here looking out at the window. 

Vin. Art thou his father? 

PED. Ay, fir; ſo his mother ſays, if I may believe 
her. 

Pet. Why, how now, gentleman! [To VINGEN. ] 
why, this is flat knavery, to take upon you another 
man's name. 


9 —— from Viſa, ] The reading of the old copies is from Padus, 
which is certainly wrong, The editors have made it to Padua; 
but it ſhould rather be from Piſa, Both parties agree that Lu- 
centio's father is come from Piſa, as/ indeed they neceſlarily muſt; 
the point in diſpute is, whether he be at the door, or looking out of 
the window, TYRWHITT. | 


I. ſuſpe& we ſhould read —from Mantua, from whence the Pedant 
himſelf came, and which he would naturally name, ſuppoling he 
forgot, as might well happen, that the real Viucentio was of Piſa. 
In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Padua aud Verong occur in twa, 
different ſcenes, inſtead of Milan. MALONE. 
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Pep. Lay hands on the villain; I believe, a 
means to cozen ſomebody | in | this: city under my 
countenance. 


_ Re-enter BIONDELLO. 


Blox. I have ſeen them in the church together; 


God ſend 'em good ſhipping '—But who is here ? 


mine old maſter, Vincentio? now we are undone 
and brought to nothing. 

Vin, Come hither, crack-hemp. 

{ Seeing BIONDELLO, 

Bion. I hope, I may chooſe, fir. 

Vix. Come hither, you rogue; What, have you 
forgot me? 

Bron. Forgot you? no, fir: I could not forget 
you, for I never ſaw you before in all my life. 

Vin. What, you notorious villain, didſt thou ne- 
ver ſee thy maſter's father, Vincentio?* _ 

Biox. What, my old, worſhipful old maſter ? yes, 
marry, fir; ſee where he looks ont of the window. 


Vin. Is't fo, indeed? Beats BIONDELLO. 
Blox. Help, help, help! here's a madman will 
murder me. Exit. 


PEp. Help, fon! help, ſignior Baptiſla! 
| Exit, from the window. 


PET. Pr'ythee, Kate, let's ſtand aſide, and ſee the 
end of this ae . I They retire. 


? —— thy maſter's father, Vincentio?] Old copy — thy miftreſs' 
father. Correged by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE. 
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Re-enter Pedant below; Barrisra, TRANIO, and 
2 Servants. 


Ta A. Sir, what are you, chat offer to beat my 
ſervant? 
Vin. What am l, fir? nay, hat are you, fir? — 
O immortal gods! 0 fine villain! A filken doub- 
let! a velvet hoſe! a ſcarlet cloak! and a copatain 
hat! —0, 1 am undone! I am undone! while 1 
play the good huſband at home, my ſon and my 
ſervant ſpend all at the univerſity. 
Tra. How now! what's the matter? 
Bae. What, is the man lunatick ? 
Tra. Sir, you ſeem a ſober ancient gentleman by 
our habit, but your words ſhow you a madman : 
Why, fir, what concerns it you, if I wear pearl and 
gold? I thank my good father, J am able to main = 
tain it. 


Vin. Thy father? O, villain! ! heis a ſailmaker in 
Bergamo.“ 


3 


a copalain- al !] is, I believe, a bat with a conical crown, 
ſuch as was anciently worn by well-dreſſed men. JOHNSON, | 
This kind of hat is twice mentioned by Gaſcoigne, See. 
Hearbes, p. 154: 
A coptankt hat made on a Flemiſh block.“ 
And again, in his Epilogue, p. 216: 
« With high copt hats, and feathers flaunt a flaunt. ' 

In Stubbs's Anatomie of Abuſes, printed 1595, there is an entire 
chapter “ on the hattes of England,” beginning thus: 
« Sometimes they uſe them ſharpe on the crowue, pearking up 
like the ſpeare or ſhaft of a fleeple, ſtanding a quarter of a yard 

above the crowne of their heads, Cc. SIEEVENS. 


4 a ſailmaker in Bergamo. ] Chapman has a parallel paſſage 
in his Widow's Tears, a comedy, 1612 : 


=T he draws the thread of his deſcent from Leda's diſtaff, 
when tis well known his grandfire cried couey-ſkins in Sparta.“ 
STEEVENS, 
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BAP. You, miſtake, fir; you miſtake, fir: Pray, 
what do you think is his name? 

VIN. His name? as if I knew not his name: I 
have brought him up ever ſince he was three years 
old, and his name is—Tranio. 


Pep. Away, away, mad aſs! his name is Lu- 
centio; and he is mine only lon, and heir to the 
lands of me ſignior Vincentio. 


Vin. Lucentio! O, he hath murdered his maſ- 
ter!—-Lay hold on him, I charge you, in the duke's 
name :O, my ſon, my ſon tell me, thou villain, 
where is my ſon Lucentio? 


TRA. Call forth an officer: * | Enter one with an 
Officer. ] carry this mad knave to the gaol :—tather 
Baptiſta, I charge you, ſee, that he be forthcoming. 


Vin. Carry me to the gaol! 
Grt. Stay, officer; he ſhall not go to priſon. 


Bar. Talk not, ſignior Gremio; I ſay, he ſhall 
go to priſon. 


GRE. Take heed, ſignior Baptiſta, leſt you be 
coney-catch' d* in this bulinels ; ; 1 dare ſwear, this 
18 the right Vincentio. 


* Call forth an officer: &c.] Here, in the original play, the 
Tinker ſpeaks again : 

«© Slte; I ſay weele have no ſending to priſon, 

« Lord. My lord, this is but the play; they're but in jeſt. 

«© Slie. I tell thee Sim, weele have no ſending 
© To priſon, that's flat: why Sim, am not I don Chriflo Vari? 
© Therefore, I ſay, they ſhall not goe to priſon, 

© Lord. No more they thall not, my lord: 
„% They be runne away. 

© Slie. Are they run away, Sim? that's well: 
Then gis ſome more driuke, and let them play againe. 

„% Lord. Here, my lord.” STEEVENS. 


—— Coney=catck d -] i. e. deceived, cheated. STEEVENS, 
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Gre. Nay, I dare not ſwear it. 

TrA. Then thou wert beſt ſay, that I am not 
Lucentio. | ' 

GRE. Yes, I know thee to be ſignior Lucentio. 

Bar. Away with the dotard; to the gaol with 
him. ; | 

Vix. Thus ſtrangers may be haled and abus'd:;— 
O monſtrous villain ! 


Re-enter BIONDELLO, with LUCENTIO and BIANCA. 


BION. O, we are ſpoiled, and—Yonder he is; 
deny him, forſwear him, or elſe we are all undone. 


Luc, Pardon, {weet father. [ Kneeling. 

Vin. Lives my ſweeteſt ſon? 

[ BIONDELLO, TRaNToO, and Pedant run out.” 

Bian. Pardon, dear father. | [ Kneeling. 

Bay. How haſt thou offended ?— 
Where is Lucentio ? - 
Luc. Here's Lucentio, 


Right ſon unto the right Vincentio ; 
That have by marriage made thy daughter mine, 
While counterfeit ſuppoſes blear'd thine eyne. * 


7 run out. ] The old copy ſays — 8s faſt as may be. RiTSON, 


* While counterfeit ſuppoſes blear'd thine eyne.] The modern 
editors read ſuppoſers, but wrongly. This is a plain alluſion to 
Gaſcoigne's comedy entitled Suppoſes, from which ſeveral of the 
incidents in this play are borrowed. TyRWHITT, 


This is highly probable; but yet ſuppoſes is a word often uſed in 
its common ſenſe, which, on the preſent occaſion is ſufficiently 
commodious. So, in Greene's Farewell to Folly, 1617: „ — with 
Plato to build a commonwealth on ſuppoſes.” Shakſpeare uſes 
the word in Troilus and Creſſtda: ** That we come lhort of our 
Juppoſe ſo far,” &c. It appears likewiſe from the Freface to 
Greene's Metamorphoſis, that ſuppoſes was a game of ſome kiud. 
„% After ſuppoſes, and ſuch ordinary ſports, were paſt, they fell to 
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GRE. Here's packing, * with a witneſs, to deceive 
us all! 

Vin. Where i 18 chat damned villain, 2 
That ſac'd and brav d me in this matter ſo? 

Bar. Why, tell me, is not this my Cambio? 

BIAN. Cambio is chang'd into Lucentio. 

Luc. Love wrought theſe miracles. Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town; 
And happily I have arriv'd at laſt 
Unto the wilhed haven of my bliſs :— 
What Tranio did, myſelf enforc'd him to; 
Then pardon him, ſweet father, for my ſake.” 

Vin, I'Il flit the villain's noſe, that would have 
ſent me to the gaol. 


Bay. But do you hear fir? | To Locxrio.] 


Have you married my daughter without aſking my 
good-will? 


prattle, &c. Again, in Drayton's Epiſtle from K. Joln to Ma- 
tilda: | 

And tells me thoſe are ſhadows and ſuppoſes.” 

'To blear the eye, was an ancient phraſe ſignifying to deceive. So, 

in Chaucer's Manciple's Tale, v v. 17202, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit: 

% For all thy waiting, blered is thin eye. 
Again, in the 10th pageant of The Coventry Plays, in the Britiſh 
Muſeum, MS. Cott. Veſp. D. VIII: | 

„ Shuld I now in age begynne to dote, 

« If 1 chyde, ſhe wolde clowte my cote, 

„ Blere mine ey, and pyke out a mote,” STEEVENS, 


The ingenious editor's explanation of blear the eye, is ſtrongly 
ſupported by Milton, Comus, v. 155: 
« Spells 
„Of power to cheat the 9 with blear illuſion.“ 
HoLT WHITE. 


* Here's packing, 1, e. plotting, underhand contrivance. 80, 
in K. Lrar: 
5 Snults and bac lings of the dukes.“ Srexvxxs. 
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Viv. Fear not, Baptiſta; wewill content you, goto: 
But ! will in, to be reveng'd for this villainy. ¶ Exit. 
Bar. And I. to ſound the depth of this knavery. 
Ext, 
Luc. Look not pale, Bianca; thy father ok not 
frown. ¶ Exeunt LUceNTIo nd BIANCA. 
GRE. My cake is dough: But I'll in auen the 
reſt; 
Out of hope ofall, but my ſhare of the feaſt. [Exit. 
PETRUCHIO and KATHARINA advance. 
Karn. Huſband, let's follow, to ſee the end of 
this ado, 
Per. Firſt kiſs me, Kate, and we will. 
KATH. What, in the midſt of the ſtreet? 
Per. What, art thou aſham'd of me? 
KaTtuy. No, fir; God forbid: but aſham'd to kiſs. 
Pet. Why, then let's home again : Come, ſirrah, 
let's away. 
KATH. Nay, Iwill give thee a kiſs: now pray thee, 
love, ſtay. 
Pet. Is not this well? Come, my ſweet Kate; 
Better once than never, for never too late. 
[ Exeunt. 


9 My cate is dongh:) This is a proverbial expreſhon which 
alſo occurs in the old interlude cf Tom Tyler and his Wike: 
+ Alas poor Tom, his cake is dough, " 
Again, in The Caſe is Alier'd, 1609: 
e Steward, your cake is dough, as well as mine. 


STEEVENS, 
It was generally uſed when any project miſcarried. MALONE, 


Rather when any diſappoiutment was ſuſtained, contrary to every 
appearance or expedtation. Howell in one of his letters, men- 
tioning the birth of Lewis the Fourteenth, ſays — The Queen is 
delivered of a Dauphin, the wonderfulleſt thing of this kind that 
any ſtory can parallel, for this is the three-and-twentieth year ſince 
ſhe was married, and hath continued childleſs all this while, $0 
that now Monſieur's cake is dough.” REED. 
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A Room in Lucentio's Houſe, 


A Banquet ſet out. Enter BayTisTA, VINCENTIO, 
GREMIO, the Pedant, LuctenTio, Blanca, PE- 
TRUCHIO, KATHARINA, HORTENSIO, and Widow. 
TRANIO, BIONDELLO, GRUMIO, and others, al- 
tending. 


Luc. At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree: 
And time it is, When raging war is done,“ 
To ſmile at 'ſcapes and perils over-bloun.— 
My fair Bianca, bid my father welcome, 
While I with ſelf-ſame kindneſs welcome thine: — 
Brother Petruchio, —fiſter Katharina, — 
And thou, Hortenſio, with thy loving widow, — 
Feaſt with the beſt, and welcome to my houſe; 
My banquet * is to cloſe our ſtomachs up, 
After our great good cheer: Pray you, fit down; 
For now we lit to chat, as well as eat. 
[ They fat at table. 
PET. Nothing bat fit and fit, and eat and eat! 
Bare. Padua affords this kindneſs, ſon Petruchio. 
PET. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 


9 —— when raging war is done,] This is Mr. Rowe's emenda- 
tion, The old copy has — when raging war is come, which cannot 
be right. Perhaps the author wrote — when raging war is calm 
formerly ſpelt calme. So, in Othello: 

«© If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms —. 

The word overblown,” in the next line, adds ſome little 
ſupport to this conjedure. MALONE, 

Mr. Rowe's conjadure is juſtified by a paſſage in Otlello: 

« News, lords! our wars are done.” STEEVENS. 

? My banquet —] A banquet, or (as it is called in ſome of our 
old books) an afterpaſl, was a flight refegion, like our modern 
deſert, conſiſting of cakes, ſweetmeats, and fruit. See note on 
Romeo and Juliet, Ad I. fc, v. SLEEVENS. | 
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Hof. For both our ſakes, I would that word were 
true. 


PET. Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow, : 
Wir. Then never truſt me if I be afeard. 


PET. You are ſenſible, and yet you miſs my ſenſe ;* 
I mean, Hortenſio is afeard of you. 


Wip. He that is giddy, thinks the world turns 

round. | | 

Per. Roundly replied. 

KATH. Miſtreſs, how mean yon that ? 

Wio. Thus I conceive by him. 

Per. Conceives by me!—How likes Hortenſio 

that? | 

Hor. My widow ſays, thus ſhe conceives her tale. 

PET. Very well mended: Kiſs him for that, good 

widow. | 

KATH, He that is giddy, thinks the world turns 

round: 
I pray you, tell me what you meant by that. 

W:1D. Your huſband, being troubled with a ſhrew, 
Meaſures my huſband's ſorrow by his woe: 5 
And now you know my meaning. 

KATH. A very mean meaning. | 

Wip. Right, I mean you. 


3 —— fears his widow. ] To fear, as has been already obſerved, 
meant in our author's time both to dread, and to intimidale. The 
widow underſtands the word in the laiter fenſe; aud Petruchio tells 
her, he uſed it in the former. MALONE. | 


4 You are ſenſible, and yet you miſs my ſenſe; ] The old copy re- 


dundantly reads — You are very ſenſible, STEEVENS, 


$ —— ſhrew, — — woe 1 As this was meant for a rhyming 
couplet, it ſhould be obſerved that anciently the word — ſhrew was 


pronounced as if it had been written — ſhrew. See the finale of the 
play, p. 377. STEEVENS. 
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KAaTH., And I am mean, indeed, reſpecting you. 
Per. To her, Kate! 
Hor. To her, widow ! 
PET. Ahundred marks my Kate does put her down, 
Honk. That's my office.“ 
PET. Spoke like an officer: Ha' to thee, lad.“ 
Drinks to HORTENSIO. 
Bp. How likes Gremio theſe quick-witted folks? 
GRE. Believe me, fir, they butt together well. 
Bian. Head, and butt? an haſty-witted body 
Would ſay, your head and butt were head and horn. 
Vin. Ay, miſtreſs bride, hath that awaken'd you? 
BlaN. Ay, but not frighted me; therefore I'll 
ſleep again. 
Per; Nay, that you ſhall not; ſince you have 
begun, 
Have at you for a bitter jeſt or two.“ 


3 put her down. 
That's my office. ] This paſſage will be beſt explained by another, 
in Muck ado about Nothing: *+ Lady, you have pul Ain down. — So I 
would uot he ſhould do me, my lord, leſt | ſhould prove the mother of 
FOR '? STEEVENS. 


—— Ha' to thee, lad. ] The old copy has — to the. Corrected 
bs. the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 


5 Have atyou ſor a bitter jeſt or two. ] The old copy reads — a "IX 
ter jeſt. The emendation, (of the propriety of which there cannot, 
I conceive, be the ſmalleſt doubt,) is oue of the very few corre&ions 
of any value made by Mr. Capell. So before in the preſent play: 

„% Hiding his bieter j in blunt behaviour. 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loſt: 
© Too bilter is thy je.“ 
Again, in Baltard's Epigrams, 1598: 
„ He ſhut up the matter with this bilter Jeſt. ” MALONE. 


I have received this emendation ; and yet «© a better jeſt” may 
mean no more than a good one. Shakipeare often ules the compa» 
rative tor ine $9/ttor degiee. So, in K. Lear: 

„ —— her {ales aud tears 


„ Weic ke a better day,” 
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Bran. Am I your bird? I mean to ſhift my buſh, 
And then purſue me as you draw your bow: 
You are welcome all. | 
| Exeunt BIANCA, KATHARINA, and Widow. 
Pet. She hath prevented me.—Here, hignior 
Tranio, , 
This bird you aim d at, though you hit her not; 
Therefore, a health to all that ſhot and miſs'd. 
TRA. O, fir, Lucentio ſlipp'd me like his grey= 
hound, 
Which runs himſ elf, and catches for his maſter. 
PET. A good ſwiftꝰ ſimile, but ſomething curriſh. 
TRA. Iis well, ſir, that you hunted for yourſelf; 


"Tis thought, your deer does hold you at a bay. 


Bar. O ho, Petruchio, Tranio hits you now. 
Luc. I thank thee for that gird, good Tranio.“ 
Hon. Confeſs, confeſs ; hath he not hit you here? 
Pet. A has a little galr d me, I confeſs; 

And, as the jeſt did glance away from me, 

Tis ten to one it maim'd you two outright. * 
Bar. Now, in good ſadnefs, fon Petruchio; 

I think thou haſt the verieſt ſhrew of all. 


: 


Again, in Mochith » 
40 go not my horſe the better —. 


i. e. if he does not go well. STEEVENS. 


6 —— ſwift — ] beſides the original ſenſe of fperdy i in motion, 
ſignified witty, quick-witted, So, in As you Like it, the Duke ſays 
of the Clown, He is very ſwift and ſententious. ” Quick is 


no uſed in almoſt the fame ſenſe as nimble was in the age after 


that of our author. Heyliu ſays of Hales, that 4e had known 


: Ss for @ nimble diſputant. Jonxson. 


—— that gird, good Tranio.] A gird is a ſarcaſm, a gibe. So, 
in 3 Gollon's School of Abuſe, 1579: * Curculio may chatte 
till his heart ake, ere any be offended with his gyrges. 

STEEVENS, 


von two outright, ] Old copy —you too, Correded by 
Mr. Rowe. MALOXE, | 
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Per; Well, I ſay—no: and therefore; for aſſu- 
rance, ? 


Let's each one fend unto his wife; 


9 for aſſurance, ] Inflead of for the original copy bas fir; 
Corrected by the editor of the ſecond. folio. MALoONE. 


Let's each one ſend unto his wiſe; ] Thus in the original play: 
© Feran, Come, gentlemen ; nowe that ſupper's done, 
4% How ſhall we ſpend the time til we go to bed? 
Aurel. Faith, if you wil, in trial of our wives, 
©« Who wil come ſooneſt at their huſbands cal. 4 
„% Pol. Nay, then, Ferando, he muſt needes fit out; 
©. For he may cal, I thinke, til he be weary, 
4% Before his wife wil come before ſhe lift. | 
4% Feran. "Tis wel for you that have ſuch gentle wives: 
„e Yet in this trial wil I not fit out; 
« It may be Kate wil come as ſoone as I do ſend, 
% Aurel. My wife comes ſooneſt, for a hundred pound, 
„% Pol. I take it. Ile lay as much to yours, 
«© That my wife comes as ſoone as I do fend. 
% Aurel, How now, Ferando! you dare not lay, belike; 
„% Feren, Why true, I dare not lay indeed, 
« But how? 80 little mony on ſo ſure a thing, 
A hundred pound! Why 1 have laid as much 
„ Upon my dog in running at a deere. 
©« She ſhall not come ſo far for ſuch a trifle: 
„ But wil you lay five hundred markes with me? 
«© And whoſe wife ſooneſt comes, when he doth cal, 
„ And ſhewes herſelfe moſt loving unto him, 
«© Let him injoy the wager I have laid: 
% Now what ſay you? Dare you adventure thus? 
„Pol. I, were it a thouſand pounds, 1 durſt preſume 
© On my wife's love: and I wil lay with thee.- 
- Enter Alfouſo. 
66 Alfon. How now ſons! What io conference ſo bard? 
« May I, without offence, know where about? 
«« Surat; Faith, father, a waighty cauſe, about our wives?! 
« Five hundred matkes already we have laid; 
« And he whoſe wife doth ſhew moſt love to him, 
« He mult injoy the wager to himſelfe. 
„% Alfon, Why then Ferando, he is ſure to loſe it: 
« J promile thee ſon, thy wife wil hardly come; 
« Aud therefore | would not wiſh thee lay ſo much, 
« Feran, Tuſh, father; were it ten times more, 
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ſu: And he, whoſe wiſe is moſt obedient ' ; 
To come at firſt when he doth ſend for her, 
Shail win the wager which we will propoſe. 


I durfl adventure on my lovely Kale: 

But it 1 loſe, He pay; and lo ſhal vou. 

„% Aurel, Upon mine honor, il 1 loſe, Ile pay. 

Fol. And lo wil I upon my faith, I vow. 

„% Frran. Lheu bt we downe, aud let us ſeud for them. 


* Alfon. I promiſe thee rande, Lam afraid thou wilt loſe. 


© Aurel. Ile fend for my witc biit : Falera, 
Go bid your miltris come to me. Bape. 


© Val. 1 wil, my lord. [Exit Valeria 


Aurel Now for my hundred pound: — 


+ 
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Would any lay eu hundred more with me, 

| know { ſhould obtain jt by her love. | 
„ Feran, | pray God, you have laid too much already, 
© Aurel. Truit me, Ferando, 1 am lure you have; 


For you, 1 date prelume, have loſt it al. 


„ Enter Valeria againe. 
Now, firha, what ſaies your miltris ? 
© Val. Sbe is ſomething bule, but ſheele come anone. 
„% Fan. Way fo: did I not tel you this betore ? 
She vos buſie, and canuot come. 
« Aurel. I pray God, your wife ſend you ſo good an an[werez 
She may be - bulie, yet the ſaies ſheele. come. 
© Ferran. Wel, wel: Polidor, ſend you for your wife. 


© Pol. Agreed; Boy, deſire your miſtris'to come hither, 
„% Boy. 1 wil, fir. Exit. 


« Feran. To. {o ; he deſires hir to come. 


% Alfon, Pelidor, 1 dare pieſume ſor these, 


I tiinke thy wife wil not denie to come; 
And 1 do marvel much, Aurelius, 


That your wife came not when you ſent for her. , 


„Huter the Boy againe. 


'«© Pol, Now, wher's your miſtris ? 


„% Boy. She bade me tell you-that ſhee will not comet 
And you have any bufineſſe, you muſt come to her, 

« Ferran, O monſtrous wtollerable preſumption, 
Worſe then a biaſing ſtar, or ſnow at midſummer, 
Earthquakes, or aby thing unſealonable! 

She will not come; but he muſt come to hit. 

« Pol. Wel, ür, | pray you, let's heare what 

Auſwere your wife will make. 

« Feran., Sirha, command your miltris to come 


To me preſendy. 15 | Exit Sander, 


} 
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Hor. Content; —— What is the wager ? 


Luc, Twenty crowns, 


% Aurel, I thinke, my wife, for all ſhe did not come, 
„% Wil prove moſt kind; for now I have no feare, 
« For I am ſure Ferando's wife, ſhe will not come. 
© Feran, The more's, the pitty ; then I muſt loſe. 
„% Enter Kate and Sander, 


„ But I have won, for ſee where Kate doth come. | 8. 


« Kate, Sweete huſband, did you ſend for me? 

„% Feran. I did, my love, I ſent for thee to come: 
© Come hither, Kate: What's that upon thy head? 

«K 'Kate. Nothing, huſband, but my cap, I thinke. 
« Feran, Pul it off and tread it under thy feet ; 
'Tis fooliſh; I wil not have thee weare it. 


[ She takes off her cap, and treads on it. 
« Pol. Oh wonderful metamorphoſis ! 
« Aurel. This is a wonder, almoſt paſt beleeſe. 
© Feran. This is a token of her true love to me; 
And yet Ile try her further you ſhall ſee. 
« Come hither, Kate: Where are thy liſters? 
„% Kate, They be fitting in the bridal chamber. 
„% Feran. Fetch them hither, and if they will not come, 
„% Bring them perforce, and make them come with thee, 
Kate. I will. 
« Alfon. I promiſe thee, Ferando, I would: have ſworne 
Thy wife would ne'er have done ſo much for thee. 
% Feran. But you ſhal ſee ſhe wil do more then this; 
For ſee where ſhe brings her ſiſters forth by force. 
Enter Kate, thruſting Phylema and Emelia before her, and makes 
them come unto their huſbands cal. 
„% Kate. See huſband, I have brought them both. 
% Feran. Tis wel done, Kate. 
% Emel, I ſure; and like a loving peece, you're worthy 
„% To have great praiſe for this attempt. 
« Phyle. I, for making a foole of herſelfe and us. 
©« Aurel. Beſhrew thee, Phylema, thou haſt 
Loſt me a hundred pound to night; 
For I did lay that thou wouldſt firft have come, 
„ Pol. But, thou, Emze/ta, haſt loſt me a great deal more. 
«© Emel. You might have kept it better then: 
„ Who bade you lay? 


„% Feran. Now, lovely Kate, before their huſbands here, 
© I] prethee tel unto theſe head-ſirong women 


© What Gewty wives do owe unto their huſbands. 


> 
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Pr. Twenty crowns! 
FIl venture ſo much on my hawk, or hound, 
But twenty times ſo much upon my wife. 


« Kate. Then, you that live thus boy your pampered wile y 
© Now liſt to me, and marke what | ſhall ſay.— 
© Th' eternal power, that with his only breath, 
„ Shall cauſe this end, and this beginning fame, 
% Not in time, nor before time, but with time confus'd, 
% For.al the courle of yeares, of ages, months, 
© Of leaſons temperate, of dayes and houres, 
© Are tund and ſtopt by meaſure of his band, 
« The hirſt world was a forme without a forme, 
„% A heape confus'd, a mixture al deform'd, 
„ A gulfe of yulfes, a body bodilefle, 
„ Where al the clements were ordetleſle, 
© Before the great commander of the world, 
© The king of kings, the glorious God of . 
„Wo in (ix daics did frame his heavenly worke, / 
„% And made al things to ſtaud in perfe& courſe. 
„% Then to his image he did make a man, 
„% Olde Adam, and from his ſide aſlecpe, 
©« A rib was taken; of which the Lord did make 
© The woe of man, ſo term'd by Adam then, 
© Woman, for that by her came finne to us, 
„% Aud for her finne was Adam doom'd to die. 
4% As Sara to her huſband, ſo ſhould we 
„% Obey them, love them, keepe and nouriſh them, 
© If they by any meanes do want our helpes: 
© Laying our hands under their feet to tread, 
© If that by that we might procure their eaſe; 
©« And, for a preſident, lle firſt begin , 
50 22 lay my hand under my hulband's feet. 

[ She laies her hand under her huſband's fia. 


% Feran. Inough ſweet; the wager thou haſt won; 
„ And they, I am ſure, cannot deny the ſame, 
„ Alfon. I, Ferando, the wager thou haſt won; 
« And for to ſhew thee how I am pleas'd in this, 
« A hundred pounds I freely give thee more, 
© Another dowry for another daughter, 


* 


* 


* 


„ For ſhe is not the ſame ſhe was before. 


% Feran, Thanks, ſweet father; gentlemen, good night; 
© For Kate aud I will leave you for to-night: 
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Luc. A hundred then. ; 
Hon. FETT 1 
PET. A match tis done, 
Hor. Who ſhall begin? 
Luc. That will I. Go, 

Biondello, bid your miſtreſs come to me. 
Blox. I go. | Exit. 


Bar. Son, I will be your half, Bianca comes. 
Luc. I'll have no halves; Tl bear it all myſelf. 


Re-enter BIONDELLO. 


— 


— 


How now! what news? 


Bio. Sir, my. miſtreſs ſends you word 
That ſhe is buſy, and ſhe cannot come. 


„ *Tis Kate and I am wed, and you are ſped: 
© And ſo farewell, for we will to our bed. : 
Excunt Ferando, Kate, and Sander. 
„ Alfon. Now Aurelius, what ſay you to this? 
© Aurel. Beleeve me, father I rejoyce to ſee 
„% Ferando and his wife ſo lovingly agree. 
[ Exeunt Aurelius and Phylema, and Alfonſo and Valeria, 
« Emel. How now, Polider? in a dumpe? What ſaiſt thou 
man ? " 
«« Pol. I ſay, thou art a ſhrew. 
„% Emel. That's better than a ſheepe. 
„Pol. Well, fince tis done, come, let's goe. 
| [ Exeunt Polidor and Emilia. 
% Then enter two, bearing of Slie in his own apparell againe, and 
leaves him where they found him, and then goes out : then enters the 
Tapfter. | 
« Tepfter. Now that the darkeſome night is overpaſt, 
« And dawning day appeares in cbriſtall ſkie, 
„% Now muſt I haſle abroade : but ſoft! who's this? , 
© What She ? © wondrous! hath he laine heere all night? 
4% Ile wake him; I thinke hee's ftarved by this, | 
«© But that his belly was ſo ſtufft with ale; 
© What new Slice! awake for ſhame."—&c, STEEVENS. 
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Per. How! ſhe is buſy, and ſhe cannot come! 

Is that an anſwer? _ 4 
GRE. Ay, and a kind one too : 

Pray God, fir, your wife ſend you not a worſe. 
PET. I hope, better. | F 
Hor. Sirrah, Biondello, go, and entreat my wife 

To come to me forthwith, . [Exit BronDELLO. 

E PET. O, ho! entreat her! 

Nay, then ſhe needs muſt come. 
A Hos. I am afraid, fir, 
Do what you can, yours will not be entreated. 


E. 


Re-enter BIONDELLO. 


Now, where's my wife? 

Blox. She ſays, you have ſome goodly jeſt in hand; 
She will not come ; ſhe bids you come to her. 

PET. Worſe and worle; ſhe will not come! O vile, 
Intolerable, not to be endur'd ! 
, Sirrah, Grumio, go to your miſtreſs; 

Say, I command her come to me. | Exit GRUulio. 
Hon. I know her anſwer. . 

Per. What ? | 
Hos. She will not come. 
Pet. The fouler fortune mine, and there an end. 


3 


Enter KATHARINA. 


| Bar. Now, by my holidame, here comes Katha- 
= rina! 
KATH. What is your will, ſir, that you ſend for me? 


3 She will" not come. ] I have added the word—come, to com- 
plete the meaſure, which was here defedive; as indeed it is, almoſt 
irremediably, in ſeveral parts of the prefent ſcene. STEEVENS, 
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Per. Where is your ſiſter, and Hortenſio's wife? 
KATH. They fit conferring by the parlour fire. 
Pr. Go, fetch them hither; if they deny to 
come, | 
Swinge me them ſoundly forth unto their haſbands : 
Away, I ſay, and bring them hither ſtraight. | 
oh Exit KATHARINA. 
Luc. Here 1s a wonder, if you talk of a wonder. 
Hor. And ſo it is; Iwonder, what it bodes, 
PET. Marry, peace it bodes, and love, and quiet 
life, | 
And awful rule, and right ſupremacy; 
And, to be ſhort, what not, that's ſweet and happy. 
Bay, Now fair befal. thee, good Petruchio ! 
The wager thou haſt won; and 1 will add 
Unto ,therr loſſes twenty thouſand crawns; 
Another dowry to another daughter, 
For ſhe 1s chang'd, as ſhe had never been. 
PET. Nay, I will win my wager better yet; 
And ſhow more ſign of her obedience, 
Her new-built virtue and obedience. 


Re-enter KATHARINA, with Blanca and Widow. 


See, where ſhe comes; and brings your froward 
wives 
As priſoners to her womavly perſuaſion... 
Katharine, that cap of yours becomes you not; 
Ott with that bauble, throw it under foot. 
[ KATHARINA pulls off her cap, and throws it 
down, Ta BY 
Wip. Lord, let me never have a cauſe to ſigh, 
Till I be brought to ſuch a filly paſs ! | 
BIAN, Fie! what a fooliſh duty call you this? 
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Loc. 1 would, your duty were as fooliſh too: 
The wiſdom of your duty, fair Bianca, 
Hath colt me an hundred crowns * ince ſupper- 
/. *-" Ame; 
Bran. The more fool you, for wing on my duty. 
PET. Katharine, I charge thee, tell theſe head- 
ſtrong women 
What duty they do owe their lords and huſbands. 
Wip. Come, come, you're mocking; we will 
have no telling. 
PET. Come on, I ſay; and firſt begin with her. 
Wip. She ſhall not. 
Pr. I ſay, ſhe ſhall ;—and firſt begin with her. 
KATH. Fie, fie! unknit that Ag unkind 
brow ; : 
And dart not ſcornful glances from thoſe eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy gavernor: 
It blots thy beauty, as froſts bite the meads; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds ſhake fair buds; 
And in no ſenſe is meet, or amiable. 
A woman mov'd, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-leeming, chick, bereft of beauty; 
And, while it is ſo, none ſo dry or thirſty 
Will deign to fip, or touch one drop of it. 
Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance: : commits his body 


2 ——an hundred crowns = ] Old copy — five hundred. Cor- 
reed by Mr. Pope. In the MS. from which our author's plays 
were printed; probably numbers were always expreſſed in figures, 
which has been the occaſion of many miſtakes in the early editions. 

MALONE. 


3 —— 4 froffs bite the meads ; | The old copy reads - froſts do 
bite. The corredion was made * the editor of che ſecond folio. 


Bb 4 


MALOKE., 
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To painful labour, both by ſea and land; 


To watch the night in ſtorms, the day in cold, 


While thou lieſt warm at home, ſecure and ſafe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; — 

Too little payment for fo great a debt, 

Such duty as the ſubject owes the prince, - 
Even ſuch, a woman oweth to her huſband : 
And, when ſhe's froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſour, 
And, not obedient to his honeſt will, 

What is ſhe, but a foul contending rebel, 

And graceleſs traitor to her loving lord? — 

J am aſham'd, that women are fo ſimple 

To offer war where they ſhould kneel for peace; 
Or ſeck for rule, ſupremacy, and ſway, 

When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies ſoft, and weak, and ſmooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world ; 

But that our ſoft conditions, and our hearts, 
Should well agree with our external parts ? 
Come, come, you froward and unable worms! 
My mind bath been as big as one of yours, 

My heart as great; my reaſon, haply, more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown : 
But now, IT ſee our lances are but ſtraws; + 

Our ſtrength as weak, our weakneſs paſt, compare. 
That ſeeming to be moſt, which we leaſt are. * 
Then vail your ſtomachs,“ for it is no boot; 
And place your hands below your huſband's foot: 


 —— our Joſt conditions, ] The gentle qualities of our minds, 


 MALONE. 

So, in King Henry Fe: © my tongue is s rough coz, and my con- 

dition is not ſmooth.” STEEVENS. 

* —— which we leaſt are.] The old copy erroneouſly prolongi 
this line by reading— which we inderd leaſt are. STEEVENS, 

* Then vail your Jonah, ] i. e. abate your ru your ſpirit. 
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In which of which duty, if he pleaſe, 
My hand is ready, may it do him eaſe, 
PET. Why, there's a wench! — Come on, and 
kiſs me, Kate, 


Luc. Well, go thy ways, old lad; for thou ſhalt 
ha't. | 
Vin. Tis a good hearing, when children are 
toward. 
- Lvc.Buta harſhhearing, when women are froward. 
PET. Come, Kate, we'll to-bed : 
We three are married, but you two are ſped, * 
"Twas I won the wager, though you hit the white;“ 
To LUCENTIO. 
And, being a winner, God give you good night! 
[ Exeunt PETRUCHIO and KATHARINA. 
Hos, Now go thy ways, thou haſt tam'd a curſt 


rew. 
Luc. Tis a wonder, by your leave, the will be 
tam'd ſo. [ Exeunt. N 


So, in King Henry IF. P. I: 
Gau vail his flomack, and did grace the ſhame 
„% Of thoſe that turn'd their backs.” STEEvens. 


5 —— you two are ſped.] i. e. the fate of you both is decided; 
for you have wives who exhibit early proof of diſobedience. 
SIFEVENS., 


7 —— At you hit the white; ] To hit the white is a phraſe 
| borrowed from archery : the mark was commonly white, Here it 
alludes to the name Bianca, or white. JOHNSON, 
So, in Feltham's Anſwer to Ben Jonſon's Ode at the end of his 

New Inn: : 

„ As oft you've wanted brains 

« And art to firike the white, | 

„% As you have levell'd right.“ _ 
Again, in Sir Aſton Cokayn's Poems, 1658: | 

% And as an expert archer hits the white,” \ MALONE. 


* Fxeunt. ] At the concluſion of this piece, Mr. Pope continued | 
his inſertions from the old play, as follows : 
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« Enter two ſervants, bearing Sly in his own apparel, and leaving 
him on the ftage. Then enter a Tapſter, 

te Sly. [| awaking. ] Sim, give's ſome more wine. —— What, all 
the players gone? —— Am I not a lord? 

„% Tap. A lord, with a murrain? —Come, art thou drunk ſtill? 

« Sly. Who's this? Tapſter! — Oh, I have had the braveſt dream 
that ever thou heard'ſt in all thy life 

„% Tap. Yea, marry, but thou hadſt beſt get thee home, for your 
wife will curſe you for dreaming here all night. 

„ Sly, Will ſhe? I know how to” tame a fhrew. I dreawt upon 
it all this 'night, and thou haſt wak'd me out of the beſt dream 
that ever [ had. But III to my wife, and tame her too, it ſhe 
anger me. 

Theſe paſſages, which have been hitherto printed as part of the 
work of Shakſpeare, I have ſunk into the notes, that they may 
be preſerved, as they ſeem to be neceſlary to the integrity of the 
piece, though they really compoſe no part of it, being not pub— 
liſhed in the folio 1623. Mr. Pope, however, has quoted them 
with a degree of inaccuracy which would have deſerved cenſure, had 
they been "of greater conſequence than they are. The players de- 
livered "down this comedy, among the reſt, as one of Shakſpeare's 
own; and its intriaſic merit bears ſulficient evidence to the pro» 
priety. of their deciſion, 

May I add a few reaſons why I ack believe the former 
comedy of The Taming the Shrew, 1607, nor the old play of King 

0kn, in two Parts, to have been the work of Shakſpeare? He ge- 
nerally followed every novel or hiſtory from whence he took his 


' plots, as cloſely as he could; and is ſo often indebted to theſe 


originals for his very thoughts and expreſhons, that we may fairly 
pronounce him not to have been above borrowing, to ſpare himſelf 
the labour of invention, It is therefore probable, that both theſe 
plays, (like that of Henry V. in which Oldcaſtle is introduced) 
were the anſucceſsful performances of contemporary plavers. 
Shakſpeare ſaw they were meanly written, and yet that their plans 


were ſuch as would furniſh incidents for a better dramaiift. He 


therefore might lazily adopt the order of their ſcenes, ſtill writing 
the dialogue anew, aud inſerting little more from either piece, 
than a few lines which he might think worth preſerving, or was 
too much in haſte to alter. It is no uncommon thing in the literary 
world, to ſee the track of others followed by thole who would 
never have given themſelves the trouble to mark out oue of their. 
own. STEEVENS., 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to vindicate Shakſpeare from being the 
author of the old Taming of a Shrew, Mr. Pope in conſequence of 
his being very ſuperficially acquainted with the phraſeology of our 
early writers, firſt aſcribed it to him, and on his authority this 
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ſtrange opinion obtained credit for half a century. He might 
with juſt as much propriety have ſuppoſed that our author wrote 
the old King Henry IV. and V. and The Hiftory of King Leir and his 
three daughters, as that he wrote two plays on the ſubje& of Taming 
@ Shrew, and two others on the ſtory of King John. — The error 
prevailed for ſuch a length of time, from the difficulty of meeting 
with the piece, which 1s ſo extremely ſcarce, that I have never ſeen 
or heard of any copy exiſting but one in the colledion of Mr. 
Steevens, and another in my own: and one of our author's editors 
Mr. Capell] ſearched for it for thirty years in vain. Mr. Pope's 


copy is ſuppoſed to be irrecoverably loſt, 


I ſuſpe& that the anonymous Taming of a Shrew was written 
about the year 1590, either by George Pecle or Robert Greene. 
; MALONE. 


The following are the obſervations of Dr. Hurd on the In- 


dudtion to this comedy. They are taken from his Votes on the 


Epiſile to Angufius: „ The Induction, as Shakſpeare calls it, to 
The Taming of the Shrew, deſerves, for Ge excellence of its moral 
deſign and beauty of execution, throughout, to be ſet in a juſt 
light. 

© This Prologue ſets before us the picture of a poor drunken 
beggar, advanced, for a ſhort ſeaſon, into the proud rank of nobi- 
lity. And the humour of the ſcene is taken to conſiſt in the ſur» 
prize and aukward deportment of Sly, in this his ſtrange and 
unwonted ſituation. But the poet had a further deſign, and more 
worthy his genius, than this farcical pleaſantty. He would ex- 
poſe, under cover of this mimic fidion, the truly ridiculous figure 
of men of rank and quality, when they employ their great ad- 
vaniages of place and fortune, to no better purpoſes, than the ſoft 
and ſelfiſh gratification of their own intemperate paſhons: Of 
thoſe, who take the mighty privilege of deſcent and wealth to live 
in the freer indulgence of thoſe pleaſures, which the beggar as 
fully enjoys, and with infinitely more propriety and conſiſtency of 
characer, than their lordſhips. | 

© To give a poignancy to his ſatire, the poet makes a man 
of quality bimlelf, juſt returned from the chace, with all his mind 
intent upon his pleaſures, contrive this metamorphoſis of the 
beggar, in the way of ſport and derilion only; not conſidering, 
how ſeverely the jgt was going to turn upon himſelf, His füirſt 
retiedions, on ſeeing this brutal drunkard, are excellent: 

© O! monſtrous beaſt? how like a ſwine he lies! 

* Grim death! how foul and loathſome is thy image!“ 
The offence is taken at kiman nature, degraded into beſliality ; 
and at a ſtate of ſtupid inſenſibility, the image of death, Nothing 
cau be juſter, than this repreſentation, For theſe lordly ſenſualifts 


have a very nice and faſtidious abhorrence of ſuch ignoble bru- 
/ | ' 
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tality. And what alarms their fears with the proſpe@ of death, 
cannot chooſe but preſent @ foul and loathſome image. It is, alſo, 
ſail in perfect conſiſtency with the true Epicurean charaQer, as 
given by theſe, who underſtood it beſt, and which is, here, ſul- 
tained by this noble diſciple. | For, though theſe great maſters of 
_ wiſdom made pleaſure the ſupreme good, yet, they were among the 
firſt, as we are told, to cry out againſt the Aſotos; meaning ſuch 
groſs ſenſualifts, „ qui in menſam vomunt & qui de conviviis 
auferuntur, crudique poſtridie ſe rurſus ingurgitant. But as for 
the % mundos, elegantes, optumis cocis, piſtorabus, piſcatu, aucupio, 
venatione, his omnibus exquiſitis, vitantes cruditatem, ” theſe they 
1 with the name of beatos and ſapientes. [ Cic. de Fin. 
ib. 1i. 8, | 

And len, though their philoſophy promiſed an exemption 
from the terrors of death, yet the boaſted exemption conſiſted only 
in a trick of keeping it out of the memory by continual diſh- 
pation ; ſo that when accident forced it upon them, they could not 
help, on all occaſions, expreſſing the moſt dreadful apprehenfions 
of it. - 

However, this tranſient gloom is ſoon ſucceeded by gayer 
proſpeds. My lord bethinks himſelf to raiſe a little diverſion out 
of this adventure: 2 b 

« Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunken man: 
And, ſo, propoſes to have him conveyed to bed, and bleſſed with all 
thoſe regalements of coſtly luxury, in which a ſelfiſh opulence is 
wopt to find its ſupreme happineſs. 

«© The project is carried into execution. And now the jeſt 
begins. Sly, awakening from his drunken nap, calls out as uſual 
for a cup of ale. On which the lord, very charaQeriftically, and 
(taking the poet's deſign, * as here explained] with infinite ſatyr, 
replies: : | 

© O! that a mighty man of ſuch deſcent, 

© Of ſuch polleſfions, and ſo bigh eſteem, 

© Should be infuſed with ſo foul a ſpirit!" 
© And again, afterwards : / 'F 

© Oh! noble Lord, bethink thee of thy birth, 

Call home thy ancient thoughts from baniſhment; 

And baniſh hence theſe lowly abje&t themes. 
For, what is the recolleQtion of this high deſcent and large foſſeſ- 
Fons to do for him? And, for the introduction of what better 
thoughts and nobler purpoſes, are theſe lowly abjeft themes to be 
diſcarded? Why the whole inventory of Patrician pleaſures is 


* To apprehend it thoroughly, it may not be amiſs to recolle& what 
the ſenſible Bruyere obſerves on a like occaſion. ** Un Grand aime la 
Champagne, abhorre la Brie; il s'enyvre de meilleur vin, que homme 
de peuple; ſeule difference, que la crapule laiſſe entre les conditions les 
plus diſproportionees, entre le Seigneur & PEftaffier, [Tom, ii. p. 12+] 
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called over; and he hath his choice of whichſoever of them ſuits 
beſt with his lordſhip's improved palate. A long train of ſervants 


read) at his beck: muſick, ſuch as twenty caged nightingales do fing: 


couches, ſofter and ſweeter than the luſtful Bed of Semiramis: burning 
odqurs, and diſtilled waters; floors beſtrewed. with carpets: the diver- 
ions of hawks, hounds, and horſes : in ſhort, all the objects of exquiſite 
indulgence are preſented to him. 

„% But among theſe, one ſpecies of refined enjoyment, which 
requires a taſte, above the coarſe breeding of abjed commonalty, 
is chiefly inſiſted on. We had a hint, of what we were io expeR, 
before: ; iy, 

Carry him gently to my faireſt chamber, i 
And hang it round with all my wanton pidures. Sc. ii. 
And what lord, in the luxury of his wiſhes, could feign to himſelf 


a more delicious collection, than is here delineated? 


* 2 Man. Doſt thou love piftures? We will fetch thee N 
Adonis painted by a running brook; 
© And Cytherea all in ſedges hid; | 
Which ſeem to move and wanton with her breath, 
© Even as the waving ledges play with wind. 
© Lord, We'll ſhew thee Jo, as ſhe was a maid; 
And how ſhe was beguiled and ſurprized, 
As lively painted, as the deed was done. 
* 3 Man. Or Defhne, roaming through a thorny wood; 
« Scratching her legs, that one ſhall ſwear, ſhe bleeds e 
+ So workmanly the blood and tears are drawn.“ 
Theſe pictures, it will be owned, are, all of them, well choſen.* 
But the ſervants were not ſo deep in the ſecret, as their maſter. 
They dwell entirely on circumſtautials. While his lordſhip, who 


bad, probably, been trained in the chaft ſchool of Titian, is for 


coming to the point more diredly. There is a fine ridicule im- 
plied 1a this. \ 
„% After theſe incentives of picture, the charms of beauty it/elf 
are preſented, as the crowning privilege of his high . 
Thou haſt a lady far more beautiful 
© Than any woman in this waning age.“ 


„ Sir Epicure Mammon, indeed, would have thought this an inſipid 

sollection; for he would have his rooms, 

6 Fill'd with ſuch pictures, as Tiberius took 

© From Elephantis, and dull Aretine 

« But coldly imitated.” Alchemift, AR II. ſc. ii. 
But then Sir Epicure was one of the Aſoti, before mentioned. Tn general, 
the ſatiric intention of the poet in this colledion of pidures may be 
farther gathered from a fimilar firoke in Randolph's Muſes Looking- Glaſs, 


where, to charaReriſe the voluptuous, he makes him ſay; 


I would delight my fight 


„% With pictures of Diana agd hex uymphs 
** Naked on bathing, 


off 
F 
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Here indeed the poet plainly forgets himſelf, The flair, if not 
the enjozment, of nobility, lurely demanded a miſtreſs, inſtead of a 
wife, All that can be faid in excuſe of tis indecorum, is, that 
he perhaps conceived, a ſimple beggar, all unuſed to the refine- 
ments of high lite, would be too much ſhocked, at ſetting out, 
with a propoſal, fo remote from all his former practices. Be it, 
as it will, beauty even in a wiſe, had ſuch an efle&t on this mock 
Lord, that, quite melted and overcome by it, he yields bhimſelf at 
laſt to the iuchanting deception: 
© 1 fee, I bear, I ſpeak; 
© I ſmell ſweet favours, and I feel ſoft things: — 
6 Upon my liſe, I am a Lord indeed. 
The ſatyr is fo ſtrongly narked in this laſt line, that one can no 
longer doubt of the writer's intention, If any ſhould, let me further 
remiud him thai the poet, iv this fdion, but makes his Lord play 
the ſane game, in jeft, as the Sicilian tyrant ated, long ago, very 
ſeriouſhy The two caſes are ſo fimilar, that ſome: readers may, 
perhaps, ſuſpe& the poet of having taken the whole conceit from 
1ully., His deſcripuon of this iuſtrudive Rong is given in the 
following words : 
e Vitue ( inquit Diogyſius] 6 Damocle, quoniam te hec vita 
delectat, iple caudem deguſtare & fortunam experiri meam ? 
Cum ſe ille cupere dixifſet, conlocari juſſit hominem in aureo 
leflo, ftrato pulcherrimo, textili flragulo magnificts operibus piflo : aba- 
colque complures ornavit argento auroque celato; hinc ad menſam 
eximia forma fpueros deleaos juſlit conſiſtere, eoſque nutum illius 
intuentes diligenter miniſtrare : aderant unguenta, coron@ incende- 
bantur odores: mmnſe conquiſeitſſumis epulis extrucbantur.” | Tuſc, 
Diſp. Lib. V. 21. 
It follows, that Damocles fell 1006 the ſweet alen of Chriſio« 
fhero Sh. 
« Fortunatus fibi Damocles videbatur, * 
©« The event in theſe two dramas, was, indeed, diflerent. For 
the philoſopher took care, to make the flatterer ſenfible of his 
miſtake; while the poet did not think fit o diſabuſe the beggar. 
But this was according to the delign of each. For, the former 
would'ſhow the miſery of regal [uxury; the latter its vanity. The 
tyraut, therefore, is painted wretched. And his Lordſhip only a 
beggar in diſguiſe. 
To couclude with our poet. The ſtrong ridicule and decorum 
of this Indufion make it appear, how impoſſible it was for Shak- 
ſpeare, in his idleſt hours, perhaps, when he was only reviüng the 
traſh of others, not to leave lome ſtrokes of the maler behind 
him. But the morality of its purpoſe ſhoald chielly recommend 
It to us. For the whole was written with the beſt deſigu of ex- 
poling that monſtrous Epicurean polition, that the true enjoyment of 
life conſiſts in @ delirium of ſenſus! pleaſure, And this, in a way the 
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moſt likely to work upon the great, by ſhowing their pride, that 
it was fit only to conſtitute the ſummum bonum of one, 
© No better than a poor and loathſome beggar, ' Sc. iii. 
«© Nor let the poet be thought to have dealt too freely with his 
betters, in giving this repreſentation of nobility, He had the higheſt 
authority for what he did, For the great maſter of life himſelf gave 
no other of Divinity. 
« Iyſe pater veri Doflus Epicurus in arte 
6 Juſt * hanc vitam dixit habere Deos.“ 
Petron. c. 132. STEEVENS. 


The endet on which the Indudlion to the anonymous play, 
as well as that to the preſent comedy, is founded, is related (as 
Langbaine has obſerved) by Heuterus, Rerum, Burgund. Lib. IV. 


The earlieſt Engliſh original of this ſtory in proſe that I have met 


with, is the following, which is found in Goulart's ADMIRABLE 


AND "MEMORABLE HisToORIES, tranſlated by E. Grimſtone, quarto, 


1607; but this tale ( which Goulart tranſlated from Heuterus ) 
had undoubtedly appeared in Engliſh, in ſome other ſhape, before 
1594 : 

« PHILIP called the good Duke of Bourgundy, in the memory 
of our anceſtors, being at Bruxelles with his Court, and walking 
one night after ſupper through the ſtreets, accompanied with ſome 
of his favorits, he found lying upon the ſtones a certaine artiſan 
that was very dronke, and that ſlept ſoundly. It pleaſed the prince 
in this artiſan to make trial of the vanity of our life, whereof be 
had before diſcourſed with his familiar friends. He therefore 
cauſe] this ſleeper to be taken zup, and carried into his palace: 
he commands him to be layed in one of the richeſt beds; a riche 
night-cap to be given him; his foule ſhirt to be taken oll, and to 
have another put on him of fine Holland. When as this dronkard 
had digeſted his wine, and began to awake, behold there comes 
about his bed Pages and Groomes of the Dukes chamber, who 
drawe the curteines, and make many courtehes, and, being bare- 
headed, aſke him if it pleaſe him to riſe, and what apparell it would 
pleaſe him to put on that day. —-— They bring him rich apparell, 
This new Monſieur amazed at ſuch courteſie, and doubting whether 
he dreampt or waked, ſuffered himſelſe to be dreſt, and led out of 
the chamber. There came noblemen which ſaluted him with all 
honour, and condud him to the Maſſe, where with great ceremonie 
they gave him the booke of the Goſpell, and the Pixe to kiſſe, as 
they did uſually to the Duke. From the Maſle, they bring him 
backe unto the pallace; he waſhes his hauds, and fittes downe at 
the table well furniſhed, Aſter dinnex, the great Chamberlaine 
commandes cardes to be brought, with a greate ſumme of money. 
This Duke in imagination playes wich the chieſe of the court. 
Then they carry him to walke in the gardein, and to hunt the 
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hare, and to hawke. They bring him back unto the pallace, 
where he ſups in ſtate, Candles being light, the muſitious begin 
to play; and, the tables taken away, the gentlemen and gentle» 
women fell io dancing. Then they played a pleaſant Comedit, after 
which followed a Banket, whereat they bad preſently ſtore of 
Ipoctas and pretious wine, ' with all foris of confitures, to” this 
Prince of the new impreſion; ſo as he was dronke, and fell 
{oundlie aſleepe. Hereupou the Duke commanded that he ſhould 
be diſrobed of all his riche atiire, He was put into his olde 
Tagges, and carried into the ſame place where he had beene found 
the uight before; where he ſpent that night. Being awake in the 
morning, he beganue to remember what had happened before; — 
he knewe not whether it were true indeede, or a dreame that had 
troubled his braine. But in the end, after many diſcourſes, he 
concludes that all was but a dreame that had happened unto him; 
and ſo entertained his wife, his children, and his ucighbouts, with- 
out any other apprehenſion. MALONE, dy 


The followiag ſtory, related, as it appears, by an eye-witneſs, 
may not be thought inapplicable to this Iadutlion: „ I remember 
(ſays Sir Richard Barckley, in A Diſcourſe of the Felicitic of Man, 
1598, p. 24.) a pretie experiment practiled by the Emperour 
Charles the Firſt upon a drunkard. As this Emperour on a time 
entered into Gaunt, there lay a drunken fellow overthwart the 
flreetes, as though he had bene dead; who, leaſt the horſemen 
mould ride ouer him, was drawen out of the way by the legges, 
and could by no means be wakened; which when the Emperour faw, 
he cauſed him to be taken vp and carried home to his pallace, and 
vied as he had appointed. He was brought into a faire chamber 
hanged with coſty arras, his clothes taken off, and laid in a ſtately 
bed meet for the Emperour himſelfe. He continued in a fleepe 
vntill the next day almoſt noone. When he awaked and had lyen 
wondyvg a while to ſee himſelf in ſuch a place, aud diuers brave 
gentlemen attending upon him, they took him out of the bed, 
aud apparelled him like a prince, in verie coſtly garments, and all 
this was done with verie great ſilence on everie fide. When he 
was ready, there was a table ſet and furniſhed with verie daintie 
meats, and he ſet in a chaire to eat, attended vpon with braue 
courtiers, and ſerued as if the Emperour had bin preſent, the cup- 
boord full of gold plate and diverſe fortes of wines, When he 
ſaw ſuch preparation made for him, he left any longer to wonder, 
and thought it not good to examine the matter any further, but 
zooke his fortune as it came, and fell to his meate. His wayters 
with great reuerence and dutie obſerued diligently his nods and 
becks, which were his ſigues to call for that he lacked, for words 
| he vſed none, As he thus fate in his majeſtic eating and drinking, 
be tooke in his cups is freclic, that hc tel falt allcepe againe as 
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he fate in his chaire, - His attendants ſtripped him out of his freſh | 
apparel, and arrayed him with his owne ragges againe, and carried p 
bim to the place where they found him, wheie he lay fleeping 
until the next day. After he was awakened, and fell into the 

companie of his acquaintance, being aſked where he had bene; he 
anſwered that he had bene aſle-pe, and had the pleaſanteſt dream | 
that ever he had in his life, and told them all that paſled, thiuking | i 
that it had bene nothing but a dreame.” _. | 

This frolick leems better ſuited to the gaiety öf the gallant 
Francis, or to the revelry of the boiſterous Henry, than to the 
cold and diſtant manners of the reſerved Charles; of whole private 
charadter, however, hiſtorians have taken but flight notice, 
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From this play the Taller formed a ſtory, Vol. IV. No. 231. 


„THERE are very manly ill habits that might with much 

eaſe have been prevented, which, after we have indulged ourſelves 

in them, become incorrigible. We have a fort of proverbial ex- 

pre ſſion, of taking a woman down in her wedding ſhoes, if you would 

| bring her to reaſon An early behaviour of this ſort, had a very 

remarkable good effed in a family wherein 1 was ſeveral years an 
intimate acquaintance. 5 | 

©« A genileman in Lincolnſhire had four daughters, three of 

which were carly married very happily; but the ſourth, though 

no way inferior to any of her Liſters, either in perſon or accome 

pliſhments, had from her infancy diſcovered ſo imperious a temper, 

( uſually called a high ſpirit, ) that it continually made great uncaſi- 

| nels in the family, became her known charader in the neighbours 

| Hood, avd deterred all lovers from declaring themſelves. How- 

| ever, in proceſs of time, a gentleman of a pleutiful foitune and long 

acquaintance, having obſerved that quickneſs of ſpirit to be her 

| only fault, made his addreſſes, and obtained her conſent in due 

form. The lawyers finiſhed the writings, (in which, by the way, 

there was no pin-money, ) and they were married. After a decent 

time ſpent in the father's houſe, the bridegroom went to prepare 

His ſeat for her reception. During the whole courſe of his court- 

- ſhip, though a man of the moſt equal temper, he had artificially 

lamented to her, that he was the moſt paſſionate creature breathing. 

By this one intimation, he at once made her to underfland warmth 

of temper to be what he ought to pardon in her, as well as that he 

alarmed her againſt that conſtitution in himſelf. She at the ſame 

time thought herſelf highly obliged by the compoled behaviour 

which he maintained in ner preſence. Thus far he with great 

ſucceſs ſoothed her from being guilty of violences, and flill zefolved 

to give her ſuch a terrible apprehenſion of his fiery ſpirit, that the 

ſhould never dream of giving way to her own. He returned on 
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the day appointed for carrying her home; but inſtead of a coach 
and fix horſes, together with the gay equipage ſuitable to the 
occaſion, he appeared without a ſervant, mounted on a ſkeleton of 
a horſe, which his huntſman had the day before brought in to feaſt 
His dogs on the arrival of his new miſtreſs, with a pillion fixed be- 
hind, and a caſe of piſtols before him, attended only by a fa. 
vourite hound, Thus equipped, he in a very obliging ( but ſome- 
what poſitive manner), deſired his lady to feat herſelf on the 
cuſhion ; which done, away they crawled. The road being ob- 
ſtruced by a gate, the dog was commanded to open it: the poor 
cur looked up and wagged his tail; but the maſter, to ſhow the 
impatience of bis temper, drew a piſtol add ſhot him dead. He had 
no ſoouer done it, but he fell into a thouſand apologies for his 
unhappy raſhneſs, and begged as many pardons for his exceſſes 
before one for whom he had ſo profound a reſped. Soon after their 
feed ſtumbled, but with ſome diſliculty recovered ; however the 
bridegroom took occalion to ſwear, if he frightened his wife ſo 
again, he would run him throngh! And alas! the poor animal 
being now almoſt tired, made a ond trip ; immediately on which 
the careful huſband alights, and with great ceremony, firſt takes off 
his lady, then the accoutrements, draws his ſword, and faves the 
. huntſman the trouble of killing him: then ſays to his wife, Child, 
pr'ythee, take up the ſaddle; which ſhe readily did, and tugged it 
home, where they found all things in the greateſt order, ſuitable 
to their fortune and the preſent occaſion, Some. time aſter, the 
father of the lady gave an entertainment to all his daughters and 
their huſbands, where when the wives were retired, and the gen» 
tlemen paſſing a toaſt about, our laſt married man took occaſiou to 
obſerve to the reſt of his brethren, how much, to this great ſatis 
faction, he found the world miſlaken as to the temper of his lady, 
for that ſhe was the molt meek and humble woman breathing. 
The applauſe was received with a loud laugh; but as a trial which 
of them would appear the moſt maſter at home, he propoſed they 
ſhould all by turns ſend for their wives down to them. A ſervant 
was diſpatched, and auſwer made by one, Tell him I will come 
by and by; and another, That ſhe would come when the cards 
were out of her hand; and ſo on. But no ſooner was her 
huſband's deſire whiſpered in the ear of our laſt married lady, but 
the cards were clapped on the table, and down ſhe comes with, 
© My dear, would you ſpeak with me? He received her iu his 
arms, and, alter repeated carefſes, tells her the experiment, con- 
fefſes his good-nature, and affures her, that ſiuce ſhe could now 
command her temper, he would no longer diſguiſe his -own, 


it cannot but ſeem ſtrange that Shakſpeare ſhould be fo little 
known to the author of the Tatler, that he ſhould ſuffer this ſtory 
to be obtruded upon him; or ſo little kuown to the publick, that 
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he could hoys to maks it paſs upon his fhaders as a real narrative 


of a tranſadion in Lincolnſhire; yet it is apparent, that he was 
deceived, or intended to deceive, that he knew not himſelf whence 
the ſtory was taken, or hoped that he might rob ſo obſcure a writer 
without detection. 


Of this play the two plots are ſo well united, that they can 
hardly be called two without i in} ary to the art with which they are 
iaterwoven, The attention is entertained with all the variety of 
a double plot, yet is not diſtraded by unconneQed incidents. 

The part between Katharine and Petruchio is eminently ſpritely 
and diverting. At the marriage of Bianca the arrival of the real 
father, perbaps, produces more perplexity than pleaſure, The 
whole play is very popular and I JonxNsox. 
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IHE END OF THE NINTH VOLUME. 
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